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THAT mendacious paper that recently originated the report 
that President Winston, of the Mutual Life, was about to retire 
from the active management of that company, instead of apolo- 
gizing for the falsehood when it was so denounced, brazenly 
says that Mr. Winston ought to thank it for giving him an 
opportunity to deny the statement! Impudence can no further 


go. 





Tue ideas of underwriters as to the amount of loss incurred 
by them by reason of incendiarism are at variance, and show 
that either there is an absence of data on which to base calcula- 
tions, or that such data is not available to all. We have heard 
the incendiary loss estimated at 20 per cent of the entire loss, 
and as high as 60 per cent. <A veteran president of a company 
doing an extended agency business, is confident that the incen- 
diary loss will not fall below 33 per cent of the whole, or go above 
35 per cent. In this estimate he includes a portion of those 
fires whose origin is recorded as “unknown.” Estimating the 
entire losses of the country at $100,000,000, the nation is paying 
liberally for the cultivation of that pure “ cussedness ” that de- 
velops into incendiarism. Query—For how much incendiarism 
is over-insurance responsible? 





Tue first of the year is always an interesting time for insur- 
ance companies, and each is anxious to ascertain from the 
annual statements the condition of the others. The insuring 
public is also desirous of obtaining this information, as it indi- 
cates where it is safe to place business for the future. We 
devote much space this month to notices of the companies in- 
dividually, pointing out their financial standing and the results 
of the business of 1879. Nor have we hesitated to give credit 
to individuals, where their management of company affairs was 
such as to justify it. Many persons will read these brief general 
notices, who would not take the time to pick out the same in- 
formation from elaborate tabulated statements. As a rule, the 
average public abhors figures as nature does a vacuum. 


WE are informed, from a trustworthy source, that a move- 
ment is on foot among certain capitalists in this city, having for 
its object the organization of a fire insurance company, with a 
capital of $5,000,000. Such a company dealing liberally with 
insurers, and carrying lines ranging from $1,000 to $50,000, 
could not fail of being well patronized. A great complaint 
among large propertyholders is that the present companies do 
not write policies for large enough amounts to suit their pur- 
poses. As a consequence, men who require a great amount of 
insurance are forced to scour the country to find companies to 
insure them. Even then they cannot get all they want. There 





is abundant room for more insurance capital, but it needs to be 
concentrated, and not divided up among a number of small 
companies. 





GoveRNor CorNnELL has appointed Major C. F. Ulrich, of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, Commissioner of Emigra- 
tion, to fill a vacancy. A better selection could scarcely have 
been made, for Major Ulrich is a gentlemen possessed of excel- 
lent executive ability, and much force of character. He will be 
sadly missed from the office of the Mutual Life, where he has 
endeared himself to all his associates. The public will be the 
gainer by the change. 





Unper the New Constitution of California, it becomes neces- 
sary for the Legislature to define the conditions under which 
insurance companies may do business in that State. A bill, 
known as Senate Bill, No. 7, has already been introduced for 
that purpose, which The Coast Review prints in an extra, to- 
gether with objections to it. The bill seems to embody nearly 
all the obnoxious legislation that has been attempted in the 
several States during the past few years, including the valued 
policy law of Wisconsin. Should the bill become a law, the 
exodus of insurance capital from that State will, for a time, 
rival in volume the shipments of California gold. Companies 
cannot afford to do business under the restrictions proposed in 
this bill. It should receive the combined opposition of the 
Pacific Coast underwriters. 





Durinc the past month the Chicago City Council passed an or- 
dinance granting permission to citzens to erect sixteen-feet shan- 
ties within the fire limits. This raised a howl of indignation 
among propertyowners, who had no desire to witness a repetition 
of the feats performed by Mrs. O’Leary’s cow. Underwriters 
threatened to cancel existing policies, and to increase the rates 
of insurance. They sent a protest to the Mayor, urging him to 
veto the obnoxious measure, which he ultimately did. Thus 
Chicago is saved from an imminent peril with which it was 
threatened. After the experiences that city has gone through 
in the way of conflagrations, it is amazing that a measure like 
that proposed could have been seriously entertained, much less 
put into the shape of a city ordinance. 





Ir is announced by Mr. McCall, the Deputy Superintendant 
of Insurance, that he is going to examine all the insurance 
companies doing business in this State, commencing with New 
York City, as rapidly as the work can be performed. Accord- 
ing to our informant—the President of a prominent company— 
the examination will proceed with the companies in alphabet- 
ical order. Now is a good time to do it. The companies have 
just passed through a year that has not been remarkable for its 
yield of profits, and if any of them have suffered to an extent 
that endangers their solvency, a better time for winding them up 
could not be found. Unfortunately the public has no confi- 
dence in any reports that emanate from the Insurance Depart- 
ment, the general belief being that any company can get a cer- 
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tificate of solvency, whether the facts warrant it or not. The 
statement of the companies themselves are, after all, the best 
guide for insurers to go by, and those that take the public most 
into their confidence are the ones likely to obtain the best repu- 
tation and the most business. 





WE beg to direct special attention to the numerous annual 
statements of fire insurance companies to be found in our 
advertising columns this month. Although the companies gen- 
erally lost heavily by the unusually severe fires that occurred in 
1879, they still present bold fronts,and by frank and open state- 
ments of their condition, invite public scrutiny and confidence. 
This is the proper way to do business. An open, manly course 
always commends itself to the public, challenging respect and 
confidence. Those companies that hide their statements as 
much 4s possible, refusing to give any more publicity to them 
than they are obliged to, are liable to be regarded with sus- 
picion. We commend to all readers a careful perusal of these 
annual statements. 


THERE is a bill before the Legislature of Iowa, the purport 
of which is to confine all insurance litigation to the State Courts 
by preventing the companies from appealing to the United 
States Courts. Wisconsin has such a law, and one or two other 
States have similar bills under consideration. Meantime Con- 
gress is awakening to the injustice done to corporations by ex- 
cessive State legislation, especially to this phase, that would 
seek to deprive’ corporations of the remedies now provided by 
law. The Judiciary Committee of the United States Senate 
recently reported a bill providing that all suits by or against 
corporations may be removed from the Court of any State into 
Circuit Courts of the United States, and that State Corpora- 
tions shall be deemed citizens of the State in which their prin- 
cipal office is established and where their official records are 
kept. Corporations are allowed to change the location of 
their principal office not oftener than once a year. This bill is 
one of importance to insurance companies, and, if it becomes 
a law of Congress, will set at rest these attempts by State 
Legislatures to dictate where they shall try their suits. It is 
also taking a step forward in placing corporations on the same 
footing as individuals in the States where their principal offices 
are located. 


WueEn the Tariff Association can equalize the financial stand- 
ing of companies, fix the ratio of expenses to capital and to re- 
ceipts, and can prescribe an inflexible method by which all shall 
do business, it may succeed in making them all swallow a cast- 
iron schedule of rates. But until the conditions governing 
the companies are made equal, each must be expected to 
manage its own affairs in its own way. Why not organize 
an Insurance Syndicate, that should do all the underwriting, 
holding each company liable in a fro rata amount on every 
risk, and divide the profits (or losses) on a similar basis ? 
Companies have combined in associations for reinsuring 
risks, why not combine for writing them at first hands ? Such 
a plan would make the insurers seek the companies (or Syndi- 
cate) instead of the companies seeking the insurers. It would 
also kill off all the brokers, most of the agents, many clerks, 





and a large number of superfluous presidents and “ staff” offi- 
cers. The idea isa radical one, and its adoption would occasion 
much squirming among the decapitated ; but, like the eels and 
the skinning process, they would soon get used to it, and prob- 
ably be absorbed in that class that constitutes useful members 
of society. Here is a hint that Mr. Bridgman might utilize to 
his personal advantage. 


SomE of those journals that have been making war on Colonel 
Greene, President of the Conneticut Mutual Life, have been so 
utterly absorbed in this undertaking that they do not seem to re- 
alize that there are other things in this world worthy of some 
attention. When one of these papers gives up two-thirds of its 
space every month to repeating exploded falsehoods about Col- 
onel Greene, and to re-hashing everything that every other paper 
has said on the subject, it gets rather tedious. Besides disgust- 
ing their few readers with this sort of stuff, these editors per- 
petrate a deliberate fraud. They have contracted to furnish 
their readers with news relating to insurance matters, and to 
occupy almost their entire space in carrying on a personal quar- 
rel, is robbing them of that for which they have paid. Is it not 
about time this thing was stopped? Or has Colonel Greene 
hired these fellows to keep up the assault, and so make a martyr 
ofhim? They are certainly doing the company no harm, but 
are drawing out much sympathy for Colonel Greene. The at- 
tack has been altogether too personal in its nature to inspire 
any confidence in the motives that have prompted it. Having 
failed in its-object, it certainly seems to be time to call a halt, 
and to put an end toa raid as wanton and reckless as it is un- 
merited and unjust. 


WE have been in receipt, for some weeks past, of a weekly 
paper called The Insurance Herald and News Letter. It pur- 
ports to be devoted to; literature and the insurance interest, 
its mission being stated to be to place before the general readers 
certain matters relating to insurance. It apparently regards the 
insuring public as a sick patient, to be treated homeopathically, 
It prescribes insurance, a medicine which it regards as obnoxious, 
so it attempts to sweeten the pill by coating it with literary ex- 
tracts from other journals. Asa literary paper The Insurance 
Herald is a failure; it is neither original, bright nor witty ; the 
Sunday issues of any of the daily papers excel it in choice 
selections from the best authors, while it cannot hope to com. 
pete with the weekly “ story papers” in the variety embraced 
in their bills of fare. As an insurance journal it is conspicuous 
for its sins of omission and commission. It is dependent 
mainly upon its “ scissorings” from other insurance journals 
for its news, while its editorials appear to be written to fill 
space, rather than because its editor had anything to say. 
What claim this newly fledged production has, either upon the 
public or the insurance interest for support, we are at a loss to 
see. It is “ neither fish nor flesh, nor good red herring,” while 
considered as hash it lacks those essential elements that beget 
confidence. 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER CLARKE, of Massachusetts, has 
issued a circular setting forth that the recent great fire in Boston 
showed that much of the property was insured in companies 
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not authorized to do business in that State, and that, conse- 
quently, Massachusetts courts could afford the insurers no pro- 
tection in case litigation became necessary. Backdoor insur- 
ance of this kind is no new thing, but is practiced in all large 
cities. The recent tenor of legislation in New York and some 
other States, has deterred reputable companies from doing busi- 
ness within their borders, and conforming to State regulations. 
Those companies, however, cannot be expected to refuse busi- 
ness that seeks them out. Many of our large merchants are un- 
able to get all the insurance they want, and are forced to take 
policies in companies not authorized to do business here. In 
taking such policies, the merchants depend more upon the char- 
acter of the company for a fulfillment of the contract than upon 
the laws of the State where the property is situated. The prac- 
tice, however, is an objectionable one and should be put a stop 
to whenever possible. It lets in a lot of irresponsible and 
worthless companies, that secure business through the misrepre- 
sentations of equally worthless brokers. But so long as the 
course of legislation tends to the imposition of additional restric- 
tions upon insurance capital, so long will insurance capital keep 
away as much as possible from the States much given to legisla- 


tion. 


In view of the unprofitable business done by the fire insur- 
ance companies in 1879, is it not about time for holders of in- 
surance stocks to step in and put an end to the unbusiness-like 
competition indulged in by company managers, by means of 
which rates are kept so low as to render profits impossible and 
to jeopard safety? It is well for managers to be active and en- 
ergetic, and to use every legitimate means to add each year to 
the amount of business transacted; but if such added business 
brings additional risks without adequate compensation, wherein 
is the stockholder benefited? A big fire is liable at any mo- 
ment to come swooping down upon any one of the large cities, 
and, of course, the more numerous the risks a company has, the 
greater its liability to be caught. If it is receiving sufficient 
compensation for these risks, it will, of course, be equal to the 
emergency ; but if the rates have not been sufficient, the capital 
of the company must make good the deficiency. Then the 
stockholders’ visions of prospective dividends are transformed 
into contemplations of an accomplished loss. It is about time 
for insurance stockholders to call a halt to this suicidal game of 
rate-cutting that has been going on so long and is conducted 
with such revengeful fury, and seek to get the business back to 
a proper basis, whereby adequate compensation will be received 
for risks assumed. 


Ir there were no insurance journals, how quickly the insur- 
ance companies would become the prey of the daily and weekly 
newspapers, secular and religious, partisan and non-partisan, 
Republican, Democratic, and Greenbackers ; journals pious and 
prosy ; journals of highly moral character with immoral tenden- 





mechanics, to the interests of the proprietors; papers of large 
circulation by actual count, and papers whose circulation is a 
fiction of the brains of their projectors; illustrated papers, 
story papers, alleged funny papers, and papers of all sorts, 
shapes and sizes, with and without character. Having a jour- 
nalism of its own, discussing affairs germane to the business in 
all their technicalities, the managers of companies are now 
able to elude these outside solicitors by simply ‘showing the ad- 
vantages they already enjoy, but do not sufficiently appreciate. 
That they escape the evils alluded to should induce them to in- 
voke blessings upon the insurance journals and load them with 
patronage. With insurance journalism they have protection and 
peace ; without it would come martyrdom and chaos. 


Our contemporaries pay a handsome compliment to Tuk 
SpecTator, when they make persistent attempts to seduce 
from their allegiance the gentlemen who contribute to make its 
columns attractive and valuable, and its business profitable. 
During the past few months, half a dozen offers have been made 


| to gentlemen of THE Spectator staff by our competitors to 
| induce them to leave our service and enter theirs, but without 





cies; journals literary, dramatic, sporting ; devoted to art, to 





success, We appreciate the compliment, but do not like the 
principle involved. It is an attempt to rob us in an underhand 
sort of a way that is generally reprehended and discounte- 
nanced among business men. At the same time it is a confes- 
sion of weakness on the part of our contemporaries, who ad- 
mit their inability to cope with THz Spectator in a fair busi- 
ness way, and indicates that they are envious of our success. 
But it is not alone in this respect that they seek to injure us; 
our various publications are pirated in whole or in part, and 
work that has cost us much time and money is appropriated by 
unscrupulous publishers, without so much as a word of credit. 
Even the Insurance Department has participated in this pirati- 
cal work, and sought, by cheap and incorrect publications, to 
injure the sale of our works. We could expect .nothing better 
of Superintendent Smyth—whose numerous irregularities have 
subjected him to two impeachment trials already—but there 
are certain courtesies in business that our contemporaries might 
observe, and gain thereby a decided improvement in their 
moral status. 


PHILADELPHIANS seem to have entered in earnest upon the 
task of reorganizing the fire department of that city. Recent 
fires have shown how utterly incapable it is of performing the 
duties assigned to it, and the daily papers teem with articles de. 
nunciatory of its management. The truth is, the department is 
too much managed. It is troubled with eliphantiosis in the 
head. There are twenty-four members of the councils who con- 
stitute a Fire Committee, and these are supplemented by seven 
commissioners, making thirty-one petty politicians who have a 
voice in management before getting down to the uniformed force. 
Nature would abhor an animal with so much head, and hydra- 
headedness has proved fatal to the fire department of Philadel- 


phia. The character of the men who are thus placed in control 
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{8 indicated by the fact that three, if not more, of the Commis- 
sioners are keepers of low rum shops, and expect the firemen to 
spend part of their wages at their bars. How many of the 
Council Committee are keepers of similar places we do not know, 
but all are politicians of the petty ward species, and combine to 
run the fire department as a political machine. As a result, the 
engine houses are made hospitals for decrepid ward “ strikers,” 
whose only claim to an appointment is that they have been of 
service to some political clique. As a consequence, there is 
little discipline in the force, the men get drunk on duty and in- 
competency prevails. The late fires were so badly handled 
that their magnitude was greatly increased, and some of the 
propertyowners who suffered in consequence threaten the city 
with suits for damages. If the insurance companies would com- 
bine their influence they could very soon bring order out of 
chaos. But the evil needs to be treated at the root of the disease, 
and the fire department placed beyond the reach of the currupt 
politicians, who have the management of city affairs in general 


in the Quaker City. 


THE experience of many of the companies during the past 
year has been that the profit in the fire insurance business has 
not been found in the large cities. On the contrary, their 
heaviest losses were made in the cities, and the smaller places 
had to be relied upon to make up the deficiency. Some of the 
companies are preparing therefore, to extend their agency busi- 
ness, and seek for profit among detached and less hazardous 
risks than are to be found in the overgrown, badly constructed 
cities. New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Baltimore, and other large cities, all had serious conflagrations 
during the year, in each instance piling up the losses by the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. These are the fires that eat 
away the surplus of the companies, threaten the capital stock, 
and render profits impossible. A single fire of this character 
will cripple or seriously embarrass fifteen or twenty companies, 
making it almost an impossibility for them to recover during 
the year. If a company carries numerous risks in the large 
cities, it has little prospect for making money. The profit in 
the business at present lies in the agency field, where the risks 
are more scattered. 


* 


The big fires that occurred in 1879 in the large cities—each of 
them wiping out from one to five millions of dollars’ worth of 
property—demonstrate most clearly that our architectural pre- 
tensions have outrun our means of fire extinguishment. The 
apparatus with which the fire departments are equipped are 
wholly inadequate to combat a fire raging furiously in the great 
seven, eight or nine story buildings with which the cities abound. 
The steam fire engines lack capacity, the ladders are not long 
enough, and the firemen are forced to stand by and see elegant 
structures burn away until the flames get down within reach of 
their apparatus. This state of things is constantly occurring ; 
of course, when the flames are beyond the reach of the firemen 
and have their own way they spread with the greatest fury. 
Our fire extinguishing machinery is not equal to the demands of 
modern architecture. Tall buildings, filled with inflammable 





material, fitted with open elevators.and hoistways, and covered 
with Mansard roofs at a height which no fire stream can reach, 
have tended to make fire insurance in large cities a precarious 
business. Until some scientist devises some new apparatus for 
successfully fighting fires at long range, great conflagrations in 
the large cities at frequent intervals are simply inevitable. The 
conditions are ever present, only awaiting the communication of 
the spark that is sure to come sooner or later. 





IT is no new thing to say that the Building Department of 
New York is corrupt and inefficient. Such charges have been 
repeatedly made in the public journals, and have formed the 
basis of an official investigation not yet ended. Recent devel- 
opments, however, have tended to bring into stronger light the 
incompetency, or worse, of the officers of that department. It 
has been shown that hundreds of buildings have been erected in 
this city in the last few years with walls only eight inches thick, 
and some of these had to be propped up with numerous braces 
to make them stand till the roof was put on. The fire depart- 
ment officials are constantly complaining of buildings so dan- 
gerous in their construction as to render it perilous to the life of 
a fireman to enter them. The veteran chief of the department, 
himself a builder, can name hundreds of buildings that he would 
forbid firemen to enter in case of fire. It would be greatly to 
the benefit of the public and the underwriters ifthe Building 
Department was consolidated with the Fire Department, and 
both services conducted by five commissioners, one of whom 
should be a practical architect and another an experienced un- 
derwriter. The firemen could be used as inspectors of build- 
ings; indeed, many of the officers of companies now make it a 
part of their business to study the construction of buildings in 
their districts, and the knowledge so obtained is of value to them 
in fighting fires. The present Board of Fire Commissioners 
consists- of three members, active, experienced firemen, who 
have brought the department up to a high state of efficiency. 
They are parties in interest in securing the proper construction 
of buildings, and if that department was placed under their 
care, with the addition of two commissioners, as suggested, an 
effective administration of the building laws might be looked 
for, greatly to the advantage ofthe public and the insurance 
fraternity. 


SOMETIME since Superintendent Smyth sent blanks to the 
companies reporting to the New York Department, requesting 
them to fill them up at the earliest moment possible with the 
figures showing the amount of business done 1879, and the con- 
dition of the company so reporting on the 1st of January. Com- 
pany officers were urged not to wait for their final computa- 
tions, but to approximate the truth as nearly as possible. 
These figures were designed for publication in the Insurance 
Department Chart, and Superintendent Smyth was so anxious 
to place it on the market for sale before private enterprise should 
forestall him, that he was unwilling to wait for correct reports. 
Mr. Smyth’s guess-work chart was issued on the 23rd of Jan- 
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uary ; to get it through the press by that time he must have given 
it to the printer by the zoth. As a matter of fact, there were 
twenty or more companies at that date whose reports were not 
completed, and the figures contained in the Smyth chart are, con- 
sequently, wholly supposititious and entirely untrustworthy. The 
object of these charts is to furnish statistics for the guidance of 
insurance managers, and information to the public regarding 
the standing of companies. With such false lights as Mr. 
Smyth places before them in his chart, both are liable to be 
misled. Certainly the fact of their being filled in with random 
guesses robs them of all value as statistics. Mr. Smyth did the 
same thing last year, and was forced to make numerous correc- 
tions in the chart that was prematurely born. These produc- 
tions of Superintendent Smyth he offers for sale to the insurance 
companies, and those managers who are afraid of the power he 
wields, knowing their utter untrustworthiness, are induced to 
order them. Those companies, however, who do not fear him and 
are under no obligations to him, refuse to buy documents they 
cannot use because of their untruthfulness. These companies 
prefer to wait for the charts that are carefully prepared by priv- 
ate enterprise, from official figures furnished by the officers of 
the companies upon their sworn statements, and which do not 
contain any approximate estimates. 


% * * 


Tue SpecTator Cuarts for this year are full and accurate. 
There was no premature publication of them, but they were 
held back until every company had reported. Revise proofs 
were then sent to the companies for their correction, so that the 
figures they containare perfectly trustworthy. THe SpEcTATOR 
Cuarts have been standard publications for many years, and 
their character for accuracy is fully established. This year they 
contain information not heretofore given, while the form of 
tabulation has been improved upon. Superintendent Smyth’s 
attempt to injure the sale of these charts by forestalling them with 
his chart that guesses at the standing of twenty or more com- 
panies, proved as abortive as most of his efforts do. It is, how- 
ever, none the less contemptible for a State official to use his 
position and the offices of the State Printer in attempting to com. 
pete with private enterprise. His competition we care nothing 
for, but the right to use the information received by him in his 
official capacity as a means for making pocket money for him- 


self, fully illustrates the peculative peculiarities of the individual. 


Governor Cornett has not yet been able to summon up 
sufficient courage to re-appoint John F. Smyth, as Superinten- 
dent of the Insurance Department, in the face of the very great 
opposition that exists against him. It is well known that the 
Governor desires to make the appointment as a reward for 
political services rendered by the Superintendent, but fears his 
defeat by the Senate, and the Governor would not like ‘to be 
wounded in the house of his friends. Mr. Smyth's unfitness for the 
place is asnotorious as the fact that he holds it. Governor Cornell 
knows it as well as everybody else, yet he is under such obliga- 
tions to him politically that he is determined to appoint him if 
he can be assured of his confirmation. But Mr. Smyth has 
played false to so many of his political associates, that there is 





great hostility displayed toward him by republican Senators, 
and it is asserted that enough are pledged to vote against him 
to secure his defeat. Rather than have Smyth’s nomination re- 
jected, Governor Cornell will not appoint him, but will permit 
him to continue to hold office until a Senate favorable to his con- 
firmation can be secured. It is a sad thing when the politics of 
a State become so prostituted that the worst men in the party 
can take the leaders by the throat and demand a reward for ser- 
vices rendered, but such seems to be the case in New York. 


*% % * 


The contest which Mr. Smyth has been making for re-appoint- 
ment has developed another instance of the unscrupulous use he 
makes of the power conferred upon him as Insurance Superin- 
tendent. A petition has been in circulation among under- 
writers asking the Governor to re-appoint Mr. Smyth, This 
document has been signed by many of the company managers, 
who dare not do otherwise. They know that if they refuse to 
do so, the whole power and machinery of the Insurance De- 
partment will be brought into play to work them an injury. 
The small companies cannot afford to go into a contest with the 
Department, and no company cares to do so at a time when the 
business is the reverse of profitable. It is easier for them to sign 
the petition Mr. Smyth sends than to incur his hostility. No 
defence can, of course, be made of such: pusillanimity and 
cowardice as is thus shown by those managers who have signed, 
but he who looks for the higher virtues in the insurance busi- 
ness at the present day will need the lantern of a Diogenese 
with an Edison electric attachment. If Mr. Smyth succeeds in 
holding on to the office of Superintendent, it will be largely due 
to the action of the company managers, all of whom know him 
to be incompetent for and unworthy of the place. If it was 
merely a matter between the Department and the companies, 
we should say that men who will stultify themselves as the man- 
agers have on this Smyth question, deserve to fall into the hands 
of a person who will make them feel his power; but the pub- 
lic have an interest in the matter, and Mr. Smyth is the worst 
possible selection that could be made to supervise the relations 
existing between companies and their patrons. 


Art the time of going to press with this issue of Tue Spsc- 
TATOR, the annual report of fire insurance companies are being 
made to the various State Insurance Departments. While all 
the reports of companies doing business in New York State 
have not been received at this writing, enough of them are at 
hand to indicate the general character of the business transacted 
in 1879. Asarule the companies were losers by the year’s 
business. Those that show a profit are rare exceptions. The 
aggregate amount of insurance effected by them was something 
in excess of that of the previous year, but the series of large 
fires that occurred tended to make the year a disastrous one. 
Commencing in January, 1879, with a large fire and heavy 
losses in the dry goods district in New York, disaster followed 
disaster, till the culmination was reached by the December con- 
flagration in Boston, Every important city in the Union con- 
tributed its quota to the general disastrous aggregate. Insur- 
ance losses for 1879 were considerably in excess of those for 
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any year since the great fires. As a natural consequence, 
many of the companies that show an increased volume of busi- 
ness, show, also, a decrease in their surplus account. That is 
to say, their entire receipts from premiums, interest, etc., were 
not sufficient to pay their losses and expenses, and they were 
obliged to draw upon their surplus to make up the deficiency. 
The ratio of losses paid to premium receipts is very much 
greater than it has been for a number of years. It is too early 
as yet to attempt to analyze the statements received, or to point 
the moral contained in them. By the time this article is read, 
Tue SpecTator Cuarts will be ready for delivery. As these 
will contain the full reports of all the companies, our readers 
will be able to make their own deductions from them. 


The fire losses for 1879 are not entirely responsible for the 
fact that few companies made a profit on the business of that 
year. The excessive rivalry between companies to obtain busi- 
ness that has led to a reduction of rates to a point where profit 
became impossible, is the main cause of the unfavorable exhibit 
made by the annual statements. If the companies can stand 
this sort of thing, the public, that receives the benefit of reduced 
rates, certainly will not complain; at least not so long as the 
indemnity for which it pays is not placed in jeopardy. If 
losses are promptly paid, the public cares little ;whether the 
money comes from the surplus or the capital of the company, 
nor whether the companies are running at a loss or a profit. 
Insurers take advantage of the situation as they find it, and pay 
the least sum possible consistent with the securing of indemnity. 
But insurers will very carefully scan the January reports to 
ascertain what companies, if any, have sustained an impair- 
ment of capital, and what ones have so nearly exhausted their 
surplus as to render doubtful their ability or willingness to pay 
losses. The difference in rates between those prevailing in 
1871 and those obtained in 1879 in New York State alone, 
amounted to upwards of fifteen millions of dollars—a sum 
equal to nearly one quarter of the insurance losses of the entire 
country. Those fifteen millions lost to the companies by inade- 
quate rates represents the difference between profit and loss. 
Had that amount additional been collected from insurers the 
companies would have had a very different story to tell on the 
first day of January than the one presented to the country in 
the annual statements. 


Tue Sprecrator has been a persistent advocate for the 
amalgamation of the small companies, of which there are alto- 
gether too many, or of increasing the capital of those that can 
afford to do so. We are glad to note that several small com- 
panies have followed our advice, and enter upon the campaign 
of 1880 with capital increased to $500,000. The managers of 
one of these informs us that the arguments with which he con- 
vinced his stockholders that the increase was desirable, were 
taken from the columns of Tuz Spectator. Not only did he 
use our arguments, but our tabular statements furnished him 
with ammunition that finally brought down the game. The 
whole tendency of business of all kinds is towards large enter- 





prises guaranteed by large amounts of capital. We find the 
large manufacturing enterprises flourishing where the smaller 
ones languish ; dry goods houses, backed by millions of dollars of 
capital, command the business previously controlled by numer- 
ous small and weak houses; our mining operations are con- 
ducted ona gigantic scale, while the railroads and telegraph 
lines of the country are falling into the hands of a few corpora- 
tions, possessed of unlimited means, and prepared to work and 
improve them to the fullest extent. In insurance matters, it is 
well known that if two policies are presented to an insurer on 
equal terms he invariably selects that which has the larges, 
amount of capital pledged as an earnest of good faith. In 
pecuniary transactions capital begets confidence, and nowhere is 
this more clearly demonstrated than in the business of under- 
writing. It costs a large company but little more to do a large 
amount of business than it does a small company to do a small 
amount. There are too many of that class of companies that 
are organized with a small capital forthe purpose of providing 
a snug salary for some respectable fossil who figures as its pre- 
He gets a salary of from $7,000 to $10,000 a year, and 
These two, 


sident. 
has a secretary to do the business at $5,000 more. 
upon a capital of $200,000 will do a business of $40,000 or 
or $50,000 a year. Out of the receipts they must pay 25 per 
cent commissions to brokers, rent, clerk hire, salaries, and other 
expenses, thereby consuming nearly 50 per cent of total receipts. 
Brokers find it difficult to get business for such a company, be- 
cause the character of the indemnity offered does not commend 
it to insurers. Four or five such companies might be consoli- 
dated into one, thus making a strong company that the public 
would haveconfidence in. One president and one secretary would 
easily do the work of the four or five now holding the positions ; 
commissions would be the same; one suite of offices and one set 
of clerks would suffice, and the expenses of four or five com- 
panies thus be reduced to a sum but little in excess of the amount 


now paid by each. 
* *% 


The_Star, of New York, and the Union, of Philadelphia’ 
are examples of companies that increased their capital from 
$200,000 to $500,000 with the new year. These companies 
had in operation all the machinery necessary for the transaction 
of both a local and an agency business. They could do twice 
the amount heretofore done without a perceptible increase of 
expenses, To get this business and to command the confidence 
of the public in the highest degree, they deemed it wise to in- 
crease the capital as indicated. This proposition was promptly 
accepted by the stockholders, and these companies can now ap- 
peal to the public with that confidence that adequate capital 
gives. The character of the indemnity offered is very much im- 
proved, the work of agents and brokers becomes lightened, and 
insurers will seek the companies instead of having to be labored 
with, as they are to take policies in some of the small com- 
panies. The management of both these companies has been 
characterized by enterprise and fair dealing, and their new de- 
parture will be greeted with satisfaction. They have taken a 
step in the right direction, and we hope to see their example 
followed by others. Above all we desire to see the small com- 
panies consolidate, and thus secure an amount of capital that 
will command an increased business. Consolidation will also 
tend to do away with much of that petty rivalry that leads to 
such disastrous cutting of rates. 
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WHOSE AGENTS ARE THEY? 


RECENT decision rendered by the General Term of the 
Court of Common Pleas, Judge Daly, has attracted con- 
siderable attention among underwriters recently, as it seemed 
that the court had overruled its previous decision. The ques- 
tion was whether a broker in a given case was the agent of the 
company or of the assured. In 1878 the Williamsburg City 
Company issued a policy of insurance to a broker named 
Brown for one of his clients. The broker failed to pay the 
premiums to the company, and the company brought suit 
against the assured for the amount. The case was tried in the 
First District Court, before Justice Callahan and a jury. It 
appeared in evidence that the policy contained the usual 
clause to the effect that the person obtaining it should be con- 
sidered as the agent of the assured and not of the company. 
The defendants set up a waiver of this condition of the policy, 
and showed by testimony that the policy had been charged to 
the broker, that a bill had been sent to him for the amount of 
the premiums, and that it was only when the company had 
failed to collect from the broker that it held the assured respon- 
sible; it was also shown that the assured had paid the pre- 
mium to the broker. Justice Callahan held that, in accordance 
with previous decisions of the higher courts, the condition of 
the policy making the broker the agent of the assured was a 
valid one, and that there was no question of fact for the jury 
to consider. He therefore directed a verdict to be entered in 
favor of the company. 
From this decision the defendants appealed to the General 
Term of the Court of Common Pleas, the appeal being taken 


on the ground that the lower court erred in not submitting the“ 


case to the jury. The court sustained the appeal, deciding that 
the question whether or not the action of the company had 
been such as to constitute a waiver of the conditions of the 
policy, was a question of fact which the jury should have been 
permitted to determine. The President of the Williamsburg 
City presented the facts to the Board of Underwriters, and 
asked that body to join with him in carrying the case to the 
Court of Appeals. The matter was discussed at length, and 
finally referred to a committee to investigate, with discretionary 
power to appeal the case. , 

The general impression is that the case is not one with which 
the underwriters can go to the higher courts for a decision of the 
question of so much interest to them, viz., whether the broker 
is the agent of the company or the assured. The Williams- 
burg City so complicated the matter by recognizing the broker 
as its debtor until it ascertained that he was not responsible | 
that the question cannot be squarely presented on an appeal 
of this case. It is evident that the company only fell back upon 
the assured as a possible means of collecting a bad debt from a 
broker with whom they had an open account. Had the com- 
pany gone to the assured with its bill for premiums in the first 
instance, there would have been no difficulty in enforcing the 
collection. This decision, owing to this and other complica- 
tions, does not reverse previous decisions of the same court, 
wherein the clause relative to the agency of brokers has been 
held to be a binding part of the contract. The brokers must, 
under these decisions, continue to be regarded as the agents of 
the assured, unless the companies by their own acts made 





them their agents. One good point is likely to be gained by 
this decision, and that is a reform in the methods under which 
companies do business with brokers. The fact that they give 
credit for premiums to anybody who chooses to call himself an 
insurance broker has brought into the business a lot of worth- 
less and irresponsible scalawags, who seek every opportunity to 
“‘ beat” the companies or the insurers. It is a disgrace for the 
companies to recognize this class ot men, and an insult 
to that other class of insurance brokers who bring capital, 
brains, ability, enterprise and respectability to the business they 
are engaged in. 

It is but a short time since the Williamsburg City issued a 
circular offering excessive commissions to brokers who would 
place their business in their office. Now that the company has 
been victimized by one of the irresponsible persons whose 
business it made a special bid for, the general verdict ot under- 
writers is ‘* served ’em right.” This feeling may, in a measure, 
account for the indifference with which the other companies 
regard the proposition of the Williamsburg City to carry the 
case to the Court of Appeals. 





INSURANCE LEGISLATION. 


HE Legislatures of the various States are now in session, 
and already some of them have shown their intention to 
resume insurance legislation where they left off at the close of 
the sessions last winter. Just how far they will go in their hos- 
tility to the insurance interest it is impossible to predict, but if 
the past is any criterion for the future, our callow legislators 
from the rural districts will not be satisfied until they have 
confiscated all the insurance capital in the country, or driven it 
into less restricted channels. We shall, doubtless, see the valued 
policy law ot Wisconsin putting in an appearance in various 
legislative bodies, with its scheme for placing the insurance 
companies at the mercy of incendiaries. Last winter this bill 
seemed to be a favorite, and came very near becoming a law in 
the State of New York. Other schemes equally infamous may 
be expected, for the average legislator looks upon insurance 
corporations as grinding monopolies that are to be restrained at 
every point. Local agents cannot do a better service to the com- 
panies they represent than to keep careful watch over all bills 
relating to insurance introduced in the Legislatures of their re- 
spective States and report the same promptly to headquarters. 
They can also be of great service in securing the defeat of ob- 
noxious measures. Last winter, in several instances, their com- 
bined influence succeeded in defeating hostile measures, and 
they can do equally good service in the future, if they are so in- 
clined. 

There is no valid reason why insurance should be subjected to 
this constant legislative annoyance any more than other great 
enterprises. Manufacturing industries, and the great variety ot 
commercial enterprises, are restrained by certain general laws, 
which are easily complied with, and which have some preten- 
sion to equity and justice. It is not deemed necessary to put 
limitations upon the business of A. T. Stewart, or Claflin & Co. 
the great dry goods merchants, whose dealings with the public 
amount to millions of dollars annually, and to hedge,them about 
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with special legislation at every point of their vast business. 
They are permitted to carry on their transactions in such man- 
ner as best suits them. Insurance is as much a necessity to the 
people, and is quite as well understood as are the methods by 
which these great dry goods firms conduct their business. There 
is no more necessity for protecting the public from the suppo- 
sititious impositions apprehended at the hands of insurance com- 
panies than from the methods adopted by Stewart and Claflin 
for dealing with their customers. Competition in the business 
of underwriting may be relied upon as confidently to secure fair 
dealing as it can be in the dry goods trade. Special legislation 
may impose more restrictions upon it than now exist, but it can- 
not secure greater honesty of administration or better indemnity 
for the insured. There is scarcely a line of business extant 
where the competition is so great as in that of insurance, and, 
As to the 
integrity of the companies, and their ability to fulfill their obliga- 
tions, the persons seeking indemnity may safely be trusted to 
look out for that. The man who pays his premiums to secure 
indemnity from loss is generally pretty careful to see that he 
gets what he pays for. 
than he now is if it was not for the official endorsement given 
to all companies by the Insurance Department, That Depart- 
ment is supposed to protect the public from being imposed upon 
by weak and dishonest companies, so that the fact of a company 
doing business is evidence that the Department approves of it. 
Do away with this supervision, which has been demonstrated 
to be a delusion and a snare, and persons desiring insurance 
will look more carefully to the character of the companies they 
pay to indemnify them. But State supervision is not the worst 
creation of insurance legislation. That could be tolerated if 
there was any surety that this would be the end, but when every 
member of every legislature has some pet measure, specially 
aimed at the insurance interest, which he seeks to have enacted 
into a law, there is no longer any safety for insurance capital. 
Already owners of insurance stocks complain that their invest- 
ments in this line are not as profitable as they should be, and 
should this legislative persecution of the insurance interest be 


where this exists, there is little room for imposition. 


Indeed, he would be even more careful 


kept up much longer, the capital invested in it will be withdrawn 
and placed in other enterprises. Insurance is as necessary to 
the success of commercial pursuits as are our great lines of 
transportation, and should be left to the regulation of active 
competition that success always engenders. 

The annual statements made by the companies show that but 
comparatively few of them have made ary money during the 
past year. This of itself should be sufficient to prevent legisla- 
tures placing further restrictions upon them. It also indicates 
that the rates charged insurers have been too low to be profit- 
able. That the indemnity secured by these low rates has been 
satisfactory to the public is demonstrated by the fact that all 
losses have been paid promptly, and that none of the companies 
have failed. Some, finding the business unprofitable, have with- 
drawn from the field, but in every instance the interests of their 
patrons were fully protected. This does not look as though the 
public was suffering greatly at the hands of the underwriters, or 
needed much protection from these “grasping monopolies.” If 
legislators will look facts squarely in the face and then act hon- 
estly in the matter, they will let the insurance interest alone un- 
til some of those abuses they appear to apprehend make them- 
selves manifest. A little less legislation and a little more com- 
mon sense will greatly conduce to the welfare of an interest 





that is indispensable, and that bears the burdens of disasters that 
would otherwise prove to be, in the annual aggregate, a national 
calamity. 


BARRATRY AND BEGGARY IN 
FOURNALISM. 


HERE is an offence at law known as barratry, which is 


INSURANCE 


defined to be “ foul practice, as the moving and main- 
taining of suits in disturbance of the peace.” This term may 
well be applied to some offenses committed by editors of jour- 
nals claiming to be published in the interests of insurance. 
Some of these offenses consist of making and maintaing false 
and calumnious charges against respectable and solvent insur- 
ance companies “ in disturbance of the peace.” Such unfound- 
ed attacks are calculated to injure not only the particular com- 
pany at which they are aimed, but the entire insurance interest. 
In the whole range of commercial enterprises there is scarcely 
one so dependent for success upon public confidence as that of 
underwriting. 
financial standing of a merchant may be, provided he has 
goods to sell that the public wants; his place of business will 
swarm with customers so long as the demand for the goods is 
It is different with an insurance company having 
insurance to sell—the public wants to know something of the 


It matters little what the moral character or 


maintained. 


character of the men who sell it, and of their ability to meet the 
obligations they assume. It is important, therefore, to the in- 
surance interest that every solvent company should be sustained 
and the insolvent ones shown up in their true character. When 
an insurance journal attacks a solvent company, it strikes a 
blow at all companies, for the public argues “ if this company, 
apparently sound, is rotten at the core, how can we have confi- 
dence in any of them? If figures are made to lie and sworn 
statements are of no value in the case of one company, how can 
we trust them in the case of another?” Thus confidence, the 
the foundation upon which insurance is built, is destroyed. Yet 
there are editors of alleged insurance journals that devote their 
time to picking flaws in methods adopted by the various com- 
panies for securing and conducting their business. These writ- 
ers are always suspicious of the motives of others, and never 
give their fellow-men credit for being actuated by honest senti- 


ments. [In the vernactilar of the street, they are constantly 


looking for “‘ a nigger in the fence,” and would rather demon- 
strate, by their crooked methods, that one man is a thief, than 
to sing the praises of the ninety-and-nine just men whom they 
encounter without recognizing. It is their special delight to “ stir 
up ” somebody and to make things generally uncomfortable for 
them. Now, it is a company that has done something of which 
the barratrous writer does not approve, or again, some officer of 
a company has ventured to have an opinion of his own which the 
editor feels bound to combat. Nothing pleases him better than 
to be engaged in a row, and it is of no consequence which side 
of a case he espouses, or whether he is in the right or wrong. 
He is intent upon stirring up strife in disturbance of the peace 
and interests of the profession of underwriting. If this be not 
barratry, then that term has no signification outside of the law. 
Our readers will readily call to mind insurance papers that fully 
answer this description, whose columns abound in unjust and 
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unwarranted attacks upon insurance companies, both life and 
fire, that are as sound as a dollar and well-deserving of public 
confidence. If there is any virtue in official examinations or in 
the affidavits of respectable business men, then are these com- 
panies so attacked solvent, and the editors alluded to knowingly 
falsifiers, and their attacks the wantonness of vicious natures. 
They are barrators, who should be held as fully accountable to 
the law as lawyers may be who are guilty of similar practices. 

There is still another class of insurance journals whose only 
claim to the support of the insurance companies is the impecu- 
niousness of their editors and proprietors. We have heard of 
these men recently begging for patronage on the ground that if 
they did not receive it their papers must be discontinued, and they 
had no other means of support. They make no claim to being 
of service to the insurance interest, but present themselves as 
beggars, asking for means to support life. The President of one 
company recently replied to one of these mendicants that his com- 
pany, in its corporate capacity, was not in the habit of giving 
alms, but he, as an individual, would contribute to the needs of 
the applicant to the extent of five dollars. There are several 
alleged insurance journals conducted on this charity plan, that 
continue to eke out a precarious existence, and put in a scraggly 
appearance semi-occasionally. They are a disgrace to the pro- 
fession they claim to follow and the one they prey upon. 

Of course, the insurance companies are responsible for the ex- 
istence of these unnecessary journals of both classes. If they did 
not patronize the former class through fear of them, and the 
latter class through mistaken charity, neither could live. 
ance journalism is necessary to the insurance profession, but to 
be of value it needs to be honest, just, vigorous, fearless, and 
We can name about half a dozen such journals 
in the these are all the business requires. 
All the others are superfluous, and constitute a source of 
expense to might be cut off with 
profit to both professions. In the January issue of THE 
SPECTATOR we defined our position in reference to the compan- 
ies pretty clearly. It may be briefly summarized: We ask 
nothing in charity from any company or any individual: we are 
laboring to promote the interests of honest underwriting ; if our 


Insur- 


self-sustaining, 
country, and 


the companies that 


course is deemed worthy of support, we shall be glad to have 
it; if not, we want no man’s patronage ; we have no prejudices 
and no favorites; all companies striving to do a fair and legiti- 
mate business will have our support, whether they patronize us 
or not, but no amount of patronage can induce us to endorse a 
company in whose financial condition, or in whose officers, we 
have no confidence; we strive to treat all underwriters with 
fairness, and will lose no opportunity to show our friendship for 
them as they deserve and occasion presents. If we are not 
wanted on these terms, we have other occupations to which we 
can turn our attention, and will abandon the field to the * bull- 
dozers” and charity subjects, who are willing to do anything for 
an advertisement or a subscription. 

The course pursued by some of our contemporaries of late has 
induced us to express our mind in reference to insurance jour- 
nalism, and to ventilate our ideas of its purposes. We object 
to having Tue Sprcraror classed with either the charity sub- 
jects or the black-mailing class. We are engaged in a legitimate 
business enterprise, with all the paraphernalia of an extensive 
printing establishment, and a fixed and profitable business, out- 
side of our monthly journal. In our transactions with the in- 
surance fraternity we demand that recognition that is due to 





men pursuing a legitimate business, and ask that they discrimi- 
nate between those journals that are serving their interests and 
those others that seek only to injure them, or hang upon them 
like Sinbad’s Old Man of the Sea. There are some among the 
numerous army of managers who either have not sense enough to 
make such discrimination or are too cowardly to do it; for our- 
selves, and for the few other respectable and honorable insur- 
ance journals, we enter our protest against being placed in the 
same category with the papers we have alluded to. As wesaid 
before, there are about half a dozen papers that are honestly 
conducted and are deserving of the support of the underwriting 
fraternity ; the sooner the fraternity limits its patronage to those 
papers, the sooner will both professions be relieved of a class 
of men who live by barratry and beggary. 


SURRENDER VALUE OF A LIFE POLICY. 


II. 


HE high standing of the officers who claim that a with- 

drawing member should leave with the company the 
present value of the contributions he would be liable to make 
in payment of death losses other than his own if his policy 
continued in force—the leading position held by the com- 
pany which these officers represent—the magnitude of the aggre- 
gate sums involyed—and the plausibility of language used in 
presenting this claim, give special significance to the method 
by which they determine the amount that should be charged a 
policyholder who does not continue his policy in force another 
year by the payment of another annual premium. 

They say: 

From the surrender value the company allows its retiring 
members, we deduct a sum sufficient to satisfy all the claims of 
the company, and existing policyholders upon the party with- 
drawing, and an additional sum to constitute a fund to replace 
the loss. 


In deducting “ all the claims” they include “the present 
value of the contributions to death losses,” as already 
explained. The “ additional sum to constitute a fund to re- 
place the loss,” is based upon the assumption that a healthy 
policyholder is more likely to withdraw than one whose vital 
force isimpaired. It is stated that the withdiawal of policy- 
holders from this company has resulted in diminishing the 
average vitality of the remaining members. The “addi- 
tional sum” is intended to make good this diminution. And 
every withdrawing policyholder is charged on this account. 

Attention has already been called to the fact that, if the 
retiring policyholder is of average vitality and prospects for 
longevity, his withdrawal will make no difference to the re- 
maining members so far as paying death losses is concerned. 
If he is in impaired health his withdrawal will be an advantage 
to the members whom “he abandons.” If his vitality is above 
the average his retiring will be a detriment to the remaining 
members, and it may, in this case, be claimed that his policy has 
a positive “ value to the company to keep.” But when this ad- 
ditional sum” is demanded of him he may say to these officers : 
** You charged me as much for insurance whilst I remained in 
your company as you did those whose lives were impaired. I 
paid what you required. I have, therefore, already contributed 
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more than my fair proportion to death losses, and do not un- 
derstand why you should expect me to pay any further for the 
death losses of the remaining members, after they are released 
from obligation to contribute anything to my death loss.” The 
retiring policyholder whose health is a fair average, may say :— 
“‘ the remaining members suffer no diminution of vital force by 
my withdrawal, therefore you have no claim upon me for this 
additional sum.” If the health of the retiring member is badly 
impaired, he may well be indignant at this “ additional ” 
charge, and consider it mockery to be told that his withdrawal 
will impair the average vitality of the remaining members. 

It is not at all clear that any large proportion of policy- 
holders cease to pay renewal premiums merely because they 
are in good health: but it is quite certain that healthy policy- 
holders who are dissatisfied with the management of the com- 
pany they are in, are more likely to leave it, and seek insurance 
elsewhere than they would be if their lives were impaired to 
such an extent as to prevent their passing a medical examina- 
tion in another company. There is danger in permitting unre- 
stricted withdrawal of the best lives. This might be carried 
to such an extent that the death losses among the remaining 
impaired lives would bankrupt the company. But the claim 
for “an additional sum to constitute a fund to replace the 
loss” is rather vague in its nature and must often result in 
great wrong to individuals. 

The amount these officers propose to return to a withdrawing 
policyholder is dependent upon “the surrender value the com- 
pany allows.” When this has been fixed upon the deducting 
begins, but they do not state what this surrender value is, or 
explain the method by which they compute it. From this it 
seems that the company returns what it pleases to the policy- 
holder who does not pay a renewal premium. If he is not 
satisfied with what they offer, his attention is called to the fact 
that,;when he was admitted to share the benefits and advantages 
of their institution, he signed a contract by which he agreed to 
forfeit to the company all his interest in his policy in case, at 
any time, he did noi continue it in force another year by the 
payment of another annual premium. They are therefore 
masters of the situation and can say with truth and much com- 
placency, *‘ You have no /ega/ claim on us.” 

The remedy for this is in compelling the company to give 
the policyholder paid-up insurance for such an amount as the 
accrued legal net value of his policy will purchase at the time 
a renewal premium is due and not paid. This is not only just, 
but the weight of the highest authority is in its favor. 

On this subject the actuary of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, in an official report to the president 
of the company in 1875, says: ‘‘ The company ought to give 
him paid-up insurance, and can base it upon his contribution to 
the reserve fund” (net value.) 

The secretary and counsellor of the Chamber of Life Insur- 
ance, in an article published in 1877, says: 

“The customary rule that a policyholder may stop payment 
of annual premiums at any time, but must lose his insurance 
by doing’ so, is grossly inequitable.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States has held that, in 
case there is no agreement on the part of the policyholder to 
forfeit his policy because of non-payment of a renewal premium 
when due, the policyholder has an interest in the equitable 
value of the policy. 

Several of the States have passed laws prohibiting the for- 















feiture of a life policy, because of the non-payment of a renewal 
premium, and requiring the company to give paid-up insurance 
—basing its amount upon the net value of the policy at the 
time a renewal premium is not paid. 

It is not considered necessary to cite other authorities to show 
that the policyholder has an equitable interest in the accrued 
value of his policy, and that this interest is the amount of paid- 
up insurance, which the sum held by the company to the credit 
of the policy will at that time purchase. We have given one ot 
the various methods by which companies compute the money 
surrender value of their policies. We will now refer to one of 
the many plans by which they propose to determine the amount 
which should be applied to the purchase of paid-up insurance. 
The Secretary and Counsellor of the Chamber of Life Insurance, 
in the article above mentioned, says: 

*« Let the company take the policy at the net price which it 
appears to have according to the company’s own tables of mor- 
tality—deduct therefrom the value at that time of the premiums 
promised and unpaid—and let the rest be applied to the purchase 
of paid-up insurance for the policyholder who fails to pay a 
renewal premium when due.” 

In illustration of the practical working of this plan, take the 
case of an ordinary life policy for $10,000, issued at age 30, 
the annual premium being $227. Upon paying this amount 
the policyholder is insured for one year. In case he is alive at 
the beginning of the second policy-year—and does not pay the 
annual premium then due—the above plan gives him credit for 
the net price which the policy then appears to have according 
to the company’s own tables of mortality. This net price is 
$3126.24. The policyholder is charged the present value of 
the premiums “promised and unpaid.” ‘The present value at 
age 31 of a life series.of annual payments each equal to $227, 
is $4,056.90. By this plan we see that the policyholder is in 
debt $930.66 at the beginning of the second year—this too after 
he has paid $227 for insurance for one year, the net price of 
which was $81.01. It is not deemed necessary to give further 
illustrations of a plan which produces results like this. 

The following extracts are taken from letters of Prof. Wm. H. 
C. Bartlett, Actuary of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, published in the official reports of the National In- 
surance Convention, 1871. He says: 


“The price of surrender value should depend upon the con- 
dition of the applicant as regards health at the time.” ‘* The 
company can afford to be liberal to a member whose vital 
powers are rapidly ebbing, while it should be stringent, yet just, 
to one in the opposite condition.” But “* The mathematician 
must solve the problem on the assumption that the only differ- 
ences of vital powers are those arising from differences of 
ages.” 

“The company’s interest in any particular policy,” is ‘the 
present value of the sums the policy would, if continued in the 
company in its present condition, contribute from year to year 
to pay death claims on other policies.” ‘‘ The interest of the 
assured or of his heirs in his policy,” is “ the present reserve,” 
(net value.) ‘The present value of these being found, their 
difference,” * will be the value sought.” 

“ Single premium”—* Resolves itself, in effect, into two 
portions, one of which, with jts interest accumulations, con- 
stitutes the policyholder’s share of the annual death claims, 
and to the end of what may be called his tabular life; and the 
other works at compound interest till it amounts, at the same 
epoch, to the sum assured.” A withdrawing policyholder 
‘“ should be retired under conditions that would leave the rela- 
tion between the present financial resources of the company 
and its future obligations, as affected by the considerations above 
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stated, undisturbed. These conditions may be fulfilled by giv- 
ing to a retiring member, the money working to reach the sum 
assured, which must sooner or later pass by death to his heirs, 
and retaining that pledged for future death claims. The sum 
of these constitutes at any instant the assured’s reserve, (net 
value.) The difference between the reserve and that appro- 
priated to death claims, is, it seems to me, an equitable sur- 
render value.” 

“ Annual premiums”—“ The question is narrowed down to 
forfeiture or sale.” ‘I treat the reserves on these policies 
exactly as though they had come from a paid-up policy ”—* not 
for the purpose of exchange ”**but to secure the equities 
of an actual surrender.” * * * * * * 

“Such is my solution of the question of surrender value for 
the more popular and common policies, in so far as the elements 
that pertain to this complex problem have been subjected to 
mathematical analysis by myself.” 

From the foregoing extracts it is clear that in 1871 it was 
proposed to deduct from the reserve (net value) the present 
value of the sums the policy would, if continued in the company 
in its present condition, contribute from year to year to pay 
death claims on other policies. The same authority says in 1878 : 

** From the surrender value the company allows its retiring 
members we deduct a sum sufficient to satisfy all the claims of 
the company and existing policyholders upon the party with- 
drawing, and an additional sum to constitute a fund to replace 
the loss.” 

In computing all the claims of the company and existing 
policyholders upon the party withdrawing, we may be sure 
that the present value of the sums the policy would, if con- 
tinued in its present condition, contribute from year to year to 
pay death claims on other policies, is not omitted. We have 
endeavored to show that this particular claim has no founda- 
tion in equity. 





IS A UNIFORM TARIFF OF RATES ATTAIN- 
ABLE? 


HE great trouble with the business of underwriting during 

the past few years has not been a lack of business, but 
inadequate rates. As we showed in our January issue, there 
has been but little variation year by year in the amount of insur- 
ance written since 1871, while the amount received in premiums 
has steadily fallen off, till in 1878, the loss to the companies by 
reason of reduced rates was something like $15,000,000. The 
official statements of the companies for 1879, just completed, 
show that a majority of them did not receive sufficient premiums 
to cover their expenses, and drew upon their surplus for their 
dividends. Almost any other class of men engaged in a busi- 
ness that was being conducted at a loss year after year, would 
get together and devise some scheme for transforming the loss 
into profit. We have seen, very recently, the men engaged in 
various manufacturing enterprises holding conventions to con- 
sider the condition of their special lines of business, and finally 
agreeing upon an advance in prices, the schedule adopted to be 
binding equally upon all. The tariffs thus adopted have been 
carried into effect, and the result is an improvement in the 
prospects of these industrial enterprises. Instead of running 
their factories at a loss for the sake of maintaining an active 
competition with their rivals, they are now selling their goods 
at schedule rates and making a fair profit. In accordance with 
arrangements of this character, there have been advances made 





in cotton and rubber goods, in various iron manufactures, 
woolen goods, etc. These are sensible business men, who, 
instead of whining over low prices and excessive competition, 
have set to work to remedy the difficulty in the only way that 
experience has shown to be feasible, viz., by combination, 

The insurance interest, however, that complains s6 grievously 
of low rates, has not been able as yet to effect such a combina- 
tion. Months ago a Tariff Association was formed, with a 
view to the adoption of a uniform schedule of rates, and there 
has been much discussion and much caucusing in committees, 
but the desired result is as far from accomplishment now as it 
was when the Association was organized. The more the point 
is discussed, the more distrustful the company managers become 
of one another, and the greater the amount of backbiting and 
the more vigorous the criminations and recriminations. There 
are about one hundred and fifty companies doing business in this 
city, the managers of each of which have different ideas and meth- 
ods of ‘conducting their affairs. These ideas and methods are 
as wide apart as the poles, and it is doubtful if they can ever be 
brought to stand harmoniously upon one platform. Under the 
head of “* News of the Month” we print in this issue the 
substance of a number of “ interviews” which a member of THE 
Spectator staff had with several representatives of com- 
panies and members of firms of brokers. It will be seen that 
while they agree in no single point as to the management of the 
business, they are unanimous in their distrust of each other. If 
we were to repeat all that each says of the other, the public 
would come to the conclusion that underwriters are the greatest 
set of scalawags above ground. But we know better than this, 
and know them to be, as a rule, a keen, active set of business 
men, possessed of fully as good a share of integrity as is to be 
found in any class of men. Their business rivalry engenders 
suspicion, distrust and violent prejudices. These qualities are 
permitted to dominate their minds to such an extent as to pre- 
vent their coming to any understanding for the betterment of 
their business. While this is unfortunate, it is a fact that must 
be recognized by those who are attempting to perfect the Tariff 
Association. 

But these “interviews” indicate that, aside from their hostility 
towards others, there are some managers of companies who do 
not want a uniform tariff of rates—at least, not one that will be 
binding upon them. These are some of the small-capital com- 
panies, who argue that a uniform tariff would place them at a 
disadvantage, as insurers would prefer to insure in a company 
possessed of a large capital and a large surplus to.a company 
with a small capital and a small surplus, the rates being equal. 
They claim that the small companies are, as a rule, more 
economically managed than the large ones, and can afford to 
write policies for a less rate ; also, that as they risk less in given 
lines, they are subject to fewer heavy losses, which makes the 
quality of the indemnity they offer insurers even better than 
that offered by the large-capital companies. They argue that if 
it costs them less to insure a given risk they can afford to do it 
cheaper than the large companies can. One of the gentlemen 
interviewed believes in ‘free trade in insurance,” and would see 
each company fix its own rates independently of all others. He 
holds that competition will be sure to keep the rates low enough 
for the protection of the public, while directors and stockhold- 
ers may be trusted to maintain them high enough to yield them 
a profit. 

The different views held by brokers in insurance will cause 
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some surprise. It is well known that companies have been 
paying commissions to brokers ranging from 15 to 25 per cent 
—one president of a company declares that as high as 35 and 
40 per cent is paid by some companies—and that it is proposed 
by the Tariff Association to establish a uniform commission of 
7% per cent. One broker, who controls a large amount 
of business, says that he will be satisfied with 1o per cent, but 
no less, while another says he wants to see all commissions by 
the companies abolished, and the brokers left to depend upon 
the insurers for their compensation. This is a bold proposition, 
but so at variance with present practices that its adoption is not 
probable. It would be a satisfaction to know just what propor- 
tion of premiums the companies paid out in commissions; if 
they could be relieved of this item of expense there is no doubt 
but they could make money at present rates. But, as they are 
likely to go on paying commissions, it would be a good thing if 
these could be made uniform. The brokers are too important a 
factor in underwriting to be ignored or treated discourteously or 
unfairly. 

Considering these different views of the present situation, its 
causes and consequences, the question may well be asked, “Is 
a uniform tariff of rates attainable?” We are free to admit 
that we see no hope for it until the conditions surrounding the 
business of underwriting are very much changed. The pro- 
fession is so permeated with jealousy, hostility, suspicion, 
detraction and backbiting, that there is, apparently, no hope of 
obtaining even a majority endorsement of any scheme that may 
be proposed. There is a faint possibility that the plan under 
discussion by the Tariff Association may be adopted, but we 
have no confidence in its being maintained. There is such an 
utter lack of good faith among managers that some one of them 
might be relied upon to violate it within twenty-four hours after 
signing. 








CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


WHAT BECAME OF OUR SURVEYORS DURING 
THE YEAR 1879. 


\ N JE were not told in so many words how they were engaged, or 

in what part of the States they were located, but knowing 
that “ when the cat is away the mice will play,” and in the absence of 
any direct proof to the contrary, one would think that in some far-off 
region there had been gathered together a convention of surveyors, 
protracted beyond all precedent, and that every identical surveyor had 
to report in person or resign his office forthwith. In no other way 
can the wholesale destruction of so much valuable property during 
the past year be accounted for. 

The season was fitly inaugurated by the large fires in January 
in the dry goods district of New York, and closed most appropriately 
in the latter end of December, with a brilliant display in the woolen 
and paper district of Boston. No sensible man will pretend to say, 
that if the buildings destroyed, and their contents, had been examined 
from time to time, that our insurance companies would just now spend 
so much time in finding out how much they have lost, instead of the 
more congenial task of seeing how much they have made. Webster, 
the dictionary man, is an acknowledged authority on many matters, 
but when we come to the matter of insurance, Walford knows more 
than Webster. 


Webster defines the duties of a surveyor to be: ‘‘ To examine with 





reference to condition, situation, and value ; as to survey a building to 
determine its value and exposure to loss by fire.”” Mr. C. Walford, of 
London, (no mean authority) intimated pretty clearly that the duties of 
a surveyor do not end when the building is examined, but that the 
examination should be continuous, and more should be known of the 
operations carried on in the buildings after the insurance is effected, 
Speaking at the Underwriters Association held in Chicago, last Septem- 
ber, he said: “The practice of fire underwriting is essentially progres- 
sive. Every new product rendered necessary by the growing require- 
ments of our manufacturers, every new process, the result either of 
chemical analysis, or for multiplying and facilitating production; even 
the very acts of those who lamp-black their silks, or introduce inferior 
oils in the manipulation of their shoddy; even I say the very frauds of 
commerce, have to be taken notice of, regarded, aye, measured by the 
practical fire writer.” 

If this holds good in London, there can be no reason for its rejection 
in America, and we find almost the same argument used by F. C, 
Moore, who says: “Insurance companies find that the thorough sur- 
vey of their risks from time to time by intelligent pains taking inspec- 
tors, has a beneficial effect beyond the cancellation of policies on 
objectionable hazards, and that the values of such surveys should not 
be estimated merely by the number of risks which may or may not 
afterwards burn, of those declined. The moral effect of an intelligent 
inspection upon the risks retaincd in preventing fires, which might 
have taken place but for such inspection, would be nearer the measure 
of the benefit secured.” I firmly believe in this “intelligent inspec- 
tion,’ and I believe another thing, and that is, that this “ intelligent 
inspection ’’ is very seldom made. I do not speak rashly, or unad- 
visedly, when I say that for about fifteen years I have been in factories, 
workshops, chemical works, mills, and printing offices in various cities 
in the United States, and at all hours of the day, and I never yet met 
with a surveyor who came to inspect any operation carried on within 
the walls. 

They may have made their visits just after I had left, it is true, but in 
the chemical works of which I was part owner, no one put in an appear- 
ance after the application for insurance was granted. 

The old maxim is still in force that, “‘ What is every one’s business, 
is nobody’s business.” I know that a large amount of blame is laid at 
the door of “ faulty construction,” but it may be as well for some folks 
to remember that faulty construction would never be heard of, unless 
it was indorsed and sanctioned by faulty surveying. In The New York 
Herald of Dec. 29th, we read, “ An assertion recently appeared in the 
columns of The Herald, that over three hundred buildings, with ezgAt- 
inch party walls, had gone up in the city since the first of January.” 
As a reporter undertook to verify this statement, he saw more than 
enough to convince him that the survey of new buildings is a delusion 
and a sham. 

On the south side of Eighty-first street, east of Second avenu2, stands 
a row of fifteen three-story and basement brick dwellings, with party 
walls only eight inches thick. How many of these have been surveyed 
and insured did not transpire. 

In the same city he saw new buildings “‘ propped up,” and “ walls 
that bulged out,’’ besides some new walls “ braced up” to keep them 
from falling down. In all charity, we ought to believe that these walls 
and buildings were erected during the heated term, when our friends 
were surveying the ocean at Long Branch. The “ great fire” in the 
dry goods district of New York, need not have been great, if those so 
called fire-proof structures had been properly surveyed and properly 
condemned, for somebody knew they were more dangerous than frame 
buildings or brick buildings, in frame rows, which are poor risks at high 
rates. Buildings have gone up in St. Louis which are a disgrace to the 
city. The mayor alludes to this in his message when he states: “In 
two or three instances large buildings with lofty stories were wrapped 
in flames in a few moments. I think this subject should be examined 
by a committee, so that any additional safeguards in the construction 
of buildings may be incorporated in our municipal regulations.” 

If this state of things were confined to New York and St. Louis it 
would be bad enough, but from almost every city of any importance 
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we hear complaints of flimsy erections which will scarcely bear their 
own weight. Why they were ever built isfa problem not yet solved, 
unless, indeed, the builder and surveyor divided any profits made by 
the sale of such death traps. We need some Alexander to cut the 
Gordian knot, which binds the builder and surveyor in its coils. There 
are doubtless many good men and true who will not risk their reputa- 
tion by associating with a class who build to sell on any terms, but the 
great want of the age (if I may quote Mr. Walford again) seems to be 
inside surveyors, or men who know quite as much about} the contents 
of a building as they do of its construction. 

Mr. Walford said: “ Put not your faith in fire-proof buildings. The 
contents being combustible (frequently highly inflammable) the tem- 
perature these create under ignition will expand, and so displace iron 
pillars and girders; will disintegrate masonry the most solid, and so 
will speedily crumble down and destroy a building, the materials of 
which, fer se, could noi be destroyed. Do not store such combustible 
and inflammable articles, as oil, tallow, rosin, and turpentine, in the 
basements of buildings, containing in their upper floors tea, tobacco, 
or preserved fruits, for explosions may occur which will bring down 
the building in a moment.” 

As the courts in so many cases decide against insurance companies, 
it is time that the companies decide for themselves that they will not 
insure any building which has not been subjected to a more thorough 
and continuous examination than many of the buildings underwent 
which were burnt in the year of grace, 1879. E. B. 





MOTIVES TO INCENDIARISM—PIG AND POLICY. 


LIA’S essays are all good and readable—as a bill of fare at an in- 
E surance dinner—sauced by a sharp appetite; but that ome on 
“roast pig” is dessert and wine to all the rest, and will get up an ap- 
petite where there was none before, and make a dyspeptic’s mouth 
water with unalloyed desire and delight. The aroma of that crackling 
is full of bewildering suggestion and makes one forgiving and tolerant 
toward the worst of heathen, and almost willing to excuse cannibalism, 
if allured by such an overpowering fascination; ‘ Crackling,’ indeed ! 
How toothsome to a Tahitian! and how appropriate and necessary as 
ornament, suffix and appendix to a Yankee general muster! Savory 
and welcome to any nostril or palate, it would make a Turk forget the 
Sky, or a Hindoo his Caste—should either get too near the temptation, 
when hungry, or unobserved. 

Your well-posted readers have perused Elia, of course, and know all 
about this culinary luxury ; but for the purpose of comparison and par- 
allel, a repetition of the leading features of the incident will be endured 
and excused. It is very curious, indeed, how history, etc., is renewed 
and repeated from day to day—as see hereinafter. The Chinese for 
thousands of centuries had eaten their meats raw, and would have con- 
tinued to do so still, but for an accident which, like Newton’s apple, 
upset all precedent and put the entire Chinese world to jogging on in 
an entirely new direction : And thus it happened :—Ho-ti, a Swinchera, 
dwelt in a principality called Con-Sin, up in the Northwest corner of 
the flowery kingdom, and he and his son Bobo (Booby with us, doubt- 
less,) lived in a thatched cottage, together with a sow and nine pigs, 
which constituted the entire household. 

Now Ho-ti, as was his wont, had gone to the woods, gathering mast 
for his herd, while Bobo remained in charge at home, and like other 
half-wits, was not long alone before he was playing with matches, or 
the fire, and incurring the hazard usual in such cases. He set the house 
on fire, of course, and in spite of his tears and frantic appeals to Joss 
for succor in his distress, the loss was “ total,” with only a slight in- 
surance in a Con-Sin mutual, which had no capital, but could boast an 
impairment of credit equal to any company in the kingdom. Bobo 
boohooed and bellowed lustily over his disaster for a while, but the 
tear-flood abated in due time, and then he fell to thinking how to re- 











pair damages, and shun the thrashing which was pretty sure to follow 


his dad’s return from the woods. And then it was—following his nose, 
that Bobo made the great discovery destined to exalt all China from 
barbarism up to the first rung of the ladder, whose topmost round 
lands those who attain it upon the highest plane of civilization. 

He “smelt a smell,” an odor so unlike anything ever inhaled by 
Chinaman before, and so fragrant and bewitching withal, that he half 
rejoiced that the hut was burned, because of the rapturous consequences 
arising therefrom. But one gratified sense only stimulated others into 
activity, and Bobo’s mouth soon began to moisten for a taste of that, 
which had given the nostril so violent a cant-celestial. So he dug and 
dug in the cooling ashes, until he found one of the nine pigs whose fate 
was sealed by the conflagration, and, fool-like, began to claw it with 
his bare fingers, which were soon burned by the contact, and as soon 
transferred to his mouth, which always served as cooler and poultice in 
every such emergency ; and it is thought that some of the pig-skin, or 
“ crackling " as it is called when thus roasted—adhered to Bobo’s fin- 
gers, and was in this way conveyed to his tongue, dissipating all sense 
of the burn, by the delighted taste, which was so supremely gratified 
by contact with this source of a hitherto unknown joy. He sniffed, 
tasted, gorged, howled and danced with delight ; and was so perfectly 
occupied and bewitched by his discovery, that he failed to discover the 
old man Ho-ti, until he was close upon him, with an uplifted gad and a 
mouth so full of curses that he was not able to unload them with any 
coherence whatever—for a time. A few whacks with the gad, however, 
which Bobo hardly noticed, seemed to equalize Ho-ti’s rage somewhat, 
and he was soon able to enquire, expostulate and curse in the same 
breath :—You long-eared sucks-son, unmusical mule and devil, nephew, 
what have you been doing, and what are you doing still ?—eating fire ! 
and what else—Oh! Lord! what ‘have you there—say quick!” But 
Bobo could only roll his eyes and wag his greased tongue, with “ The 
PiG—tather! him roast, him sweet, very good,—eat, father, EAT!” 
And, an instant later, this loving son had another pig out of the ashes, 
torn asunder by main strength, and the half of it forced into his father’s 
unwilling hands, from which it was not long in finding its way to his 
masticators and down his ravished throat. And Ho-ti was converted 
also to this new-fashioned feed, and both proselytes—father and son— 
so delighted by their discovery, that neither quit the ashes of their de- 
stroyed domicile, until the very last pig of the nine was found and de- 
voured, even to the faintest kink of the final “ little pig’s tail.’’ 

But as with those who first ate of the forbidden pippen, when 
gorged and full of their new found pleasure—a thought of possible 
wrong and offense occurred to Ho-ti & Son, and they would fain keep 
still about their discovery, and thus avoid any contingent evil that 
might ensue therefrom. But Bobo’s mouth was too large and too well 
lubricated to retain so big a burthen long, and it was soon out, and 
became a matter of wonder and horror, wherever almond-eyes and pig- 
tails got in conjunction, and an arrest of these sacrilegious innovators 
was not long deferred, and beheading would soon have followed, but 
for the cunning of Ho-ti’s lawyer whose “ precedent ” has been often 
observed in subsequent courts, and too generally with like success, 
It was a jury trial—and to establish the unimportance of the offense, 
counsel for the defendants positively contrived to have some of the 
“ Roast” exhibited in court, and submitted to nostril and palate of each 
juror, whereat, a verdict of “not guilty ” followed at once, although 
the offense was confessed and proved beyond any peradventure what- 


‘ever ; and the court was observed to nod and wink at Ho-ti’s counsel 


in an approving and satisfied way, while the prisoners were discharged 
and went home, wondering how it was that they retained their heads 
while thousands had lost theirs on far less occasion. 

It was the first business of course, of these “ sufferers by fire,”’ to re- 
place their lost dwelling, and fortunately in a country where poles and 
ledge are plenty, it costs as little to “ replace,” as where saw mills pre- 
vail, and slabs, slats and refuse can be had for the picking up; and 
hence, Ho-ti’s hut was soon up and occupied again by father and son, 
and the lean-to in due time, by a female swine and “ litter,” whose ad- 
vent had occurred, at an epoch when long life among pigs was quite 
destitute of probability. Indeed, like American_ice-houses, Chinese 
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piggeries became suddenly very combustible, and as “ specially hazard- 
ous” as naptha, gun-cotton or celluloid are now counted to be, and 
were soon classed as “ uninsurable’’ among all Celestial underwriters. 
Whenever a sow farrowed a fire followed, as to roast a pig it was 
deemed necessary to burn a house; nor was the des'ruction counted a 
loss, so long as something more estimable was secured thereby. It 
matters little what that something is—be it pig or policy—or where 
sought, if its possession is more than a recompense for the temporary 
inconvenience of house-burning. So thought Ho-ti most certainly, for 
his second and third dwelling soon went, as did the first, and his ex- 
ample becoming contagious, fires were frequent and in all parts of the 
kingdom, and people ran to conflagrations, not so much to help the dis- 
tressed as to feast on the pig that was sure to be found where a fire 
had occurred. And the motive to burn pervading all men and every- 
where alike, the idea of criminality was soon lost in smoke, and courts 
and juries being equally greased by the same rind,‘there was no possi- 
bility of conviction, however manifest the incendiarism. Wherever 
in any community the rewards of vice become a paramount motive to 
action, vice soon loses its distinctive character, and its practice ceases 
to be an offence. Indeed, are not some vices as gambling, duelling, 
etc., accomplishments, if not virtues, of which gentlemen in many of 
the highest circles of civilized life, should in no wise, be destitute ? 
And could not the motive to incendiarism be made so urgent and uni- 
versal that the man who ignored and disregarded it would be looked 
upon as a ninny and imbecile ; while he who embraced and made most 
by the opportunity would incontinently become a leader in society ? 
He at least would have little to fear from a community which had de- 
liberately put a statute on its records, inviting to, if not justifying, acts 
considered criminal in most civil societies. A state creating and legal- 
izing motives to incendiarism, has no right, had it a disposition, to 
punish the incendiary. But the disposition would not be found when 
the motive was wide-spread, and courts and juries liable at any mo- 
ment to yield thereto; the crime would rather soon come to be con- 
sidered a mere peccadillo, if ‘not an evidence of superior smartness, 
for which the offender should be commended, sooner than condemned. 
Major motives dictate and determine human volitions; with Ho-ti, ap- 
petite controlled, and all else was sacrificed to that. But fuller fed, 
and better housed the case would have been reversed, and his dwell- 
ing preserved. Yet, enhance the motive, so that relative loss and 
gain is preserved, and results will follow at all times, and everywhere, 
as in Ho-ti’s experience. The motive to ircendiarism may become 
superior to present values, even in the best localities and relations ; and 
where, by deception, collision or otherwise, policies of insurance are 
made to cover structures cheaply erected, badly located, decayed and 
encumbered largely, there is surely a pig under the thatch which will in- 
vite aconflagration or a “roast” at no distant day. And, as in some 
States, the bounty on wolf-scalps has warranted and encouraged wolf- 
culture as a profession may not legislation which determines values 
before a loss occurs, stimulate the production of that which is well sold 
whenever a legally “valued”’ policy of insurance, is involved in its de- 
struction ? IRON POINT. 








MISCELLANY. 
ENQUIRIES BY EXAMINING PHYSICIANS. 


HE following relative to examinations for life insurance we trans- 
late from the Deutsche Versicherungs Zeitung : 

The undeniable peculiarities which a hereditary disease possesses, to 
be transmitted in certain families and mark them for their. prey, should 
be well considered and inquired into at the examination of an applicant 
for insurance. It is very necessary to know the age and general health 
of the parents, or, if dead, the cause of death and time. Like infor- 
mation should also be gained in regard to brothers and sisters. Es- 

ecially two points should be well elucidated. Consumption and lunacy, 
th in direct and indirect lineage. Most of those applicants who seek 
to have their lives insured, know very well that the general ill-health of . 
their family might testify against them, and thus either fraudulently 





conceal facts or call consumption asthma, or bronchitis, as the cause of 
death of father or brother. Should a brother or sister have died at an 
early age of some constitutional disease, the expressions of “ died at 
birth,” or “died shortly after birth,” are purposely made use of to con- 
ceal grave facts, ‘“ Died at birth” means very generally. “ died several 
weeks after birth; or, “ shortly after birth,” may embrace the lapse of 
several months. The examining physician must use much tact and 
patience to arrive at the truth. 

Not alone may certain constitutional diseases be transmitted in cer- 
tain families, but also a certain type of constitution, with its failing, 
will often be found hereditary. The line of succession does not always 
go from parent to child, but acts sometimes very “irregularly,” disap- 
pearing in one generation, to appear in the next. Sometimes it con- 
fines itself to the male, at other times to the female issue. 

The hereditary disease is not always transplanted in a certain well- 
defined form, but merely assumes a constitutional weakness, shortening 
the length of life. Finlayson has demonstrated by statistics that cer- 
tain families possess'a characteristic longevity, while others possess 
one below mediocrity. To be born of strong and healthy parents may 
be equivalent with a good claim to longevity. The energy of constitu- 
tion is the best shield against any destructive attacks of disease. There 
exists hardly an octagenarian whose line of ancestors might not boast 
of a number of examples of a like age. This so well-established truth 
has attained to the ranks of a self-evident truth, and it is common to 
find similar examples of longevity in the immediate family circle. The 
same law holds good as to the shortness of life. Hardly a member of 
the family of Thurgot p+ssed the fiftieth year; he himself died at 53, 
in spite of all apparent powers of constitution visible in his tempera- 
ment. 

The present examining physicians of English life insurance com- 
panies follow at present the very laudable practice of rejecting the ap- 
plications of all such persons whose parents or grand-parents have died 
of consumption. But Dr. Christison remarks that there are certain cir- 
cumstances which modify this course, which are: 

1. The general health of the applicant, and his little inclination to 
colds: 

2. His burly growth: 

3. An early developed chest, neither flat, nur narrow, nor high at 
the shoulders : 

4. Absence of scrofula: 

5. Capacity of taking a long breath : 

6. Similarity with the strong branch of the family, in case consump- 
tion appeared only in one ot the parents : 

7. The sound condition of his lungs, when the examination was 
thoroughly made with the stethescope, and by percussion. 

8. When the applicant’s age has passed the period in which the dis- 
ease is generally manifested : 

To these modifications might be added, that the applicant shail 
have passed the age in which said hereditary disease shows itself in 
the family; that the nearest living relations show no tendencies to 
scrofula; that the applicant pursues a business little favoring the de- 
velopment of the disease, and that he is temperate in his habits. 

It should not be forgotten that the scrofulous diathesis does not 
alone show itself in phthisis pulmonalis, but also in diseases of the 
joints, curvature of the spine, swellings of the glands, etc. In many 
families, in the same individual, even, phthisis and cancer appear in 
common, and a death produced by these diseases in the family of the 
applicant should be held equal to two deaths by phthisis. 

Also lunacy frequently occurs in conjunction with diseases of the 
blood. Especially hereditary are the diseases of the heart, but this may 
be explained by their connection with acute rheumatism. 

Another hereditary disease is cancer, and it may be governed by the 
same rules as phthisis. The age in which it first shows itself, the symp- 
toms by which it betrays its presence and that it has taken hold of a 
certain organ, and the characteristics of the disease should never be 
lost sight of. 

Rheumatism of the joints, also, is in many cases hereditary. Of 165 
cases, observed by Cohmel, PAtouillet and Piorry, 81 were transmitted. 
Thus, also, the gout. ~The English Dr. Sir C. Scudamore, found in 522 
cases, that 322 had a father, mother, grandfather, grandmother, uncle 
or aunt, who had similarly been afflicted. 

Many diseases of the abdomen, especially liver complaints, may be 
considered as hereditary. Levy records the following example : “ Louis 
Pierre Demorétes died in the year 1804 of a tumor of the liver. Of six 
children left by him, one died at the retreat from Moscow, and the 
other five, like their father, died between the ages of 45 and 48, of a 
tumor of the liver. The oldest child which died in 1830, at Tours, left 
a son, who in 1850, was exactly 48 years of age, The bilious tempera- 
ment was exceedingly pronounced in him, and he had two sons of 
whom the elder had all the symptoms of an early liver complaint, while 
the younger possessed a lymphatic sanguinic temperament. Worms 
and stone in the bladder also, are hereditary. eS 

Many diseases of the brain, paralysis, epilepsy, lunacy, are visibly 
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hereditary. Hemorrh>ges of the brain reappears in successive genera- 
tions of certain families, and paralysis shows itself in those who come 
of apoplectic parents, especially when they have similar growth and 
conditions of body. Many children inherit their fatal dispositions 
to fixed diseases with these similar conditions of the body. 
Persons, descending from apoplectic parents, and who are 
similarly built, should be questioned carefully, whether they 
suffer with headache, dizziness or like complaints. Many examples 
certify to the fact that cramps are most certainly transmissible. 

Lunacy, or the especial condition of the constitution, with which it is 
connected, appears mostly in the circle of the family and lateral branches, 
in the same form. It appears most generally at a specified age. The 
French physiologist Toville, considers transmission as the most com- 
mon causeof lunacy. Esquiol found of 431 lunatics, 337 cases inherited 
from parents. Desportes traced, of 3468 cases, 342 as due to inherit- 


ance. In the Salpetriere of Paris, of 789 cases, 105 were similarly 


situated. ’ 
It is well to refuse an application of a person who descends of lunatic 


parents, or who has a lunatic brother or sister and who frequently suf- 
fers of weakness of the nerves, hypochondria, congestion of the brain, 
or frequent pains of the head. It is advisable at times to study the 
health of the children, since many diseases of the blood of the parents, 
such as scrofula and syphilis are most piainly visible in the corporeal 
condition of the children, and thus a light is thrown on the health of 
the parents. 

Also the avocation should be considered. A baker who has lost a 
brother by consumption, is placed in the same situation as one who 
has lost two brothers or sisters with the same disease, but who, him- 
self, follows a healthy vocation. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF LIBRARIES BY FIRE. 


ORNELIUS WALFORD, F. I. A.,T. S. S., author of “The 
t.. Insurance Cyclopedia,’’ contributes to the Insurance Record 
of London, a lengthy and interesting paper on “The destruction of 
libraries by fire.’’ We print below the first part of his article, and in 
our next will print the remainder; being the chronology of fires in li- 
braries, showing the immense destruction of valuable works that has 


been caused by fires. 

The destruction of libraries, whether Jarge or small, public or pri- 
vate, is always an event deepiy to be deplored, not simply on the ground 
of intrinsic value of the objects consumed, but because, too often, the 
treasures destroyed cannot be replaced by mere pecuniary outlay, and 
frequently not at all. The subject has been brought prominently 
under consideration during the past year from several circumstances. 
The almost total destruction of the Birmingham Free Library is the 
more prominent of these ; but the narrow escape of the noble library 
at Osterly House, near Brentford (seat of the Earl of Jersey), formed 
during the last century by Sir J, Childs, banker, Temple Bar, contain- 
ing as it does numerous books printed by Caxton, and many others of 
great rarity—would, if the fire had not been checked at an early stage, 
have proved a more serious calamity in the interest of literature gener- 
ally. I may, I trust, also be pardoned for recording the fact that my 
own special collection—formed during the labor of a lifetime, 
and containing many out-of-the-way pieces, which could hardly be 
replaced—has been in serious jeopardy during the like period. It may 
be that the selfish instincts of one’s nature have operated more keenly 
in reference to this latter incident ; but, be this as it may, I have long 
thought seriously upon the question of fires in libraries, and therefore 
have prepared the present paper—with a full sense of its shortcomings 
and other defects. I may start to the serious consideration of my sub- 
ject with the incontrover ible declaration that the burning of a library 
is a national loss—the degree of loss simply varying with the nature of 
the case. Libraries have been formed in all ages, and for many pur- 
poses ; but whatever the purpose there is generally .a notion of per- 
petuity about collections of books : but history sadly dispels the illusion. 
It seems, indeed, to be a fact that of all accumulated treasures, books 
are the most liable to destruction. This does not arise from anything 
inherent to them, an individual book being a very difficult thing to burn 
—requiring alike time and patience to accomplish. Collectively they 
will stand a good deal of fire, so long as they can be kept compact. 
The real danger to books is in their surroundings. They are too often 
placed in buildings unsuited for their preservation, and as they cannot 
in emergencies be rapidly removed they fall as it were hopelessly into 
the power of the destroyer. 

I do not know that it will be worth while to dwell upon preventive 





measures applicable to the preservation of private collections of books 
—these share the fate of the mansions and buildings wherein they are 
deposited ; and the circumstances with which they are surrounded are 
so various that they can only be reviewed very generally. In my re- 
marks upon precautions to be taken in regard to public libraries, sug- 
gestions will naturally arise that may be applicable in a greater or less 
degree to private ones. 

It seems to me that the more practicable course will be to assume 
that a brary is to be established in any given locality, and that a mew 
building is to be provided for its accommodation. What are the pre- 
cautions which should or can be taken in view of rendering its destruc- 
tion by fire, if not impossible, in the last degree improbable ? 

I am not an architect, and do not understand architecture or build- 
ing terms in any such degree of completeness as to enable me to make 
use of them aptly. I must therefore simply use ordinary language for 
my purpose. In the planning of such a building it would of course be 
remembered that books have other enemies than fire, as moisture, in- 
sects and dus’; also that readers require light, warmth and general 
comfort. Upon these points I shall not enter further, but they must 
always be kept in mind. 

I am not going to suggest an absolutely et oe building, for if 
such a building be possible, and be actually attained—the cost being 
always excessive—only one portion of the task is accomplished, for, as 
the contents can never be made incombustible, there will be always the 
risk of fire in libraries quite apart from the construction of the building 
—although care in construction is one of the most essential safeguards, 
especially in the fireplaces and flues. 

I assume we are ready to begin our new building—every reasonable 
foresight having been taken in the preparation of the plans, with a 
recollection that at some future time the space required may have to be 
increased, and that the present structure may therefore only form a por- 
tion of the nucleus of the larger one, the alteration of buildings is al- 
ways attended with much danger, not only during its progress but 
afterwards, unless all has been foreseen and guarded against. 

The foundations are laid, the basement is under construction, the 
drainage arrangements are to be made complete, once for all against 
leakage and smells. The supply of water and gas will be brought 
within the building, here, then, must be facilities for inspection and 
repairs. The heating of the building, if by hot air or hot water will 
takeeffect from this location. The lavatories will be placed here. 
The housekeeper’s room, and if any one be in residence, the cooking 
will be here manipulated. There will be coals and firewood in store. 
The floors will be asphalted to prevent damp from arising. The ceil- 
ings will be formed of brick arches, springing from iron girders, in view 
of the floor immediately above being also constructed of asphalt or 
cement, practically then the basement will be fire-proof in construction ; 
and there must be adequate ventilation, for all fire-proof structures 
condense the moisture of the atmosphere. The only danger of fire 
will be from the contents. There will probably be newspapers and 
other periodical publications stored for reference—I mean in the portion 
of space not required for the domestic purposes already named. A 
“lift” of some kind may be necessary to carry the volumes expe- 
ditiously to the floors above, and for returning them. In a lift there is 
danger of communicating fire from and to as many floors as the build- 
ing extends to. This has been foreseen. The shelf accommodation 
here can be economically and securely constructed of brick, partitions 
and Yorkshire flag or slate shelves, like a wine Cellar, but the edges 
and covers of books are not of glass and to prevent damage these fire- 
proof book-bins must be lined on bottom (if stone be used) and sides 
with slate surface made quite smooth, it is inexpensive and effective. 
In each room so used in the basement there should be a centre-table of 
slate on brick piers. The coil for warming may be placed right under 
this table. 

Architects know the kind of slate which will stand heat—these are 
largely used for polished mantlepieces. The casements for lighting the 
basement may be constructed of iron. This should be the case with 
the window trames all through the building to avoid ignition from out- 
side fires. 

We now reach the first or principal floor, and have provided that 
its flooring should be of inconsumable material—asphalte when laid 
will not burn. We have here to consider shelves and desks or tables 
for readers, and all of these should be of slate, and glazed bricks and 
tiles as far as possible. Coming to the shelves, these, or some of them 
should be let into the actual walls of the building, so that no flames 
can run up between the books and the walls. One shelf so placed a 
few feet from the ground will be really sufficient. In libraries fitted 
with ordinary wooded book-cases, fire generally works great destruc- 
tion by passing up the backs of the cases, and so reaching the fronts 
of the books—their most vulnerable part. Ifthe shelves be made suf- 
ficiently wide the boo 's may stand back an inch from the outer edge 
of the shelves, and so their backs may be protected alike from fire and 
water. Enameled iron may be used for table, desk and cupboard fit- 
tings where glass is not suitable. There would thus be no timber in 
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the rooms on the principal floor, except the rafters in the ceilings; but 
as fires sometimes begin in the tops of houses and work downwards we 
have always to think about the floor above in securing or attempting 
to secure the safety of the room below. 

There is another marked reason for this in the case of libraries: 
water is a destructive element. All floors should be waterproof as 
well as fireproof. 

If the ground floor space be sufficient for the purposes of readers 
there need be no upstairs floors—galleries answering the purpose as far 
as books are concerned, but if there be a librarian or housekeeper in 
residence, bed-room acc mmodation will be required. 

Fire-place, lighting, and water supply all enter into the onsideration 
here. In fire-places there is always danger: “ pockets” in the flues 
for the accumulation of the soot. Chinks in the hearth for the passage 
way of heated cinders, and other particles of combustible material. 

Care is required at every part, one little act of negligence anywhere 
and the whole structure is endangered. In lighting the room, ventil- 
ation becomes doubly required, that is if gas be used. If there be an 
air-shaft in the building all the ventilation should be directed thence, 
but an air shaft may become a fire shaft. Hence care. 

Finally we approach the roof. Here timber runs into flues, or bricks 
left out in building for support of scaffold, a d never filled in may 
speedily and eftectually undo most of the precautions already reviewed ; 
but if, on the other hand, iron and slate or tiles be the materials em- 
ployed, they can be made to harmonize wonderfully wtth the other pre- 
cautions I have enumerated. 

Hitherto I have almost entirely ignored the use of wood in the cor- 
struction of my model building—doors, comely to look upon, I suppose, 
may be made of.enamelled iron; I have not yet seen any—and window 
and door frames of cast iron or slate. But builders are a slow race to 
move, and wood will continue to be used in spite of all arguments to 
the contrary. But even wood may be made incombustible, at Jeast, so 
I am assured by chemists. I give in appendix, the latest process of 
this description. This process should be applied to all the timber used 
in building. There is, I believe, a fire-proof paint available for decor- 
ative purposes, even the carpets, rugs and curtains may be rendered 
incombustible if desired. 

I hope that on the whole I have suggested a library building that 
could not be burned evenif the attempt were made. When and how 
many such may be built, I will not attempt to conjecture—not many 
I fearin my time. There is at least one building filled with documents 
of inestimable value, which has been constructed probably with much 
more elaborate care than is mbodied in the suggestions I have made. 
That is the Public Record Office in Fetter-lane. Even our national 
collection of books in the British Museum is in some measure pro- 
tected by careful forethought in the construction of the building. Yet 
I have often thought that the wooden fittings in the noble reading- 
room, if once ignited, would furnish combustion sufficient to destroy the 
80,000 volumes there stored, if it extended no further. Surely slate and 
iron might well have been substituted. But there being no lighting-up 
ordinarily is a great safegu-rd, and electricity is said to have no com- 
bustible tendencies. 

Now, how far can any of the precautions I have suggested be ap- 
plied to existing libraries? I fear toa very small extent. Houses as 
ordinarily constructed are made to burn, That is, once on fire they are 
rarely saved until entirely gutted. Even in country mansions, origin- 
ally constructed with care, so manifold and continuous have been the 
alterations for heating, lighting, ventilating and enlarging, so contigu- 
ous is the library to tne other portions of the household, so varied are 
the risks from carelessness of workmen and servants, from smoking, 
drinking, reading in bed and other incidents of domestic life, that it 
seems to be only a question of time and turn for all mansions to be 
burned. They are going off at the rate of a few every year. I do not 
know the actual percentage, although I have some important records 
upon the subject. If it were one per cent per annum a century would 
take them all off. It is not so bad as that, and happily all mansions 
do not contain libraries. It is not very easy to ascertain when fires 
occur which have their libraries destroyed and which have not. The 
table given in the second portion of this paper will throw some light 
upon this part of the subject. 

I am disposed to think that the application of the fire-proof process 
to the woodwork, carpets and drapery is about all that can be done in 
ordinary instances. By woodwork I include the floors, doors and book- 
cases. The presence of one rtwo “‘extincteurs” in every mansion is 
now happily becoming the rule and not the exception. 

While I have in the present paper spoken generally of the hopeless 
nature of attempts to protect libraries placed in buildings as ordinarily 
constructed, I certainly do not want to be understood to discourage all 
or any attempts in that direction. There are degrees of external hazard 
and internal risk. A careful inspection of any building, by an expert, 
may lead to the detection of dangers not suspected by others; and 
hence may lead to the avoidance of calamity. The rendering of the 
floors and furniture of buildings incombustible may do much in the 








right direction. The abolition of gas and of dangerous flues may do 
much more. It may even be possible for chemistry to make books jn- 
destructible by fire. These are questions of degree. As I have said, 
even apparently small precautions are sometimes very efficacious, 
Practjcal librarians may be able to suggest points and means entirely 
new to me. 

I ought, perhaps, to notice some of the suggestions which were made 
after the destruction of the Birmingham Free Library. One was that 
the whole shelf arrangements, or book-cases round the room, should 
bé so contrived that immediately on an alarm of fire they might be let 
down into the basement—this of course pre-supposes that the fire does 
not originate in that quarter. Another, and perhaps on the whole 
better, suggestion was that openings should be: left in the walls in 
which should be fitted doors that would let down (and form a tramway 
I suppose), and by means of which the book-cases could be drawn 
bodily out of the burning building with their contents. Those; who 
made these suggestions have, I think, lost sight of the enormous weight 
of large book-cases when filled, and it is only when filled and closely 
packed that books will remain firm in their places whilst the cases are 
moved. Hence these suggestions seem really impracticable. 

I hope that in some of our town libraries, where a few hundred of 
pounds of cost, more or less, is really of very little consequence, some 
regard to the construction of fire-proof buildings will be had. A young 
architect may come forward in this matter and make name and fame 
for himself. But of course it is really the libraries of rare books that 
need the greatest protection from fire. To some of their owners the 
cost is as nothing if the thing can really be done. I hope I may have 
succeeded in showing that it really can. 


APPENDIX TO PART I,—FOR MAKING WOOD INCOMBUSTIBLE. 


The following chemical compound is said to make wood of any kind 
incombustible. It is Mons. M. P. Folbarre’s method : 

Sulphate of zinc 55 pounds, American potash 22 pounds, American 
alum 44 pounds, oxide of magnese 22 pounds, sulphuric acid of 60° 
22 pounds, water 55 pounds. All the solids are to be pored into an 
iron boiler containing the water at a temperature of 45° C, or 113° F. 
As soon as the substances,are dissolved the sulphuric acid is to be 
poured in little by little until all the substances are completely saturated 
(mixed). 

The wood to be operated upon must be prepared in the form required 
for use, and then placed in a suitable receptacle, on iron bars, care be- 
ing taken that there is a space of about half-an-inch between any two 
pieces of the wood. The chemical compound is then pumped into the 
receptacle or apparatus, and as soon as the vacant places are filled up 
it is boiled for three hours. The wood is then taken out and laid upon 
bars or a grating in the open air, to be rendered hard ; after which it is 
fit for uses of all kinds, as ship-building, house-building, railway car- 
riages and trucks, shelving, doors, and any purpose where it may be 
brought in contact with fire. 





ARCHITECTS AND UNDERWRITERS. 


\ N JE copy from The Boston Journal some parts of its report of an 

address delivered recently by Mr. Edward Atkinson, in Bos- 
ton before the Society of Arts, on ‘“‘The Relation of the Architect to 
the Underwriter.” 


“T have given to the secretary as the subject of the evening, ‘ The 
Relation ot the Architect to the Underwriter.’ I might close that 
chapter like that on the snakes in Ireland—there are no snakes in Ire- 
land ; there is apparently very little relation between the architect and 
the underwriter. It is rather the relation which ought to exist between 
them to which I shall devote my attention. It will be found among the 
undoubted facts that the fire-tax imposed upon the peopie of the United 
States is the heaviest tax to which they are now subjected. It is dis- 
tributed with greater equality than almost any other. It is more than 
equal to the cost of the largest standing army of any European nation. 
It is as causeless and as useless and as unfit as would be the existence 
of a standing army of an equal cost in the United States. The record 
of the fires of four years prior to this which has just ended, carefully 
calculated after the facts have been ascertained, and not from mere 
newspaper report, amounts to $327,000,000. The last year exceeds 
the average. The indirect charges are the cost of sustaining in- 
surance companies, not less than $30,000,000, and the cost of fire de- 
partments, not less than $25,000,000. The price we pay for carelessness, 
ignorance, stupidity, and, I think, less than we commonly think, fraud, 
is, $130,000,000 a year. The actual sum paid out by insurance com- 
panies in the four years preceding this year was $170,000,000. 

“ Now, by what title have I any right to speak on this subject, repre- 
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resenting an insurance company, representing a method of insurance 
which is assumed, as a rule, by most persons to be of an entirely differ- 
ent character from the ordinary method of insurance, a mutual insur- 
ance company, with no capital whatever, insuring textile factories, 
paper-mills, and machine-shops—the extra hazardous risks as a whole ? 
Forty-five years ago the Hon. Zachariah Allen, of Rhode Island, having 
a cotton factory with some of the appliances that are now known to be 
effective, went to an underwriter of that day and asked that, in consid- 
eration of those appliances, the rate of insurance upon his factory 
should be reduced. The answer which he received was, ‘ Oh, we can’t 
send our men around to look at these litle improvements that may 
amount to something and maynot. The rate on cotton factories is two 
percent. You may take it or leave it.’ This induced Mr, Allen to 
found the system of the mutual insurance of factories, with a system of 
inspectors who did go around to look into these little appliances and see 
whether they made any difference in the risk or not. The result of that 
is a combination of companies now insuring $200,000,000 a year, each 
insuring the other. The company of which I am president insured last 
year $43,000,000. It was a disastrous year in other lines, a year of ex- 
cessive losses ; we have lost less than $14,000. The mutual alliance of 
companies which Mr. Allen founded forty years ago returned to their 
members this year, on the first of January, on the risks expiring, an 
average of ninety per cent of their premiums, and their average premium 
on the mills which they insured instead of being two per cent is nine- 
tenths of one per cent. The sending around of a few young men tosee 
whether these appliances were good for anything or not has reduced 
the cost of the insurance of those extra hazardous properties to nine one- 
hundredths of one per cent the past year. 

“ Now let us look at the architect. I know and count among my 
personal friends many men as thoroughly competent to build safe 
warehouses, safe churches, and safe school-houses, as any architects 
in the land, and what I shall say will not apply to them. I shall 
speak only of those who, having had a few lessons in the art of de- 
sign, and being capable of copying from photograph, and of com- 
bining a few elements of outside architectural effect, in many cases 
entirely unfitted to the climate and conditions of the land, but inca- 
pable of considering this or the necessities of the business to which 
the buildings are to be devoted, assume to be architects, and impose 
upon public opinion. Pretty pictures put into brick, stone, and iron 
are many of the buildings in the new part of Boston, unfit to be in- 
sured, incapable of being lighted, as to many rooms, unprofitable to 
the owners, and as soon as their interior faults are known to those 
who examine them, no longer carrying any pleasure, even to the eye, 
in their outside decoration, however beautiful it may have appeared 
until its utter unfitness had been measured. The men who build 
those structures I don’t call architects. I have given the values of 
fires for four years; now let us go to classes. In the years 1875, 
1876, 1877, 1878,—1879, increasing the average, but not yet com- 
piled,—_there were burned wholly or in part, in the United States, 
1354 hotels, 265 churches, 182 school-houses, 40 court-houses, and 
45 alms-houses, hospitals, asylums, and poor-houses,—a total of 
1883. That represents a class of structures that some skill, some 
architectural requirements, some capacity is usually supposed to be 
applied to, Let us go to another class to which the art and skill of 
trained men is not supposed to be applied: saw-mills, 652; livery 
stables, 523; furniture factories, 372; liquor stores, 733,—in ll, 
2280 uninstructed, or about 400 more than the instructed. Now, 
gentlemen, I said that my predecessors, my coadjutors, have made 
cotton factories, woolen factories, and paper-miils better risks than 
stone churches, brick school-houses, and iron warehouses; and, per- 
haps, better than hospitals. 

“Now, why?” Mr. Atkinson gave a description of the structure of 
the Immanuel Congregational Church, burned about a year ago, say- 
ing that it was in reality a wooden building inside a stone shell, and 
drawing the conclusion that the fire was caused by a defective arrange- 
ment of heating apparatus. He referred to the danger to property 
arising from rats building their nests of oily rags, stating that a fire 
arising from that cause had damaged the Rialto Building some $2000 
or $3000. He spoke of the new Latin School-house as a building in 
which the danger of fire has been very thoroughly considered, but 
still one in which there is great danger of fire from the facts that its 
dados are of wood and separated from the walls, and that public 
opinion has compelled the erection of a roof that .is by no means 
what it should be. He next referred to the Sturgis building, in which 
an incipient fire was checked by a plastered flooring, and asked how 
many structures there are in Boston that are protected in a similar 
manner. Since he had been an underwriter he said that he had seldom 
found such protection ; on the contrary, he had examined many build- 
ings in which the motive of the architect seemed to have been to pro- 
tect fire from water, and that was the rule throughout the city, in the 
new part and in the old. Now, he said, we come to iron warehouses. 
“ We had a fire the other night, and it brought down iron warehouses 
With iron roofs; there was a loss of about $550,000. I had visited 





the building in which the fire took many times, and years ago, before 
the passage-way was cut through from it into the cathedral building, 
it made me shudder when I went to the upper stories of that buildin 
and saw the number of men and women at work in them; for it ha 
wooden stairways for their exit, lined upon each side with wooden 
boards. I maar § have insured that building, with its kind of occupants, 
at a lower rate to burn within twenty-five years than I would have 
insured it not to burn.” Mr. Atkinson criticised the employment of 
iron shutters to keep out fire, saying they warped as soon as the flames 
struck them, and that wooden ones covered with tin are much more 
serviceable. 

Mr. Atkinson then answered his question as follows: “ There are 
some lights that can be drawn from factories, and there are some 
things that can not be. The modern factory has no place in it, if we 
know it, where a rat can build a nest and not be found, or where fire 
can not be reached by water. The factory properly consists of a brick 
wall, with the floor timbers eight feet apart. These are about 6 by 12 
inches, and on them is laid three-inch plank, and sometimes two thick- 
nesses of tarred felt, and then the top floor. Fhe whole construction 
is open ; the spaces between the beams are wide, not narrow ; water 
can be sent in great streams crosswise or lengthwise. The roof is built 
in the same way, nearly flat, so that whatever happens there is a stand- 
ing-place upon it for the firemen. There is not a great mass of gables 
and cornices and concealed spots, which modern architecture so many 
times requires, and which public opinion imposes upon architects who 
know better. In the factory we don’t allow any furrings or ae on 
the walls. There is another thing which we never permit inthe factory, 
but which, like iron shutters, is, I believe, required by the building law 
of this city—that the timbers should be connected with the walls, so 
that when the beam burns off or is torn off it brings the wall down. 
We have the beams laid on an iron plate, with their top corners arched 
off, and the bricks immediately above them laid dry, so that if anything 
happens to those beams they roll out of their places and do not tear 
the wall down. But the great secret is cleanliness and order and the 
means of putting out small fires. When the secret ‘is discovered how 
to make the interest of the assured and the interest of the underwriter 
identical, and to give the assured an interest in the success of the in- 
surance company, as it is in the mutual company, then discipline may 
be enforced.” 





DIPHTHERIA IN RUSSIA. 


LB gi iewry which has for several years back made great ravages 
in Russia, seems now to be gaining more and more ground. The 
disease, says the Movoye Vremya, has attained such frightful propor- 
tions in some regions that the percentage of mortality far exceeds that 
of births. In the small district of Mirgorod, for instance, where the 
epidemic has been raging since 1875 till now, 414 persons succumbed 
to it in 1876; in 1877 no fewer than 1308. In Odessa, again, since the 
month of May, diphtheria has snatched away 76 per cent of the child- 
ren; while in Stavropol, in the course of four months, half the infant 
population of the town fell victims to the deadly disease. In Kishineff 
and in the vicinity of Kieff and Poltava the epidemic has been raging 
for the last two years without interruption. In the village of Kaploon- 
otka, government of Kharkoff, 50 children died of the malady in the 
course of two weeks, while in the hamlet of Nakomobka more than 200 
infants have been carried away by it since last January, in addition to 
a large number of adults. Again in the village of Tamarofka, not one 
child has escaped; while the Mariopol district showed an average 
daily death-roll of ten. The government has at last appointed a special 
commission to inquire into the causes of the epidemic, issuing at the 
same time strict injunctions to the local authorities about measures for 
its arrest and extinction. 





REAL ESTATE IN CHICAGO. 


HE Chicago 7zmes says: “ And now it comes to pass that the di- 
T rection of the Connecticut Mutual, this much abused company 
that never cared a fig for all its detractors, is the most approved by 
the business men of the country of all managements. Now men are 
asking, not who has the largest amount of Eastern railroad stock or 
New Jersey land, but who owns the most real estate in the West? 
Well, the Connecticut Mutual owns the most, and has taken pains to 
own the most. When the people to whom it loaned its money could 
not pay the interest, it took the property for principal and interest, aad 
held it tor a rise. The Honore building will soon be worth a million 
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of money, and will pay interest at 7 per cent on that amount. The 
property on Dearborn street is wanted now for building purposes, and 
at a handsome advance above its cost entire. ~The company's property 
in Chicago alone should yield a profit of more than a million ot dollars 
if, indeed, a sale is decided upon. But as the company want the inter- 
est and not the principal, very much of it will probably be made ava'l- 
able for possession to those who care to pay rental. We can hardly 
conceive a more reasonably self-satisfied set of men than the directors 
of this old corporation. They have been howled at by the dogs large 
and small, and have kicked the curs away. They control some fifty 
millions of assets, which is the growth of some thirty years. They 
show a large surplus, and if they choose to turn property into money 
their surplus earnings must be something huge. They claim that the 
old Connecticut Mutual has always held to honest, conservative princi- 
ple, never speculating, never deviating, that it is the des¢ of all the com- 
panies, and that it shal/ continue to be the best. \t has always done 
the largest business in this State, and has been the best friend among 
the moneyed corporations that the city of Chicago ever had. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOSTON. 

Interesting Events in Insurance Circles—The Recent Great Fire—A Better Class of 
Buildings Prevents a Repetition of the Conflagration of 1872—An Improvement 
in the Fire Alarm System Desired—The Loss by the Big Fire Reduced to 
$750,000—A large Amount of Salvage—Reasons why the New England Insur- 
ance Company Retired from Business—Marine Losses too Great, and Fire Risks 
Hazardous and Unremunerative—The Metropole Secures the Reinsurance— 
The Closing Out of the Shawmut—Dissatisfaction of Stockholders—A Specula- 
tion in the Stock that Miscarried—The Legislature has Insurance on the Brain— 
A Uniform Building Law under Consideration—Gossip about Agents and Recent 
Changes. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 

THE past few weeks have been eventful in the history of Boston 
underwriting, when compared with the slight movements of importance 
that have taken place for the past year ortwo. First, we have had our 
largest fire for seven years ; and then one of the oldest, and following it, 
the latest incorporated insurance company in the city, has decided to 
discontinue business. 

The fire on Federal and Devonshire streets has become at this date an 
old subject, but it has this degree of interest, that it has shown that large 
fires are possible in this city, a fact that most of our citizens a month ago 
were disposed to deny. In itself it was more formidable than the fire 
that started the conflagration of 1872, and had the condition of the sur- 
rounding buildings been the same it could easily have caused the same 
amount of destruction. But the situation had been materially improved ; 
for instance, one building next to those burnt had upon its top a wooden 
Mansard roof, until the underwriters, by charging for it, secured its 
removal. If this change had not been made the fire would have been at 
least larger in its amount of damage by several hundred thousand dollars, 
Indeed, the entire character of the mercantile district is such that, while a 
fire may occur that will involve the destruction of a block, it will only be 
in consequence of gross carelessness on the part of the fire department 
that it exceeds these limits. There seems to be a prevailing opinion that 
the present fire was allowed to spread further than was necessary, and by 
order of the city council the fire commissioners and the inspector of build- 
ings have been instructed to make an inquiry into the matter, and report 
the ‘conclusions they arrive at. One of these latter will probably be, that 
the city should improve the system of fire alarms, for if these had given 
the alarm correctly at the time the fire would not have spread beyond the 
building in which it originated. The loss was from the first largely over- 
estimated, and though a final settlement has not yet been arrived at in 
all cases, it is not likely to amount to more than $750,000 all told. In 
the stock of Rice, Kendall & Co. there is certain to be considerable sal- 
vage, and Mr. Coen, of your city, who is engaged in the work of getting 
it out, estimates that there will be about 100 tons of partially damaged 
paper saved. 

Shortly before the annual meeting of the stockholders of the New 
England Insurance Company, its directors appointed a committee to 
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prepare a report to submit to them, indicating what course should be 
taken in the future to increase the prosperity of the company. The 
committee found that action of some kind was necessary, as the com. 
pany was not paying dividends, and was drifting into an impairment of 
capital. ‘They, therefore, recommended that the company should either 
increase to a large extent its fire business, or cease operations, as the 
marine, upon which it chiefly depended, had not been profitable for two 
years, and did not promise to be so in the future. Under these alter. 
natives, the stockholders voted by a large majority to discontinue busi- 
ness. They were afraid of fire insurance on a large scale,.as it had 
wiped out the entire assets of the company at Chicago in 1871, and had 
cost them about $200,000 in Boston in 1872, and since that latter date 
the risks of the company have been so isolated that a conflagration 
would have to be a tremendous one totake in more than four or five of 
them. In former times, however, the company did the largest business 
of any Boston office, both in fire and marine risks, but for a number of 
years past it has not had good luck, so that possibly the wisest thing to do 
was to suspend. There was considerable competition for the reinsurance, 
which was thought to be of a choice character, and the company securing 
it, the Metropole, is credited with allowing something between 32 and 4o 
percent for it. It certainly was not less than the first named figure. 

The dissolution at the Shawmut Company was a livelier affair. Almost 
from the start there have been certain stockholders who were desirous 
that the company should be closed up, feeling that they had been led to 
take stock by misrepresentation ; and a motion indicating this feeling 
was regularly made at each annual meeting, and as regularly voted down, 
Like the bad penny it turned up again at this meeting ; but coupled with 
it was a statement by the mover, that he was prepared to offer, in the 
name of an outside party, $105 a share for a controlling interest in the 
stock. This was about thirty dollars a share more than the stock was 
selling for in the market, and nearly five dollars a share more than the 
books of the company showed it to be worth; consequently his offer was 
instantly taken up by a number of large holders of stock. It was then 
voted to instruct the directors to cease doing business, and prepare to 
reinsure the outstanding risks of the company. But the most curious 
thing about the matter has yet to be told. The stockholder who made 
the proposition referred to—a well known crockery dealer of this city— 
was acting under instructions from one or two underwriters, who may as 
well be Jeft nameless ; but when he reported his transaction to them, they 
refused to sustain it, and the broker in the matter was forced to go to his 
associates and tell them that he was unable to take the stock_he had pur- 
chased. It thus happens that the company was thrown out of business, 
against the wishes of a very large proportion of the holders of stock. 
There has been some talk of reconsidering the action of last week, and 
putting the company again into the field, but after due consideration, it 
was thought it would take quite a while to recover from the effects of 
this suspension, and a continuance in business would therefore be inex- 
pedient. Several of the agents of foreign companies are carefully going 
over the risks of the Shawmut in order to see how much they can afford 
to offer in the way of commission for reinsurance. 

The Legislature seems to have insurance on the brain, and hardly a 
day passes in which three or four bills upon this subject are not intro- 
duced. Fortunately, none of them thus far have amounted to much. The 
Insurance Committee have, however, been called upon to consider whether 
some form of building law cannot be applied to all the towns and cities 
of the State. 

Charles H. Cole, formerly one of the New England managers of the 
Royal, and later president of the Alliance Insurance Company of this 
city, has been appointed the manager in this country of the Staffordshire 
Insurance Company, of England, and is to have his headquarters in 
Boston. The company is said to be a good one, but itis not one of the 
heavy guns. Under the control of C. H.C., if pushing will give it suc- 
cess, it is certain to win its way. 

Agents and companies here report a noticeable increase in business 
since the opening of the year. Values have augmented, and more insur- 
ance is needed. 

There have been several office changes thus far this year. Messrs. Jor- 
dan, Lovett & Co. have crossed State street to No. 60 on that thorough- 
fare. Messrs. Stearns Brothers have left their old station in Kilby street, 
and have taken a new office on Central street; while Messrs. H. N. 
Baker & Co. have gone from Congress to Kilby street. 

The. losses in the past month by marine disasters have been very 
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severe, and every Boston office has been called upon to pay roundly. 
Consequently, marine men are feeling uncommonly blue. 


BosTON, Fanuary 26, 1880. F. A. C. T. 





CHICAGO. 


The Outlook for Insurance in the West—Good Results Obtained by the Underwriters 
Union—Better Prospects for Business this Year—Underwriters More Hopeful, 
and Rates Improving—Local Boards Doing Good Work—The Companies Gen- 
erally Working more Harmoniously—A Bit of Insurance History—Some very 
Ancient Policies. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


THINKING that the readers of THE SPECTATOR would be interested 
in knowing how the outlook for 1880 appears, as viewed by the gentle- 
men who manage the business of the great Northwest, which, all agree, 
cuts a very important figure in the prosperity or adversity of the com- 
panies, your correspondent has interviewed a number of the leading 
general agents located here. One keen, shrewd underwriter, tersely put 
it thus: “ Outlook good. Never felt better. Think we shall do well.” 
Another not so terse, but one whose many years’ active experience entitle 
his views to your readers’ consideration, said: “ The action of the mem- 
bers of The Union has already resulted in much good, and there seems to 
be a general good feeling among all who associated themselves for their 
benefit. In fact, there seems to be hardly a doubt expressed on the part 
of any of the members as to the benefits to be derived from the plan. 
The general feeling in the West, is a desire to secure better notes than 
have been obtained for the several years past. There is also a much 
better personal feeling—more reciprocal.” Said another gentleman, who 
is familiar with the business of probably the largest general agency in the 
West, and whose field of observation is as extended as that of any one in 
Chicago: “The outlook is very flattering. The business cf 1880 will be good 
and from perfectly natural causes. Times are better, general business is 
good, and as a natural result losses are less frequent. In insurance we 
are obliged to contend with a great moral hazard. When a stock of goods 
on a merchant’s shelves is worth less than he paid for it, and daily depre- 
ciating in value, when he goes home at night, he is very likely not to no- 
tice the red hot stove he leaves behind him; he grows careless, he don’t 
care ; but when, on the other hand, that stock of goods is worth more 
than he paid for it, and every day he holds it it increases in value, he grows 
thoughtful ; he does not go home until the fire dies down or he smothers 
it with ashes. Yes! well, let me cite an illustration 
of the result. You will remember the repeal of the bankrupt act took 
effect September rst, 1878. About that time, in conversation with a mem- 
ber of a leading dry-goods firm who takes an interest in insurance mat- 
ters, he asked me what effect it would have on our business. I said the 
early part of ’79 would show large losses. What was the result? The first 
three months of ’79 brought heavier losses than any like period in the 
history of insurance, excepting the great fires. The business boom took 
place in September. What was the result? Never since I have been in 
business were the months of October, November and December so free 
from losses, and January is equally promising.” 

Said another, in answer to my question, ‘“‘ What is the prospect for 
1880?” “Never looked better, but as yet no great advance in rates, still 
a very decided stiffening or firmness. I am perfectly surprised to see the 
number of local boards organized. Every mail brings to us from six to 
twelve new tariffs. When we started in October (meaning The Union) it 
looked perfectly blank for the future, but we have gradually brought order 
out of chaos. It has all been done by a system of co-operation between 
companies, No one special or general agent has done anything, but a 
system of co-operation between companies has brought about the desired 
result.” 


You see my point? 


Another whose record, though not so long as some, has been very satis- 
factory in the way of profit, said: ‘“‘ Though last year was considered a 
hard year and complained of by many, with us it proved an exceptionally 
good year, and 1880 shows a marked improvement thus far. The reasons 
are very evident, now times have changed, property is improving; the 





natural inclination in hard times for persons in close circumstances, is to 
over-insure. Now, to a great extent this is done away with. The first 
part of 1879, though very disastrous with us, was more than made up by 
the good results of the last half of the year. We feel very confident 
1880 will be a year of profit unprecedented in the history of underwriting.” 
Another general agent, whose mail brings him daily reports from over one 
thousand different points, said: “It mainly depends upon the action of 
The Union at its meeting next month. If all goes well, that is, if rates 
are raised and the rules respecting local agents are enforced, the business 
will be profitable. Though many local boards have been formed, little 
benefit has, as yet, come from them. | should say rates have not been 
advanced more than 7% percent. About all that has been done, thus far, 
is the checking of the downward tendency. On the future course of The 
Union, as decided by the meeting next month, depends the prosperity of 
the business. Of course in a general way, our business depends on the 
general good business of all branches.” 

The following reply to our inquiry, “ What is the outlook ?” is from one 
of our keenest-thinking managers, who, as the reader, familiar with the 
situation, will agree, has in his reply struck the nail pretty nearly on the 
head :—The present “ boom” in general business matters has, of course, 
somewhat affected insurance. It takes more than one swallow to make a 
summer, and one good crop cannot make permanent prosperity. Nine 
months ago the country was in a state of general depression, and, as the 
late bountiful harvest only benefited about one-third of the business 
classes, because two-thirds were not in a condition to have any part or lot 
therein, it is foolish to look upon the present as a general and permanent 
advance towards higher profits, increased values, and continuing 
prospects. Many companies, however, who a few months ago were 
willing to do anything to recover lost ground, secure advanced rates, and 
so place their business upon a sound paying basis where temporary fluc- 
tuations would not endanger their dividends or lessen their surplus, 
having had one “ swallow ” of prosperity, believe the summer is here and 
the “ winter of our discontent” is over. They have become restive under 
the mild restraints of local boards and kindred saving organizations, and 
want to “ go it alone” again. Too many such “swallows” will make a 
“fall.” History repeats itself oftener and less effectually to insurance 
than any other business calling. Asa profession, it is less guarded and 
managed by forethought and study of the times than any other. It would 
seem as though the spirit of gambling as to a single risk’s burning had 
‘* saturated ” the officers so that they are willing to proceed upon paths 
known by the laws of average and results of experience to lead to loss and 
gamble upon matters affecting the existence of their company. Insurance 
men cannot stand prosperity, and are seemingly never happy unless they 
are miserable. The West is marching along hand in hand, boards are 
being formed, rates equalized, concurrent contracts secured, and a halt 
is being called upon unsound practices. The East is yet wading in the 
mud and just now trying to roll its pants above its boot-legs. With - 
a proper spirit of fraternity there, and some kind of organization that 
would prevent companies there from reaching out underground to write 
the business of the West at cut rates, and so demoralize local boards, all 
would go well here. Laws are contemplated here to prevent any com- 
pany not regularly admitted in a State to place its policies therein. 

Insurance history of late seems to be attracting more than usual atten- 
tion, and very properly too, for, besides the charm which is ever associated 
with recollections of the past, there are items of interest and occasionally 
of profit which it is well to remember. Apropos to insurance history, 
especially as related to the West, we offer the following scrap, which was 
rescued from oblivion by Henry H. Brown, of the Tradesmens Insurance 
Company, of New York, while establishing agencies some time since for 
that sterling corporation in Indiana. 

At Fort Wayne Mr. Brown, who had run out from Chicago to doa little 
special work, as above indicated, in canvassing for the best agent in town, 
was fortunate enough to call upon Franklin P. Randall, whom he found 
to be the party he was in search of. Not only in Mr. Randall did he find 
the best, but the oldest, agent in Fort Wayne, and indeed in the North- 
west. In 1845 Mr. Randall was appointed agent of the Hartford Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, being the first agent appointed in Fort Wayne, and 
has from that date to the present time continued to represent that com- 
pany, and is now the oldest reporting agent, in point of time of service, 
in commission in the Western States. For thirty-five years. Mr. Randall 
has been an insurance agent, during which time he has not been idle, nor 
has he failed to make his agency profitable to the companies he has repre« 
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sented. The following is Policy No. 1, issued by him as agent of the 
Hartford :— 


To W. G. & G. W. Ewing. 

Amount, $10,000; premium, $16.66.. On their furs and peltries stored 
in their warehouse, situated on the canal in Ewing’s sub-division to the 
town of Fort Wayne, wood building, detached, occupied as a warehouse, 
For a more particular description of the premises see Survey No. 1, now 
on file in my office, and to which reference is had in making this insur- 
ance, 

What a change between now and then! $10,000 then, $5,000 is enough 
now ; rate then Soc. per annum, 10c. is as low as companies would like 
to carry similar risks. Experience is a hard teacher. Applications Nos. 
6 and 20 are also in existence, the first being that of W. T. Hunter for 
$800—$200 on barn, $200 on stable, and $400 on house, situated in the 
country, dated August 11th, 1845. The second is that of Hamilton & 
Williams for $5,000—to wit: $1,000 on flour mill, $3,000 on machinery, and 
$1,000 on stock in mill, situate on Lot No. 25, Old Toon plot, Fort 
Wayne, December 9, 1845. One of these applications (No. 6) is quite 
similar in form to those now in use. The other (No. 20) is in manuscript, 
first specifying the insurance required, and next describing the premises 
and construction. The form of policy used in the case of the mill insur- 
ance would hardly be approved now by our experts. The first clause 
places $1,000 on flour mill, by which is obviously meant the mill building, 
as $3,000 is placed by the next clause on machinery ; but as the flour mill 
embraced all that made it a mill, including machinery, the latter item was 
doubly covered, and if there had been insurance in two or more compa- 
nies, a nice question of apportionment could have arisen in case of fire. 
But, fortunately, the mill did not burn, and has not up to the present time, 
which only goes to show that our old-fashioned water-power flour mills 
are not as dangerous as the flour mills of to-day, with all their modern 
appliances and improvements. Wecannot give the rate, but think it was 
first written at 1%. During the first year of this agency Mr. Randall 
issued thirty-two policies, the premiums thereon amounting to the snug 
sum of $701.16—pretty good for those days, no losses which was better 
yef. From this early first year’s work as the first agent in Fort Wayne, 
Mr. Randall has had a prominent and successful experience as an under- 
writer. His second has been eminently gratifying as regards his patrons 
and his companies, and throughout his long career he has maintained an 
excellent reputation for intelligence and honorable dealing, having been 
honored by his fellow-citizens by the office of Mayor of the city for twelve 
consecutive years, Although he is now an old gentleman, his energy is 
unabated and his prosperity undiminished. For the companies he now 
represents he does a very select and profitable business, and his agency, 
without discredit to the others, isnot only the oldest, but the best in Fort 
Wayne. 

CHICAGO, Fanuary 30, 1880, LocaL, 


Policy No. 1, 2 months, May 24, 1845. 





CLEVELAND. 


Ohio Local Agents Difficult to Manage--Their Individual Characteristics and ‘' Cuss- 
edness"'"— Their Criticisms of the Inconsistencies of Companies—The New 
England and Southern Types of Agents—Their Different Peculiarities—The 
Fostoria Tariff Association in a Ferment—A Case of Rate Cutting that Created 
a Furore—How a Special Dispensed the Oil of Reconciliation—A new Agent for 
La Confiance—The Springfield also Secures a Shining Light—A Persistent Rate- 
Cutter in Columbus—A Fournal in the Interests of Mutual Insurance—The 
Underwriters Association of Cincinnati—The Grievance of the Tifin Local 
Board—A Free Talker in Trouble—A Reverend Intriguer among the Mutuals. 


{[FRoM OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


, 


“Ohio is a peculiar State to manage” writes one insurance man- 
ager to another. The query naturally arises, why should Ohio be differ- 
ent from any other State? That it zs different is the experience of nearly 
every manager doing a general business. It is not, perhaps, that the 
Ohio local agent is a sui generis, or that he is more difficult to control 
than his Keystone or his Hoosier neighbors, but rather from the fact of 
his peculiar idiosyncracies. These mark him as not only a peculiar but 
a diverse kind. Heisa man of individuality, full of individual promi- 
* nent characteristics, and of ten times full of individual cussedness. He 
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will and he won’t—frequently the former, more often the latter. The 
average Ohio agent is a reading character. On the Reserve this is 
especially prominent. This being so, he thinks for himself, and, as a 
natural sequence, acts for himself. He wants reasons for actions, and is 
hard to be satisfied with the logic that “a thing is because it is.” Many 
of these agents are Eastern men, both by birth and education, and 
knowing the characteristics of Eastern hazards can see no reason why 
there should be such invidious distinctions in the rate tariffs of the two 
territories. In the days of the National Board vegime it was difficult to 
demonstrate why cheese factories in Ohio should pay 250 when New 
York State got hers for 150. And even now the truth is far from self. 
evident that there is consistency in writing dwellings in Brooklyn at 15 
cents and in Ohio cities at 30. To a great extent he identifies himself 
with his companies, and can see no good reason for their apparent 
inconsistencies. Somehow or other he feels that, to a great extent, their 
actions are his actions, and the foolishness of the one is a warrant for the 
nonsense of the other. 

Then, again, there seems to be different inherited State characteristics, 
The New England element of years ago, which, with an ox-cart and an 
axe, opened up the Western Reserve, is New England still. Western 
views may have broadened and loosened the rigid Puritanism of former 
days ; yet the “ root of the matter” is in them still. Leaving the Yankee 
element, we find the “ Fire Lands” filled up with the descendants of 
Marylanders and Virginians, men of different type, slower to conceive and 
with less rapidity of action; not so curious as to the whys and where- 
fores of a rate; not so tenacious as to minor details ; men easier to con- 
trol because of less marked characteristics ; men who move more as a 
few leaders indicate,and not from any particular consciousness of an 
individual preference. It is these differences which make Ohio a “ pecu- 
liar State to manage.” The trouble seems to be that no procrustian bed 
will fit both sections, and the necessary extensions and lopping off is 
what makes the difficulty. 

The Northern half of the State furnishes the bulk of the insurance 
premiums, and in every regard, morally and physically, is fully equal to 
any of the Eastern States, and as such is entitled to the same concessions, 
So long as this section with its Yankee peculiarities is treated as a 
Western State, so long will the difficulty obtain. That there is a difference 
in the regard in which Eastern and Western agents are respectively held 
by the companies is patent to every close observer. And that the same 
feelings prevail alike as to hazards having an identical physical risk is 
equally apparent. When our companies and managers divesf themselves 
of the idea that Ohio is “ out West,” and invest themselves with the idea 
that there is much of the Eastern element to control, and apply to it the 
same arguments necessary to use in New York and New England, they 
will find- that Ohio is no more a“ peculiar State” than New York or 
Massachusetts. A good physician finds it full as necessary to under- 
stand the mental and physical characteristics of his patient as to accu- 
rately know the properties of his medicines, or the correct diagnosis of 
his case. Success is only had by a combination of all, and to the man- 
agers who are wrestling with the Ohio problem it can fairly be said “Go 
thou and do likewise.” 

Fostoria is a lively town—a sort of “ Paris of America” on a small 
scale. It not only furnished the State with a Governor but got up in 
fine style a first-class insurance jamboree. The “boys,” with their little 
policies, had been cutting away at each other for some time, but on the 
reception of the peace missives of October last they concluded they had 
better “look a little out” and take the other shute. So they met, organ- 
ized and rated. Hardly had the machinery begun its revolutions before 
one of the members, not having the fear of the Union before his eyes} 
with incestuous haste “ posted off for a $10,000” line on an elevator. 
The board said 250 was the rate, but in his hurry to gobble the line, he 
swooped on to it at all kinds of prices, from’2to to 240. The ones who 
were left out declared the rate cut, and at once proposed to “ dissolve 
the Union” if the offending policies were not canceled. The enterprising 
gobbler who took the line, inwardly and outwardly, swore that the new 
rate hadn’t gone into effect ; in fact, he was ahead of the time by several 
consecutive months, and proposed to hang on to that little $30 worth of 
“ commish,” and test the constitutionality of the edict. With an insurance 
man’s proclivity for writing, each agent grabbed his pen, and at it he went. 
The Union, the State association, the different companies, and all the 
special force were fairly deluged with letters, postmarked Fostoria, each 
one filled with its tale of woe, and each one declaring the writer to bea 
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very saint, and the “other fellow” a lineal descendant of the gentleman 
in horns and forked tail. Letters conciliatory and letters denunciatory 
poured in upon the local agents, and so various were the suggestions 
and advices that what to do was one of the things “no feller could find 
out.” In this emergency a mild mannered, gentlemanly, well-dressed 
special, connected with a company which temptingly displayed gold 
dollars on its papers when greenbacks were on a Democratic boom, went 
down to Fostoria, and getting the belligerents in an upper room proceeded 
to pour on the oil of consolation from a receptacle labelled Chicago. As 
the oil ran down their heads, over their heads and soaked their shirt col- 
lars, they began, with one. accord, to admit how “dogond mean” they 
had been, and how they had persecuted and wronged the companies by 
chucking them policies at 210, which should be 250. The result of the 
experience meeting was that they kissed each other, took a long embrace, 
and with many tears went around and took up the scalping policies, and 
agreed to “sin no more.” The oleagineous dispenser of the oil of glad- 
ness wrote up his report, and with his empty oil can, sought for other 
worlds to conquer. 

The La Confiance has a new man at the bellows in Northern Ohio and 
Eastern Pennsylvania. Special Agent Henry, who for some years has 
labored to show the people that the Farmers of York was the company 
to insure in, has dropped his bucolic pet and taken the satchel for the 
La Confiance. It is not thought that Brother Henry is a French scholar, 
but yet the thought is not altogether without hope that he may eventually 
succeed in convincing the Buckeye and Keystone locals that they had 
better take a little French in theirs. 

The Springfield F. and M. has also a new man for Ohio in the person 
of G. J. McKnight. This gentleman was general agent of the late Ohio 
Insurance Company of Chillicothe, until the German American took her 
under its wings, and made a good record for the little company. In his 
new capacity with a sterling good company which will never need to re- 
insure, he will do a good work and doubtless put the Springfield away up 
on the front seats on premium receipts. 

As a specimen of how things are done in Columbus, it may not be out 
of place to remark that the new jail building was written in the Franklin 
Insurance Company’s office at fifty cents for five years. Don’t start, my 
gentle reader, we don’t mean the old Franklin of Philadelphia, but a little 
local company which sails under its honored name; the only possible 
resemblance is in nomenclature; in every other regard they are as far 
apart as the antipodes. One does an insurance business, the other in a 
public way tries to. It is said that a local board would be had, were it 
not for the peculiar tactics of this concern. By nature and education it is 
an “outsider.” It dare not risk its policies on an equal market with other 
insurance companies ; its only hope is to so arrange matters as to leave 
plenty of margin to go and come on, although where the margin comes in 
on the risk referred to, cannot be seen without a glass of microscopical 
power of a capacity for minute observation as yet unknown to science. 

Another insurance journal has taken the field. This -time it is Ohio 
that has it. None of your journals devoted to fire, life, marine, accident 
or any other miscellaneous insurance, but a simon-pure monthly devoted 
to the peculiar interests of mutual fire insurance—subscription one dollar 
ayear. For some time the Mutual Underwriter has been published at 
Columbia, Pa., but not proving a bonanza to its enterprising publisher, 
he offered it for sale, and the good will, sibscription list, etc., were pur- 
chased by a few gentlemen in Salem, O., and hereafter this quiet old 
Quaker town, with a mutual insurance company all its own, will also 
have a bran new journal to herald the glad news of mutual indemnity to 
all the world. The venerable Jacob Heaton is here the leading cash com- 
panies’ agent, and our Jacob hates a mutual worse than Beelzebub hates 
holy water. The result of this new enterprise will not prove an opiate to 
his wounded feelings. It is said that on its editorial staff it will have a 
man or so who have gained quite a reputation as writers on topics other 
than insurance. ’ 

Cincinnati underwriters have finally organized a board for mutual pro- 
tection. They call it the ‘‘ Underwriters Association of Cincinnati.” 
This is a move in the right direction, and one which in view of the stub- 
born and irrational competition heretofore prevailing, fairly entitle it to 
be “one of the seven wonders.” The agency companies will gladly sus- 
tain the local organization, and it is devoutly hoped that the thing will 
Stick, 

In looking over the minimum tariff of rates, and observing how low 
some of them are, one is reminded of the remark of the old Methodist 





lady, who, asking a gentleman at the tea-table to what church he belonged, 
and receiving for a reply that he belonged to the Universalists, exclaim- 
ed, “ Varsalists'! yes, I’ve heern tell of them; I allow it aint much of a 
religion, but thank the Lord it is better than nuthing.” 

The local board of Tiffin have suspended Brother Flack, and issued a 
circular to the companies setting forth their grievances. Brother Flack, 
as the Welchman would say, is “ summat of a talker,” and will doubtless 
blow the board “ higher than a kite” and try and work in business by his 
tactics. The really reputable companies held by him would do the cause 
good by quietly bottling him up. He will, doubtless, retain a number of 
companies and make it unpleasant for those who are in the board, It is 
sincerely hoped that the hpard men will see to it that there is the utmost 
reciprocity of feeling in this regard. 

The mutual brethren have had their annual election, and whilst some 
of them went off very smoothly, others there were who had a “deil of a 
time ” in holding the managerial lines. The Buckeye folks had a slight 
circus, caused by their general agent, a reverend gentleman of the Disci- 
ple persuasion tying to get sufficient proxies to oust the old board. 
It seems that the ins had the count on the outs, and Brother Foust will 
have to seek for other worlds to conquer. 

One of the Columbus Mutuals passed through a similar ordeal, but it 
seems that Brother Hildebrand was counted in and the “ other fellows” 
stayed out. There would hardly seem such rich pickings in a mutual 
shop, that so much feeling could be engendered over an election, and yet 
those benevolent insurers who “ share each others uses and mutual bur- 
dens bear,” are decidedly belligerent where it comes to an election. 

CLEVELAND, O., Fanuary 20, 1880. EvcLip. 





ST. LOUIS. 


Immunity from Fire during Fanuary—No Marine Losses for Three Months—Re- 
cord of Disasters for 1879--The Annual Stat. ts of Companies Show a 
Better Condition Than was Anticipated—Prosperity the Rule in all lines of Busi 
ness—The Incentive to Incendiarism Reduced in Consequence—But an Increased 
Demand for Insurance— Workings of the Local Board—How Rates are “* Es- 
tablished"’ by Committees—A Tariff Full of Elasticity—The Pacific Insurance 
Company—Local Matters, Gossip, &c. 





[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


THE good fortune in fire and marine insurance, of which mention was 
made in the last SpecraTor letter still continues. No conflagrations of 
a serious nature have occurred ; and the delicate tympanum of underwrit- 
ers, grown sensitive under the experiences of the past, has been shocked 
by but few alarms. We have had no steamboat losses for three months, 
and there is good hope that the raging epidemic of disasters, which in St. 
Louis marked the last year both in its earlier and later months, has cul- 
minated and become only a reminiscence. 

The year 1879 was a red letter period in the calendar. It was a time 
of loss, of uncertainity, and of misgiving. Until toward its close, in any 
month, the then present was a record of disaster, and the future promising 
only like results. The sudden and sharp revival of business in almost 
every department, closed up, in some measure, the avenues of loss, and 
made the future seem bright with prognostications of good instead of dark 
with omens of evil. The annual statements now coming in to the de- 
partment, show that, bad as the record was of reckless competition, low 
rates, wild freaks of insanity, and whatever else marked and emphasized 
the demoralization of the time. The companies have generally done very 
well. How much of the unexpected balances on the right side may be due, 
in some cases, to the large recovery of various forms of securities from the 
depression of past years, cannot be told without oppertunity for critical 
examination, but on the “‘ face of the returns,” things look very well. This 
community has really been so prosperous that most business men would 
gladly agree to accept for the income of 1880 the profits of 1879. Especially 
is this true concerning everything into which enters iron, raw or wrought, 
Think of an advance since July, in the card rate-of nails from $1.90 to 
$5.10 per keg. One of our large marine agencies insured for a manufac- 
turing firm here on purchases of pigiron in Liverpool deliverable in New 
Orleans, $60,000 profit before the cargoes arrived at destination. A well-in- 
informed iron dealer gave your correspondent the statement that through 
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forty years business experience he had found the consumption of iron to be 
a better exponent of the condition of trade than any other commodity. When 
iron manufacture pays, 7, ¢., when the people take and consume liberally the 
products of the mines, all branches of trade and manufacture are prosper- 
ous; and when iron, raw and in various forms of manufactured goods, is 
sold at less than the cost of production, other industries are almost in- 
variably dull and declining. Undoubtedly the business “ boom” has been 
a blessing to insurance, most obviously and sensibly in diminishing the 
ratio of losses through arson or purposed carelessness. When the inven- 
tory of everything on store shelves cannot be duplicated except at“a con- 
siderable advance, there is no urgent desire on the part of dealers to sell 
out to insurance companies at about invoice cost. 

Rates in this city about hold their own without much change for better 
or for worse. The increased values have created something of a demand 
for additional insurance, notwithstanding the difficulty that dealers expe- 
rience in keeping their stocks fairly full as a result of the inability of 
manufacturers to meet their orders. The accessions to the Board that 
were mentioned in my last letter remain in full, or at least nominal, fel- 
lowship, with the exception of John R. Triplett, who went out, after a brief 
sojourn in the camp of Israel, quite as suddenly and unexpectedly as he 
came in. So that there are now five agencies of greater or less importance 
outside the Board. The enlargement of the Board has done very little for 
rates, except, perhaps, to put a clog upon the rapidity of the general de- 
scent. When the new members came in action was taken to “ equalize” 
the differences between the Board tariff and the rates hitherto obtained by 
non-board companies. Of course the “equalization” has generally been 
accomplished in individual cases by reducing the tariff to the prevailing 
non-board prices. The modus operandi is to refer any desired reductions 
to a weekly committee, whose action is to be affirmed or repealed in full 
Board. This committee changes each week ; and to exhibit for the edifi- 
cation of other Boards the felicitous working of the scheme a case in point 
may be given: The stock of A. B. rated in the tariff at $1.25, but had 
been written by a firm non-board until now, and now “ disciples,” at. 75c. 
Demanding tariff rates in their new relation, A. B.’s insurance went to a 
non-board firm at 75c., the rate customarily paid. The digusted “ disci- 
ples” then sought a renewal of their policies on non-board terms, and 
were told by A. B. that they would have to write the risk at 70c.—five 
cents less than the non-boarder—or stay off. They applied for relief to 
the committee for that week, and the 7oc. rate was sanctioned. The full 
Board repealed the committee’s authorization, and the committee for the 
next week was applied to to reénact the 7oc. rate. That committee de- 
clined to sanction the writing of Board insurance at less than was freely 
paid on the same risk to non-boarders, but did authorize the rate so paid 
and bid the applicants “go on wid de music.” 

How the Board finally disposed of the matter your correspondent is not 
informed. When the Board comprised but a mere handful of the whole 
number of insurance representatives in the city, a few strands of India 
rubber in the strong tariff cable seemed to be a desirable factor. But a 
double quantity of the foreign and abnormal element is a pretty strong 
infusion for present purposes. It is probable that before Board matters 
settle into coherency and definiteness some bad features will be elimi- 
nated ; and it is much to be feared that some good and necessary features 
of successful administration, vindicated by experience, will “die the 
death” in the process of readjustment, and some wisely-accomplished 
results have to be gained over again by hard work as a consequence of 
this decease. 

One of our well-known fire insurance agents, John W. Munson, with a 
considerable number of his personal friends, became purchasers recently 
of a controling interest in the stock of the Pacific Insurance Company of 
St. Louis. At the last election Mr. Munson selected his own board of 
directors, and elected them, of course, and they elected him president, of 
course. If the company gets safely tnrough Mr. Relfe’s pressure upon its 
doubtful or qualified assets, the probability is that Mr. Munson and his 
board of capitalists will conclude to realize upon their timely investments 
by voting a “ pacific,” immediate, and final solution of the company’s 
affairs. 

As a further indication of the increase of foreign shipments via the great 
water route so frequently alluded to in this correspondence, it may be 
mentioned that the “ Iron Mountain” left this port for New Orleans last 
week with a tow of five barges, containing 290,000 bushels of corn. To 
transport this cargo overland would require a train of seven hundred cars 
and several locomotives while this single boat floats easily down stream 








with her tremendous cargo in tow, and, barring accident, will reach New 
Orleans in about ten days from St. Louis. The same tow has freight 
engagements of sixteen hundred hogsheads of sugar for her return trip, 
A new elevator, of the largest capacity, is soon to be built at Carondelet 
now known as South St. Louis. This is designed to accommodate the 
traffic of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, of which Jay Gould was recently 
the purchaser. At Kirkwood, twelve miles from St. Louis, a branch has 
been built to Carondelet. It was originally designed to accommodate the 
iron ore traffic from Southwest Missouri; but, when the new elevator is 
completed, will also accommodate admirably a portion of the enormous 
business which Mr. Gould’s Western roads are sure to pour into the grain 
warehouses of St. Louis. New barge lines are in process of formation, 
and those already in existence are enlarging their facilities to meet the 
certain coming demand of our increased foreign trade. As has been fre- 
quently said in these letters, whenever the artificial lines of transportation 
charge living rates, the great natural artery of commerce for the Missis. 
sippi will loom up in grand proportions. 

The “ Phoenix,” of London, has finally complied with all the technical 
requirements of the Missouri insurance code, and Agent Travis is there- 
fore happy. The “Norwich Union” whose location in St. Louis was de- 
termined ever so many months ago, through some informality in its legis- 
lation, has not yet obtained Mr. Relfe’s certificate. The ‘‘ Metropole” has 
been given by special agent Harris to Messrs. Koch & Roeslin, an ap- 
pointment which was a surprise to at least one agent in St. Louis who 
thought, from his correspondence with Mr. Harris, that he alone would or 
could be selected. Mr. Koch, general agent at Chicago, and local agent 
here is now in a position to write “a tale of two cities.” 

The congratulations of the fraternity here are freely extended to Wm. R. 
Kerr, Esq., manager at Chicago of the Western Department of the Scottish 
Commercial for his deserved promotion in the constitution by the com- 
pany otf bailiwick as an independent department, reporting directly to the 
home office. Mr. Kerr has earned the recognition which has been honor- 
ably accorded him. ARGUS. 

St. Louis, Fanuary 29, 1880. 





HARTFORD. 

Constant Dropping Wears a Stone, and Constant Cutting Breaks Even Granite— 
Annual Elections—Hartford Local Board—A Dissolution Dissoluved—A Correct 
Estimate --Removals—An Insurance Building—A Soft Thing for the Insurance 
Fournal—A Spoke Loose in the Boston Hub—Pills of Lead, and Powders Strictly 
Allopathic— Tobacco as a Life Preserver—Insult to Injury, or Underwriters Bur- 
glarized—Our New Jnsurance Commissioner—Other Candidates—Incorrect News- 
paper Rumor—An Underwriter Enters the Lecture Field. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


THE Granite Insurance Company, of Richmond, Va., reinsured its 
outstanding business on the roth inst. in the Connecticut Fire. The pre- 
miums of this company for 1879 were something over $40,000, and the 
risks almost entirely confined to the State of Virginia as they retired all 
their agencies at the North and Westa yearago. Their business in Virginia 
has always been exceedingly profitable ; their losses having been mainly in 
their agency field, which they abandoned, however, too late to recuperate, 
they losing $20,000 in New York city alone during the year 1879, at which 
place now, however, they have no risks. This gives the Connecticut a 
splendid start in that State, they having appointed the secretary and assistant 
secretary of this company their state agents under the firm name of Peyton 
& Sinton. 

At the annual meeting of the Hartford Board of Fire Underwriters in 
this city on the 6th inst., George L. Chase, who had served as president for 
ten years, declined a re-election, and the following officers were elected : 
President, M. Bennett, Jr.; vice-president and treasurer, C. C. Kimball ; 
secretary and surveyor, L. A. Dickinson; rating committee, George L. 
Chase, D. W. C. Skilton, L. A. Dickinson, M. Bennett, Jr.; executive 
committee, James Nichols, S. C. Preston, M. Bennett, Jr., D. W. C. Skil- 
ton, Silas Chapman. Speeches were made by President Hendee, of the 
#£tna office, and others, highly complimentary to the faithfulness and 
ability with which the retiring president had served the board for so long a 
period, and a resolution of thanks for the same was unanimously adopted. 

The dissolution announced in my last month’s letter of the firm of C, W. 
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Preston & Co. was not carried out. Mr. Crane decided to remain here and 
to continue his connection with the firm, which will remain as heretofore. 
Mr. Crane is a very pleasant gentleman and we are glad that he decides to 
remain with us. 

The dividends made by our Hartford companies in January were exactly 
the same as anticipated in my last letter, aggregating $856,000. 

The Connecticut Fire Insurance Company removed the latter part of this 
month into the Hartford Insurance Company’s building, to the office occu- 
pied by the Atlas Insurance Company, who have taken the corner basement 
office in the same building. This leaves the north wall of the Hartford 
building pretty well plastered with insurance signs and makes it the chief 
insurance block of the city, the first three floors being occupied entirely by 
insurance companies, to say nothing of the Hartford insurance journal on 
top. The Atlas company occupying one of the basement offices and B. R. 
Allen, local agent of the Royal, Queen and a large number of other first 
class companies, the other; the first floor is occupied, one-half by the 
Hartford and the opposite half by the Connecticut ; the next floor above, 
by the Continental Life and the other half by the Orient, with the brothers 
Hayden right overhead to keep everybody straight and good-natured. It is 
said that H. R. has engaged a solicitor with the understanding that he need 
not go out of the building, it being estimated that to bring all the under- 
writing inmates into satisfactory line will require the constant attention of 
at least one first-class drummer. 

A Hartford man, interested in one of our Hartford companies, recently 
visiting a friend in Boston, went over to see a new house being built for 
him near Back Bay. ‘‘ How much do you suppose I pay on this house ?” 
said the Hubbite to the Hartfordian. It turned out to be a fact that he 
was insured in one of the leading companies of Boston, fifty cents for 
five years with a nine months builders’ risk thrown in. This is a little the 
worst we have heard, and even beats New York a point ortwo. Boston 
very justly finds a great deal of fault with New York as the grand centre 
of underwriting demoralization, but this case would tend to show that the 
Boston ‘‘ mote” is even bigger than the New York ‘‘beam.” With such 
motes and beams in the eyes of Boston and New York underwriters, it is 
no wonder that they seem to be going it blind. 


A NON-BOARDER BECOMES A BORED AGENT AT SHORT NOTICE—BORED BY A 
PISTOL BALL. 


Charles M. Webster, one of the parties in the recent double shooting 
affair, who shot Dr. Hawley of this city, a young and highly respected 
physician, for what he claimed to be undue attention to his wife on the 
part of the doctor, and who was himself shot in return by Hawley, was 
formerly the senior partner of the firm of Webster & Preston. After- 
wards he started a non-board agency under the name of Webster & Chap- 
man. Webster was a son of the late C. T. Webster, formerly president 
of the Orient Insurance Company, and later general agent for New 
England for the National Board. Webster fired three shots at the doctor 
with a navy five-shooter, largest size. One ball went around his right arm 
through the elbow and into his body. Hawley at once returned it, shooting 
Webster in the left hand, shattering the bones thereof. Webster fired again, 
the ball going through the folds of Hawley’s overcoat, cutting three holes 
in it; then he fired the third time striking a bunch of eight cigars in the 
doctor’s over-coat pocket, cutting the cigars to pieces. The bunch of 
cigars saved Hawley’s life, for the ball struck directly over his heart. 
Moral to underwriters—Always carry in your pockets a bunch of first-class 
Havanas, especially when calling on other people’s wives. We recom- 
mend any one before fooling with an underwriter or his better half to 
take out an accident policy in the Travelers, unless he is fire-proof. The 
Police Gazette and other religious ‘‘ weaklys”” have been giving illustrated 
accounts of the affair. It is not every insurance man that can get his 
picture in the newspapers for nothing, although it is an easy matter to get 
your name in. 

As if the shooting affray was not sufficient excitement among the 
fraternity, the burglars have tackled a couple of its best known members. 
First they broke into the house of William R. Crane, of the insurance 
firm of Preston & Crane, agents of the Continental, of your city, and 
other companies, and stole all his cigars and other “‘ fruits,” and the query 
is what Brother Crane is going to do for a life-preserver in case he gets 
shot at. Assistant Secretary Burdick, of the Phoenix, is also hoping for 
a fire in a clothing store, the burglars having broken into his house and 
carried off his overcoat ; and, by the way, in setting up the military item 
in my last letter, regarding the formation of the “light infantry” company 





in the Phoenix office, your compositor evidently had Dickens on the brain, 
and, filled with the inspiration of those well known characters, Bardell 
and Pickwick, he ‘‘ mixed these children up,” spelling the familiar name, 
in this territory, of the Phoenix official Bardwick instead of Burdick. 

President Denny, of the Shawmut Insurance Company, of Boston, 
which has just decided to close up and reinsure, was formerly special 
agent of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company of this city, and later, 
special agent of the National Board. 

John W. Brooks, of Wolcottville, who has just been appointed Insurance 
Commissioner of the State of Connecticut by the Governor, in place of 
John W. Steadman, of Norwich, has been for many years agent for the 
tna, Hartford ; Phoenix, and Travellers, of this city, at that point, and 
numerous other leading companies. 

Beside the Hartford companies mentioned, Mr. Brooks also represents 
the Home, Continental and Hanover, of New York ; the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, of Philadelphia; Springfield Fire and Marine; 
Security, of New Haven; Meriden and Peoples, of Connecticut, and the 
Providence Washington. Mr. Brooks has resigned his agencies, which 
will be represented in the future by Isaac W. Brooks, brother of the com- 
missioner, and formerly his junior partner. 

The Governor had a first-class list of names to choose from, presented 
by friends of the various candidates ; among the most prominent of which 
were Mr. Maltbey, who has been for some years the deputy commissioner ; 
Mr. Enders, late president of the Atna Life Insurance Company ; George 
Lester, the well known insurance agent of New Haven, and Dr. Miller, 
formerly Insurance Commissioner of this State, now of the Phoenix Life. 
Ex-Commissioner Noyes was not a candidate; whether disqualified by 
loss of residence, owing to his prolonged stay in New Jersey, is not 
known. 

As is well known the old Hartford, of this city, made no loss at the 
recent large fire in Boston, and the statement has been going the rounds 
of the press, started by the Boston correspondent of one of our local 
papers, that in gratitude therefor they sent a $1000 check to their Boston 
representative. This storyis wholly without foundation, manufactured 
out of whole cloth. 

Secretary Skilton, of the Phoenix, recently delivered a very interesting 
lecture on his travels to the Pacific coast at the Asylum Hill Congregational 
Church. We think a week or two at the new theological seminary in this 
city will be entirely sufficient to change this worthy underwriter into a 
first-class, full fledged D. D. Underwriters believe thoroughly in fire and 
can be counted on as strictly orthodox. 

The real estate and insurance firm of Day & Goddard has recently dis- 
solved, Mr. Day taking the real estate part of the business and Mr. H. P. 
Goddard the insurance department, retaining the agency of all the com- 
panies represented by the firm. Mr. Goddard is well known in this vicinity 
as a gentleman of high social worth and literary culture, his articles fot 
the press being looked for and read with much interest. 


HARTFORD, Yanuary 30, 1880. PER SIMMONS. 





The Fire Association of Philadelphia. 


THE general business of the Fire Association has been singularly 
successful during the past year under the management of the new President, Mr. 
A. Louden Snowden, as shown by its increase in premiums, assets and surplus. 
The assets of the company on the first of the year were $4,165,717,97, being an in- 
crease ot $385,911.94 over the previous year; the surplus on the first of the year 
was $1,146,746.16, being an increase of $173,669.97. The re-insurance fund, 
amounting to $2,361,091.32, is calculated upon the gross premiums in force without 
any deductions for commissions or expenses. If this calculation was based upon 
the net premiums, as is believed to be correct by some companies, their surplus 
would be largely increased. The most notable feature of the business of the year 
has been the increase in the agency business, which is the most important part of 
the work, and which, perhaps more than anything else, shows the ability of the 
management. In the Northwestern department the business shows an increase ot 
more than 25 per cent, and, with the exception of one single department, all the 
general agents show a large increased business. This must be very gratifying to 
the president, who has exerted himself in this direction. The economy in the 
management is as conspicuous as ever, and is very remarkable, all things consid- 
ered. It would be a fortunate thing if the prosperity of this old and reliable com- 
pany could be shared by many of her honorable rivals, which, unfortunately, is 
not the case. Col. Snowden is to be congratulated upon his last year's success, 
The results fully justify the opinion we expressedjin these columns on his election. 
He is evidently the right manjin the right,place. 
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NEW YORK STATE LEGISLATION. 


ALBANY. 

Will Superintendent Smyth be Re-appointed ?—Probability that His Name Will be 
Sent to the Senate, But His Confirmation Doubtful—The Insurance Committees 
of the Two Houses—The Men Who Will Shape Insurance Legislation for New 
York State--Bills Already Introduced Affecting Both Life and Fire Insurance— 
An Amendment Proposed to the Law Relating to Foreign Insurance Companies— 
The Bill Relative to Fidelity Bonds and the Courts—Full Text of all Bills Intro- 
duced to Date. 


[FRom OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 


THE Legislature of 1880 has started on its work, and already several 
propositions have been made to change the insurance statutes and stir up 
the companies. Superintendent Smyth still remains at the head of the 
Insurance Department, with not as bright prospects as the good of the 
public service requires—of being rid of him and his ways. The belief is 
universal that his name will be sent to the Senate by the Governor for an- 
other term. This being the conceded action that will be taken by Governor 
Cornell, the question resolves itself down to the single point: Will the 
Senate, in the face of public opinion, confirm the appointment? Thatisa 
question that even the best posted at present are unable to answer. 
The Senators do not know each other’s minds on the point of confirma- 
tion. Not over a half a dozen Senators, acting upon their own judgment, 
would vote to keep Mr. Smyth at the head of the Insurance Department 
for another term. Behind Mr. Smyth is the party machine, with Senator 
Conkling guiding it, and that machine, with all its power, is at work upon 
Senators and making a vote for confirmation a test of party fealty. The 
Senators want favors and offices for their friends and know that they can- 
not get them without going with the machine. A few are ready to take 
the consequences and vote against the appointment. There are others 
who want to vote to reject Mr. Smyth, but are afraid to take the risk 
unless they are sure in having a sufficient number to vote with them, to 
make rejection certain. They are willing to array themselves against the 
machine, if sure of success, believing that success would justify them, but 
to oppose confirmation and then be beaten, they imagine, would not hurt 
Smyth, but place themselves at his mercy. They do not appear to take 
into account the strength that a bold position taken by them would give 
them before the people, but only consider the vindictive nature of Mr. 
Smyth towards opponents in his own party. These considerations make 
the result uncertain and difficult to forecast. Senators are consulting 
with each other, and yet they are in doubt. My own judgment is, if Mr. 
Smyth finds that he cannot be confirmed, his name will not be sent to the 
Senate by the Governor, but allowed to continue in office as a hold-over. 
In either event, it is still Mr. Smyth at the head of the Insurance 
Department. 

The committees which are to shape insurance legislation for this season 
have been appointed in both houses and have held one or two meetings. 
The Assembly Committee is inclined to be a little severe on the compa- 
nies, while the Senate Committee will naturally be against any change in 
the insurance statutes. They are both constituted friendly to the present 
Superintendent of Insurance. The Senate Committee has been increased 
since last year, and now has five instead of three members. Its chairman 
is Senator W. W. Rockwell, of Glens Falls, who was the chairman last 
year, and who has inherited the place from the late F. W. Tobey, who 
represented the same district in the Senate. Mr. Rockwell was born in 
the town of Hadley, Saratoga, forty-five years ago, and educated at Ben- 
nington, Vermont. He was a Member of Assembly in 1849; has been 
engaged in the mercantile business, and held the position of Internal 
Revenue Assessor for several years; was a Greeley liberal in 1872, but 
now orthodox Conkling machine stalwart. The present is Mr. Rockwell’s 
second term in the Senate, and he has shown himself to be an ardent sup- 
porter of Mr. Smyth. 

Stephen H. Wendover, the second on the committee, was a member of 
it last year, is a Conkling machine man, and will stand by Superintendent 
Smyth. He was born at Stuyvesant, Columbia County, in 1831, and still 
resides there. He attended the Academy at Kinderhook and there fin- 








ee, 


ished his education ; was at one time engaged in the forwarding and com. 
mission business, but now, when not in the Senate, looks after a farm, 
He was a member of the Assembly in 1867 and 1868, and is now serving 
his second term in the Senate. 

James Henry Loomis, the third member, was placed on the committee 
because he manifested so much willingness to do as the head of the 
department desired him last year. Mr. Loomis was born in Attica, Wy- 
oming County, in 1823, where he now resides, and polished off his educa- 
tion at the Attica Academy. Like Grant, he was once a tanner; there the 
parallel ends. He at one time dealt in boots and shoes, next in the hard- 
ware business, but now called a banker. In politics Mr. Loomis started 
as a Democrat, next a Free Soiler, then a Republican, and was at one 
time an Internal Revenue Assessor. This is his second term in the 
Senate. 

The fourth on the list is Robert H. Strahan, a lawyer in New York 
City, who was born at Newburgh in 1843, and educated at the Westmin- 
ster College in Pennsylvania, but receiving the finishing touch at Colum- 
bia College, Washington. This is Mr. Strahan’s first term in the Senate, 
but he represented Orange County two years ago in the Assembly, and 
the Thirteenth District of New York three times. He was chairman of 
the committee which investigated and reported upon the legality of the 
Mutual Life’s new departure last year of thirty per cent rebate to new 
policyholders. Mr. Strahan is a thorough machine man, and will be cer- 
tain to act with the present head of the Insurance Department. 

There is one Democrat on the committee—William H. Murtha, of 
Brooklyn, born in the Ninth Ward of that city about fifty years ago. He 
is a coal merchant, an operator in real estate, and has been an active and 
influential member of the Board of Aldermen of that city. The committee, 
as constituted, will pay but little attention to his wishes. it is stronger 
than last year, and its reports, if made by the whole committee, will have 
more weight than for the last four years. 

The Assembly Committee has also been increased from nine to eleven 
members since last year, and was made up in the interest of Superin- 
tendent Smyth, but there has been a miscalculation in some of the men, 
The chairman is Charles S. Baker, of Monroe, who was also a member of 
the committee last year. He isanative of that county, read law with 
Judge Danforth, now of the Court of Appeals. This is his second term 
in the Assembly, and is inclined to favor the reporting of most ‘every 
measure presented. He served asa member of the Special Railroad 
Freight Discriminating Committee appointed at the last session, and is 
inclined to look with suspicion upon corporations and to independence 
in action ; not an easy man to be run by any one. 

The second committeeman is James M. Varnum, of New York, a law- 
yer, and member of the firm of Varnum, Turney and Hartson. Isa son 
of the late Joseph B. Varnum, a graduate of Yale College, and an active 
member of some of the leading clubs of this city ; was a member of the 
last Legislature, is naturally conservative and opposed to rash measures 
in either direction. 

The next member is John Sanders, of Genesee County, a native of 
England, where he was born in 1822. He has been afarmer and mer- 
chant and a speculator in farm products. This is his second term in the 
Assembly, and will be found ready to go where the party leaders want 
him. 

William H. Steele, a lawyer and insurance agent at Williamston, 
Oswego County, is the next on the list. He was born in Greene County 
in 1838, and graduated from Yale College in 1858. Was a member of the 
last Legislature, taking active part in all the discussions on fire insurance 
measures, especially in opposition to the adoption of the Wisconsin 
value law. 

Daniel Peck, of St. Lawrence, a hotel-keeper at Gouverneur, comes 
next on the committee. He was born at Rutland, Vermont, in 1822, and 
received a common school education : was formerly engaged in the manu- 
facture of iron, fought in the late civil war, has had no experience in 
insurance matters, but is determined to know how matters are manip- 
ulated, and have his share of the proceeds, 

Everett A. Carpenter, a native of the State of Connecticut, and now a 
Suffolk County lawyer, comes next. He is a spreadeagle talker,a man of 
fair abilities, energetic and a hard worker, and will be heard from during 
the session ; isa machineman, was placed there because he was backed by 
Police Commissioner French, and therefore supposed to be ready to help 
hold the committee for Smyth in an emergency. 

Charles H. Russell, a lawyer and active politician in Brooklyn, is the 
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next member. Isa man about thirty-six years old, a machineman, which 
tells where he will be found on all contests. 

Next on the list is John W. Davis, of Steuben, formerly a forwarder on 
the Chemung Canal, but now a merchant at Hammondsport, in the wine 
region. He isa fair man, and will not do anything wrong unless misled. 

John Elbert Gillette, of Columbia County, comes next on the list. He 
is an active, wide-awake man, determined to know all that is transpiring ; 
is a machine politician, and will be held in the interest of Superintendent 
Smyth by United States Marshal Payn. Mr. Gillette is president of the 
Paper Car Wheel Manufacturing Company at Hudson. 

There are only two Democrats on the committee. One is William H. 
Catlin, of Westchester County, at one time in the brokerage business, but 
now a gentleman of leisure and a strong personal friend of ex-Senator 
Wagstaff. He has likewise affiliations with men prominently identified 
with the Equitable Life Association. 

William Cushing, the other Democrat, is a stonecutter in the Eight- 
eenth Ward of New York city, and placed on the committee because Mr. 
Kelly asked to have him assigned to some prominent committees, and 
given insurance for the reasons there was no other place for him. 

Such are the members of the two committees. The appointment of Mr. 
Smyth, when sent to the Senate, will be referred to the Insurance 
Committee of that body, and that committee will report in his favor. 
The disposition to be inquisitive about the affairs of insurance compa- 
nies is not so marked this year as last. A resolution was presented by 
Mr. Cohn, on the 23d, relative to the Knickerbocker Life, as follows :— 


Resolved—That the Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company, of the city 
of New York, be, and they are hereby, directed to report, within twenty 
days after the passage of this resolution, a statement as to how many 
death claims have been paid, settled, or compromised, and also the num- 
ber of claims now in litigation, together with the amount paid for counsel 
and retainir.g fees within two years last past.” 


The first life insurance bill of the session was introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Williams, of Buffalo, and is as follows :— 


SecTION I. No policy of life insurance hereafter issued by any company 
organized or incorporated under the laws of this State, or hereafter issued 
within this State, by any foreign insurance company, shall be rendered 
invalid by reasons of any untrue statements contained in the application 
for such policy, or made by or on behalf of the assured for the purpose of 
obtaining such policy, unless it appear that such untrue statement was 
fraudulently made. 

Sec. 2. Any stipulation contained in any policy of life insurance 
issued as aforesaid, tending to render nugatory the foregoing provision of 
this act, shall be void. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Mr. Baker, of Monroe, who is chairman ot the Assembly Committee on 
Insurance has introduced a bill to amend the act of 1853, for the incorpor- 
ation of life and health insurance companies. The following is the full 
text; 


SECTION 1. Section 6 of chapter 463 of the laws of 1853 is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 

Sec. 6. No company shall be organized under this act for the pur- 
poses mentioned in the first department, witn a less capital than one hun- 
dred thousand dollars ; and no company shall be organized for the pur- 
poses mentioned in the second department with a less capital than one 
hundred thousand dollars. The whole capital of such company shall, 
before proceeding to business, be paid in and invested in stocks, or in 
treasury notes of the United States, or of the State of New York, or in 
bonds and mortgage on improved unincumbered real estate within the 
State of New York, worth seventy-five per cent more than the amount loaned 
thereon, exclusive of farm buildings thereon, or in such stocks or securities 
as now are, or may hereafter be, receivable by the book department; and 
it shall be lawful for any company organized under this act to change and 
re-invest its capital or any part thereof, at any time they may desire, in 
the stocks or bonds and mortgages or securities aforesaid. No company 
organized for the purpose mentioned in the first department shall com- 
mence business until they have deposited with the Superintendent of the 
Insurance Department ef this State, the sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars in United States or New York State stocks, in all cases to be, or 
to be made to be, equal to stocks producing four per cent per annum, and 
not to be received at a rate above their par value, or above their current 
market value, or in bonds and mortgages of the description and character 
above indicated ; and no company organized for the purposes named in 
the second department, shall commence business until they have deposited 
with the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of this State, at least 
the sum of one hundred thousand dollars invested as hereinbefore pro- 
vided for the investment of the capital of such company. 

__The Superintendent of the Insurance Department shall hold such secur- 
itl€s as security for policyholders in said companies, but, so long as any 
company so depositing shall continue solvent, may permit such company 
to collect the interest or dividends on its securities so deposited, and, 





from time to time, to withdraw any of such securities on depositing with 
said Superintendent such other securities of like value as those withdrawn, 
and of the same character and to be received as those above mentioned. 

Any life insurance company, or any trust or loan company, may, by the 
direction and consent of two thirds of their respective boards of directors, 
managers or finance committee, purchase, of invest, by loan or otherwise, 
any of their funds in the bonds issued by any county, town or village of 
this State, anything in the charter of either of said companies to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


On Wednesday last, Mr. Baker, a chairman of the Insurance Committee 
reported a substitute for the foregoing bill, making it apply to the deposits 
made in the Department by all classes of insurance companies. The fol- 
lowing is the full text of the substitute. 

An Act to regulate the depositing of securities by the insurance com- 
panies with the Superintendent of the Insurance Department. 


SecTIon 1. In all cases where by the laws of this State, any insurance 
company is required to deposit with the Superintendent of the Insurance 
Department, stock or bonds of the United States, or of the State of New 
York, as security for policyholders, bearing not less than six per cent 
interest per annum, the superintendent may receive, for the purpose of 
such deposit, registered stocks or bonds of the United States, or of the 
State of New York, bearing interest at not less than four per cent per 
annum ; provided, that such stocks or bonds shall not be received at a 
rate above their par value, and if the market value of such stocks or bonds 
deposited, or offered for deposit, shall at any time be less than par, the 
Superintendent shall require an additional deposit of such stocks or bonds 
to make the total deposit equal in the aggregate to the sum required by 
law to be deposited with the Superintendent. 

Sec. 2. All Acts or parts of Acts inconsistent with this Act are hereby 


repealed. 
Sec. 3. This Act shall take effect immediately. 


Mr. Seely, one of the new members from Monroe County, has introduced 
the Hepburn bill of last year, which requires additional detailed state- 
ments of salaries, fees, gifts and allowances made by companies to their 
officers. The chairman of the insurance committee insisted at the first 
meeting of the committee that the bill be reported, but it was laid over. 
The following are its principal provisions: 


SEcTION 1. It shall be the duty of the president or vice-president and 
secretary or actuary, or a majority of the trustees of each life insurance 
company organized under the laws of this State, annually, on the first day 
of January in each year, or within sixty days thereafter, to prepare under 
oath and deposit in the office of the Superintendent of the Insurance De- 
partment of the State, in addition to the information now required by law 
to be filed by such companies with the Superintendent of the Insurance 
Department, a detailed statement of the salaries and all fees, compensation 
or donation paid to officers, medical examiners, attorneys, counsellors and 
all other employees of such life insurance company during the year; said 
statement shall be in the following form and shall show: 

Amount of salary paid to president during the year.............-....-......--- $ 
Amount of all other fees, compensation or donation, if any, paid president dur- 
ing the year 
WOR own cescuccecusecceces 

Similar specific forms are provided to apply to all other company officers 

and employees, and the Superintendent of Insurance is directed to enforce 


the law. 
Mr. Seely also introduced in the Assembly, on January 29, the following 


bill, entitled: 
An Act for the relief of policyholders in life insurance companies. 


Section 1. Any life insurance company organized or incorporated 
under the laws of this State, may hereafter loan its accumulation upon 
bonds secured by the pledge of its own polices. Such loans however 
shall severally not exceed the legal reserve for such policies. 

Sec. 2. Whenever any company organized or incorporated under the 
laws of this State shall refuse to loan upon one of its policies, any other 
life insurance company may lawfully loan upon said policy. Such loan, 
however, shall not exceed one-half of the legal reserve for said policy, 
unless it be an endowment policy, with less than ten years to run; 
in which case the loans may equal the reserve, less a reduction of five per 
centum for each year said policy may yet have to run. 

Sec. 3. This Act shall take effect immediately. 


The first bill affecting fire insurance introduced this session is the 
renewal of the effort made last year for the enactment of the Wisconsin 
value fire insurance statute, and introduced by Senator Sessions, who 
presented it last year. The following is the full text : 

SECTION 1. On and after the passage of this act the amount of insurance 
written in a policy of imsurance on all buildings insured shall be taken 
and deemed the true value of the loss and the amount of the loss sus- 
tained, and shall be the measure of damages unless the insurance was 
procured by fraud of the insured, or the loss was caused by the criminal 
act of the assured. In case there is a partial destruction of the property 
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insured no greater amount shall be collected than the damage sustained. 
‘Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately, 


Mr. Hoffman, from Chemung County, has introduced the following 
bill, the first of the measures in the contest between the native and foreign 
companies of the session. The following is the full text : 


SECTION 1. The first clause of section 2, chapter 490, of the laws of 1879, 
entitled an act to amend section 2 of chapter 209 of the laws of 1877, enti- 
tled an act regulating the amount of capital stock for fire and marine in- 
surance companies, is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

SEc. 2. Companies from other States and countries hereafter applying 
for admission to this State shall be possessed of at least the amount of 
capital required from companies organized under the laws of this State, 
and the total capital of such companies authorized by their charters or 
articles of association to transact an exclusively marine business must be 
fully paid in in cash. 


Mr. Baker, the chairman of the Assembly Committee, has introduced a 
bill relative to the fire and fire and inland navigation insurance companies 
similar to that pushed by Senator Rockwell last year, which failed to 
receive the approval of Governor Robinson. The following is the full 
text which has been reported by the committee. 


SECTION 1. Hereafter when an investigation is made by the authority of 
the Superintendent of the Insurance Department into the affairs of any 
fire or fire and inland navigation insurance company doing business in 
this State, or whenever such company renders a statement to the Insur- 
ance Department, there shall not be allowed as assets any investments 
that are not held as prescribed by the law at the date of such investigation 
or the rendering of such statement; provided, however, that unpaid 
premiums not more than three months due shall be admitted as available 
resources. 

In estimating the liabilities, when such investigation is being made or 
statement rendered as above, there shall be charged, in addition to the 
capital stock and all outstanding claims, a sum equal to the total unearned 
premiums, or the policies in force, calculated on the gross premium 
charged to the policyholder for each respective risk, from the date of the 
insurance of the policy. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Superintendent of the Insurance 
Department to insert in the blanks now required to be furnished to the 
companies for making their statements, such interrogations as will best 
elicit and exhibit the information called for in the preceding section. 

SEc. 3. Any person, company, association or corporation transacting 
the business of fire or fire and inland navigation insurance in this State 
shall cancel any policy of insurance hereafter issued at any time by request 
of the party insured, or his assignee, and shall return to said party the 
amount of premium paid, less the customary short rate premium for the 
expired term of the full term for which said policy has been issued, any- 
thing in the policy to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the receiver of any fire or fire and 
inland navigation insurance company organized or incorporated under the 
laws of this State hereafter appointed, on the receipt by him of any policy 
in force hereafter issued by said company, and at the request of the 
policyholder, in writing, to cancel the policy of such person, and to issue 
in lieu thereof a certificate of indebtedness as such receiver to said policy- 
holder for the amount of the premium paid, less the customary short rate 
premium for the expired time of the full term for which the policy has 
been issued, and upon the receipt of indebtedness by the policyholder the 
policy shall become null and void, anything in the policy to the contrary 
notwithstanding. It shall be the duty of the receiver to report in the 
liabilities of the company, in his statement to the Insurance Department, 
the total amount of the outstanding certificates of indebtedness as afore- 
said, not canceled at the date of making such statement. 

Sec. 5. Any company of this State, or the receiver of any such com- 
pany, violating the provisions of this act, shall be subject to a fine of five 
hundred dollars for each and every violation, to be sued for and received 
in the name of the people of the State of New York by the Attorney- 
General, and the said sum, when received, shall be paid into the treasury 
of the State. Any company, person, association or corporation of another 
State or country refusing to comply with the requirements of this act shall 
have their certificate of authority revoked by the Superintendent of the 
Insurance Departmeat upon the request, in writing, of the Attorney- 
General. 

Sec. 6. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby 
repealed. 


The bill of Senator Rockwell, to enable officials to take bonds guar- 
anteed by the Knickerbocker Casualty Insurance Company as security 
in lieu of the usual personal bonds, which has been criticised by the daily 
press, is as follows :— 


Sec. 1. That whenever any officer, appointee or employee of the State, 
or of any department thereof, or of any court, or any employee or other 
person, who now or hereafter may be required by law to make, execute, 
and give a bond or obligation with security conditioned for the faithtul 
performance of any duty, or conditioned for the doing or not doing of any 
thing in said bond or obligation specified, then any head of department, 
surrogate, judge, sheriff, district attorney or any other officer who is now 
or shall hereafter be required to approve the sufficiency of the security of 
any such bond or obligation, may accept such bond or obligation, and 








approve the same as sufficient security on such bond whenever the con- 
ditions of such bond are guaranteed by the Knickerbocker Casualty 
Insurance Company of New York; provided that no bond or obligation 
shall be accepted guaranteed by such company to an amount greater than 
fiftcen per cent of the paid up capital. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


There is a general disposition to inaugurate the system of mutual aid 
insurance confined to members who associate themselves together. The 
first bill of this class was introduced by Assemblyman Mitchell, of New 
York, to amend the statute for the incorporation of charitable and bene. 
volent societies, to permit association for this kind of insurance to be 
appointed. The following is the full text: 


SECTION 1. Chapter 319 of the laws of 1848 shall be deemed to authorize 
the incorporation of societies to provide and effectualize saving, and for 
mutual assurance against absolute dependence upon wages, on the fol. 
lowing plan: 


Members to pay an initiation fee fixed by the certificate of incorporation, 
They may buy additional shares at anytime. The annuity-shares sold to 
be arranged into four classes, so that all shall belong to the same class 
which are sold within one and the same year to persons then within one 
and the same age-period. The moneys paid for the shares in a year class 
to make up a Class Fund of that class to be kept as such fund until the 
death of the last survivor of the class. The net income of each class fund 
to be divided every six months among the living members of the class in 
proportion to the shares in each class owned by them respectively. On 
the death of the last survivor of the class the class fund to become part of 
the General Fund of the Society, made up over and above the lapsed class 
funds of the initiation fees of members, and of all sums especially devoted 
for the purpose, and also of ten per cent’of the net income of such Gen- 
eral Fund itself, to be added every six months to the principal of said 
funds. The remaining ninety per cent of such net increase of the General 
Fund to be divided every six months among the living members of the 
Society in proportion to shares of whatever class; such dividend to be in 
addition to each share income from its own class fund. 


Sec. 2. The moneys belonging to either the general or the class funds 
of a Society incorporated under this Act, shall as soon as practicable after 
their receipt by the Treasurer, be by him invested in lawful interest bear- 
ing securities of the United States, or of this State, which shall be regis- 
tered when practicable in the name of such society itself. From time to 
time, nevertheless, the Board of Trustees may in their discretion, if author- 
ized by a two-thirds vote of the members, passed at a meeting for which 
notice of the question shall have been given, invest a portion of the Gen- 
eral Fund, not to exceed one half thereof in all at any one time, in actually 
improved and productive real estate in the city of New York, which shall 
be obtainable at a clearly low reduction, and which shall, in the Company's 
hands, be free and clear of and from any and all heirs’ charges and incum- 
brances whatsoever. 

Sec. 3. The securities constituting the general or class“funds of a 
Society incorporated under this Act, shall be at once deposited with and 
left continually in the custody of the Superintendent of the Insurance De- 
partment, who shall receive and keep the same accordingly, but shall al- 
low the given Company owning them to collect and apply the interest ac- 
cruing therefrom, as is now by law provided in respect of the securities 
deposited with said department by Life Insurance and annuity companies, 
Said Superintendent shall from time to time, as deposits shall be so made, 
issue to the societies in question duplicate certificates under his approved 
seal, stating and describing the amount and character of the total deposit 
in his hands at the date of such certificate. One of said duplicates shall 
be filed in the office of the Clerk of the County in which the particular 
Society is located. 

Sec. 4. The restrictions contained in Sections two and six of the said 
Act of 1848, in respect of the amount to be purchased or received and held 
by a company, shall not apply to the general or class funds of the secur- 
ities described in this Act. 

Sec. 5. The constitution or by-laws of any society incorporated under 
this Act shall contain, or be deemed to contain, a clause or provision to 
the effect that in the event of the society failing or refusing to carry out 
the plan and trust hereinbefore set forth, its general and class funds shall 
pass to the people of the State of New York, to be administered upon 
such trusts forever, and that in the event of the people failing or refusing 
to provide for the maintenance of said trusts, the said funds shall never- 
theless not be distributable, in whole or in part, among living members 
of the society beyond the amount actually contributed by them, but shall 
be deemed and taken to be properly escheated to the State. 

Sec. 6. This Act shall take effect immediately. 


Mr. Congdon, of Cattaraugus County, introduced on the roth inst., the 
following bill to provide for the incorporation of mutual relief societies, 
a sort of co-operative Mutual Aid Insurance. 


SecTIon I. Any five or more persons of full -age, a majority of whom 
shall be citizens of and residents within the State, who shall desire to as- 
sociate themselves together for the purpose of giving aid, assistance or 
support to members or their families, in case of sickness, casualty or want; 
or for the purpose of paying a benefit not exceeding five thousand dollars 
to the families, relatives or legal representatives of deceased members ; oF 
for any two or more of such objects combined, may make, sign and aCe 
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knowledge before any person authorized to take the acknowledgment of 
deeds in this State, and file in the office of the Secretary of State, and also 
in the office of the clerk of the county in which the principal office of such 
society shall be located, a certificate in writing in which shall be stated the 
name or title by which such society shall be known in law, the particular 
business and object of such society, the location of its principal office, the 
numberof trustees, directors or managers of such society, for the first year 
of its existence ; but such certificate shall not be filed, unless by the 
written consent and approbation of one of the justices of the supreme 
court of the district in which the principal office of such society shall be 
located, to be indorsed on such certificate. ; 

Sec 2. Upon filing a certificate as aforesaid, the persons who shall have 
signed and acknowledged the same, their associates and successors, shall 
by virtue of this act be a body politic and corporate, by the namestated in 
such certificate, and by that name shall have succession, and shall be per- 
sons in law capable of suing and being sued; have and use a common 
seal, and may alter and change the same at pleasure ; shall in law be ca- 
pable of taking, receiving and holding, for the purposes of their incorpora- 
tion and for no other purpose, real estate to an amount not exceeding 
fifty thousand dollars in value, and personal estate not exceeding five 
hundred thousand dollars in value, and may sell, grant, convey and trans- 
fer the same, but the clear annual income of such real and personal estate 
shall not exceed the sum of fifty thousand dollars in value; may make 
by-laws for the management of its officers, not inconsistent with the con- 
stitution and laws of this State, or of the United States ; may elect and ap- 
point the officers and and agents of such society, for the management of 
its business, and may allow them a suitable compensation. 


Sec. 3. It shall be lawful for any such corporation to create, hold and 
manage a beneficiary fund such as may be ordained by the by-laws of such 
corporation, and to disburse and pay over the same im the manner and 
event, and to the person or persons provided for in said by-laws. 

Sec. 4. The society so incorporated may elect from its members its trus- 
tees, directors or managers ; and the trustees, directors or managers so elec- 
ted may divide the whole number of trustees, directors or managers into 
classes, so that not less than one-third of their number shall be elected 
annually, after the first organization of any board of such trustees, direc- 
tors or managers, such election may be held at such time and place, and 
in such manner as shall be specified in the by-laws, and such board shall 
have the control and management of the affairs and funds of said society, 
and a quorum for the transaction of business shall consist of such number 
as may be provided for in the by-laws. The number of trustees, directors 
or managers of any corporation organized under this act may be increased 
or diminished to not less than five, as follows: Upon a by-law changing 
the number being adopted at a regular meeting of the society, or at a 
special meeting called for the purpose, the existing trustees, directors or 
managers of any such corporation, or a majority of them, shall make and 
sign. in duplicate, a certificate pursuant to such by-law, and declaring how 
many trustees, directors or managers the corporation shall thereafter have 
and stating the names of such trustees at the time, which certificates shall 
be acknowledged by the trustees signing the same, or proved by a sub- 
scribing witness, and one copy thereof shall be filed in the office of the 
Secretary of State, and the other in the office of the clerk of the county, 
where the original certificate was filed, and from and after the fling of such 
certificates, the trustees, directors or managers of such corporation shall 
be deemed increased or diminished to the number therein stated ; pro- 
vided, however, that in case the number be diminished, it shall take effect 
on the expiration of the terms of office of the surplus number then existing, 
ifany. Trustees, directors or managers shall hold their office till their 
successors are elected. 

Sec. 5. The provisions of this act shall not extend or apply to any asso- 
ciation of individuals who shall, in the certificate filed with the Secretary 
of State, or with the county clerk, use or specify a name or style the same 
as that of any previously existing incorporated society in this State. 

Sec. 6. The trustees, directors or managers of any corporation, organized 
ut.der the provisions of this act, shall be jointly and severally liable with 
and as sureties for the corporation, for all debts due from said corporation 
contracted while they are in office ; provided said debts are payable with- 
in one year from the time they shall have been contracted, and provided a 
suit for the collection of the same shall be breught within one year after 
the debt shall become due and payable. 


Sec, 7. All corporations organized under this act, together with their 
books and vouchers, shall be subject to the visitation and inspection of 
the Supreme Court, one or more justices thereof, or any person or persons 
who shall be appointed by the supreme court for that purpose ; and it 
shall be the duty of the trustees, or a majority of them, in the month of 
December, in each year, to make and file in the office of the clerk of the 
county, where the original certificate is filed, a certificate under their 
hands stating the names of the trustees, directors or managers of such 
corporation, with an inventory of the property, effects and liabilities tnere- 
of, with an affidavit of the truth of such certificate and inventory; and 
also an affidavit that such corporation has not been engaged, directly or 
indirectly, in any other business than such as is set forth in the original 
certificate on file. A failure to file such certificate, inventory or affidavit 
shall be deemed a misdemeanor ; but any trustee, director or manager 
shall be relieved from the consequences of such failure on filing in said 
clerk’s office, within fifteen days after such failure, a certificate and inven- 
tory containing the aforesaid particulars, so far as the same shall be known 
when verified by his own affidavit of its truth; and his own affidavit that 
such corporation has not been engaged, directly or indirectly, with his 





assistance or consent, in any other business than such as is set forth in 
the original certificate on file. 

Sec. 8. Every officer of a corporation organized under this act, whose duty 
it shall be to receive or keep money or property of the corporation, shall, 
before entering upon the duties of his office, give a bond to the corpora- 
tion, with one or more sufficient sureties, in such sum as may be fixed by 
the trustees, directors or managers, and which shall be not less than 
double the sum, at any time coming to or remaining in his hands, which 
bond shall be conditional for the faithful performance, by such officer, of 
the duties of his office, and for the payment and delivery to the person or 
persons entitled thereto of all money or property of the corporation 
which may, at any time during his term of office, come into his hands. 
The sureties to such bond shall justify in the penalty of the bond; the 
bond shall be duly sakepatenied or proven ; shall be approved as to its 
form and manner of execution by a justice of the supreme court, and 
shall be filed in the office of the clerk of the county where the original 
certificate is filed. On a breach of the condition of such bond, any per- 
son or persons injured thereby may maintain an action on the bond. In 
case the sureties in any such bond shall for any cause become insufficient, 
the supreme court may, on notice, on the application of any trustee, direc- 
tor or manager, order a new bond to be given and filed by such officer; 
and a failure so to do for ten days, after personal service of the order, 
shall vacate his office, and the vacancy shall be filled as the by-laws may 
provide. 

SEc. 9. No member of any corporation organized under this act shall be 
liable, personally, for any of its debts, except the trustees, directors or 
managers in the cases hereinbefore provided. 

Sec. 10. Each corporation organized under this act shall possess the gen- 
eral powers conferred by and be subject to the provisions and restrictions 
of the third title of the eighteenth chapter of the first part of the Revised 
Statutes. 


The term of Superintendent Smyth expires in three weeks. Will the 
Senate confirm his re-appointment is now the question of the hour. His 
friends assert that only four Republican Senators will vote against him. 
If that is the fact he will have 21 votes, four more than sufficient to con- 
firm. His opponents insist that there are nine Republican Senators who 
are now against confirmation, but are in some doubt whether they will 
hold out to the end or drop by the wayside in the contest. DEACON, 

ALBANY, Fanuary 31, 1880. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


MATTERS AND THINGS IN BALTIMORE. 
[To THE EpiTorR oF THE SPECTATOR.|] 

THE co-operative frauds are worrying our life men almost to death. 
Plausible circulars in which golden promises are made flood the city and 
State and form one of the greatest obstacles to the solicitor of legitimate 
business. It is confidently expected that ere long something will be done 
to check the growth of these vampires by proper legislation. It is high 
time their wings were clipped. 

The recent fire here on Buchanan wharf has given our firemen plenty of 
subjects for reflection, the chief of which is the danger of filling up insur- 
ance on a row of buildings as though they were separate risks, when they 
really have been made one by the opening of communication between them 
by means of archways. Oneof our local companies, the Peabody, was too 
sharp to be caught that way. When the subject of cutting the division 
walls was broached to the president by the occupants of the five warehouses 
burned, which were among the best in the city, he promptly remarked that 
the policies, amounting to $4,000 on each building, would have to be re- 
duced to $4,000 on the five, asthe proposed change would reduce them to 
one risk. The doors were cut in spite of his protests and the company 
accordingly scaled down their insurance as they threatened. Some ot 
the, companies were badly caught. The total loss on the buildings and 
contents, principally cotton, was $250,000, the insurance amounting to 
$2S9.800. The insurance has already been telegraphed to the daily press. 
The Home, of New York, was caught to the tune of $50,000, and the Hart- 
ford $45,000. The Paris company, La Confiance’s, loss is $25,000, and 
the North British and Mercantile of London, $40,000. All these insurances 
were placed by the agency of Geo. B. Coale & Morris, who had in addition 
to this $15,000 in the Lorillard, making a total in their agency of $175,000. 
The agency of Proud & Campbell had nearly $90,000 of the balance. Jos. 
A. Rigby had placed ,$5400in the Phenix, of Brooklyn, on some cotton the 
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day of the fire. Rather a quick return, that, The block destroyed' has 
been known as one of the safest in the city for over thirty years. The 
policies on the warehouse contents were all written with the ‘‘ average 
clause,” an evidence of the fact that the underwriters considered each ware- 
house a separate risk. 

The inauguration of the inspection of illuminating oils by a regularly 
appointed inspector has given great satisfaction to underwriters in this 
city. A long felt want has been thus filled. The dealers in oil are all 
classified according to the street in which they do business, and samples 
collected at irregular intervals and without the knowledge of the seller as 
to the use they are to be put to. Of a numberof samples recently exam- 
ined only one has been found below the required standard of 120°. One 
went as high as 128°, and the average was about 122°. Weekly reports 
will be made to the Mayor by the inspector, and when dealers are found 
selling oil below the standard they will be promptly fined. Baltimore has 
long needed an inspector of oils, and there is every reason to believe that 
the advent of one upon the scene of action will be fruitful of much good. 

I have noticed that Philadelphia has been in much tribulation over her 
worthless fire hose, the bursting of which has materially increased the fire 
losses. If we would return to the old leather style I think it would be an 
excellent idea. To be sure the latter had to be run through linseed oil 
frequently, and the firemen had no end of dirty work to do in the operation, 
but our sturdy departments of to-day are surely not so di//itante that they 
they are afraid to soil their hands with anything but waterand cinders. In 
the days of the leather hose it took two men several hours to “oil hose,” 
which was a part of the fire laddies’ duties. One stood on either side of 
a barrel of the oil and the hose was run down one side of the barrel to the 
bottom and up the other side, and thus made pliable and soft. Our fire 
commissioners in their annual report, which will appear in a few days, will 
ask for an additional appropriation of $10,000 for the ensuing year, and will 
recommend the establishment of another hook and ladder company, mak- 
ing four in all, in some suitable site. Since my last letter the following 
changes have taken place: 

The Citizens Fire, of Missouri, and the Millville Mutual Fire have with- 
drawn from the State. 

The Newark Fire lately represented by Alford & Son, has been trans- 
ferred to Wm. Cunningham, Esq. The agency of the Fanueil Hall, of Bos- 
ton, has been resigned by R. Emery Warfield, and the office will henceforth 
be at No. 5 German street. 

By the way Mr. Warfield, who is secretary of the Firemens of this 
city, is the president of the most popular young men’s club in Baltimore. 
He has been uniformly successful in business and the club, which is con- 
ducted upon principles of strict temperance and morality, bears evidence 
in its prosperity of his careful judgment and persevering energy. Bya 
singular coincidence an ex-insurance man, a son of A. H. Dillar, Jr., the 
new agent of the Mutual Benefit is the secretary of the same club. 

Mr. William [. Montague, one of our well-known young agents, is one 
of the incorporators of a company just organized for the purpose of laying 
pipes in our streets and supplying steam for mechanical and domestic 
purposes in the same manner as is proposed in New York. 

Mr. Lawford, of the agency of Lawford & McKim, has wandered, from the 
paths of boiler insurance so far as to invent a patent flea powder which is 
sure death to all sorts of vermin and all kinds of animals. The life men 
say some of their ticklish customets fee from them without applying 
powder of any kind. 

One of the firm of Proud Brothers & Campbell is U.S. collector of 
revenue for this district, and both he and his brother are members of the 
Episcopal church in high standing. Their white hair can be seen, rain or 
shine, at church, and they are as devoted to each other as Samar and 
Pythias. Both are bache’ors. E. Kay SEE. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Yanuary 25, 1880. 





WHY FIRE INSURANCE REFORM JIS DELAYED. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

A careful observer of the events which have occurred among the fire in- 
surance companies of the country for several years past recently remarked 
that * the greatest trouble among the companies is that they will not, donot, 
and cannot trust each other, and the reason is that so many things are done 
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now which ten or twenty years ago would have been deemed base and dis. 

honorable, that the morality of the companies has sunk to a low degree,” Ty 

this remark the speaker gave utterance to an opinion which has prevailed 

for several years among the companiesin this city. This opinion we 

have heard expressed with some variation and with greater or less em. 

phasis so often that it seems to us that the time has arrived when a free ex. 

pression on the subject is needful for a full and free consideration of the 

enormous evils which such a state of morals among companies imports 

It is not necessary to go very far back to prove that this admitted evil is 
one oflong standing. It has, in fact, been growing gradually for at least 
one, and perhaps two, full decades. The civil war in its earlier stages be. 
gat a depression which produced the first flush of trickery and sharp prac. 
tice. As the values decreased in 1861 the competition among the com- 
panies increased, and they generally sought to gain in the Northern States 
all that they had lost in their compulsory withdrawal from the South, and 
by the diminished values of all kinds of insurable property athome. Then 
followed the period of inflation, and as the swelling of prices included also 
the fictitious swelling of rates, an era of apparent prosperity began. This 
was followed by an increase of companies, particularly in the agency busi- 
When the wai ended, the price of gold dropped, and with it values 
Then in 1866 and 1867 there was a removal of competition 
and rates declined ruinously. The companies again resumed their 
doubtful practices. The attempted organization of the National Board in 
those years, and also of local boards in all the large cities, temporarily stayed 
the demoralizing tendencies, and fora year the companies received a 
pretty fair return on the business. They abused each other less than be- 
fore that period. Rates were held up with an uniformity approximating, 
although not wholly realising, unanimity. But it was only temporary, and 
in 1868 the local boards disbanded, and the meetings of the National 
Board were only shadows ofa reality. In 1869 the rates everywhere had 
declined to a starvation basis, and the underwriters of the country were 
drawn into the vortex, excepting a very few who foresaw the inevitable ef- 
fects which were bound to follow this reductior in rates, and were wise 
enough to shorten sail and adopt a conservative policy in the matter of 
lines and risks. This retrograde movement in rates was hastened on amid 
a renewed clamor of recklessness, through 1859 and 1870, and 1871, unti 

in the latter year the Chicago fire called a halt. Then the survivors of 
that great calamity stopped abusing each other and raised their prices and 
reaped a harvest. The reorganization of the National Board in 1872 was 
declared by the most experienced underwriters to be essential to the sal- 
vation of the business. It was not advocated or upheld with one haif of 
the zeal and ardor which was expected and desired by more than one third 
of the companies vitally interested in its success. Probably it would 
have failed to have crystalised the sad and expensive lessons of the great 
fire of 1871, into an active and predominent sentiment but for the Boston 
conflagration, which ensued in 1872. That fire stiffened the backs of the 
timid and weak companies, and most of them joined both the National 
and local boards with a becoming sense of its importance in the existing 
crisis. While all hands made money, their confidence in each other con- 
tinued, but after the panic in 1873, business began to diminish, and then 
there was another period of doubt and anxiety because companies saw their 
business dropping off. In 1874 there was constant recrimination, expul- 
sions from local boards, charges of malpractice and fraud, chicanery, etc. 
Many local boards were disrupted, and by 1875 board rates were melting 
like dew beforethe sun. The non-board companies multiplied and began 
to fight, and charge terrible crimes upon each other. The history of rates 
since 1875 is well known. Hardly a company escaped condemnation for 
some real or fancied deviation in rates or rules, and it began to be deemed 
an imposibility to enforce a binding tariff upon any body. The air was 
filled with rumors of cheating right and left. 

Through all these varied experiences, opportunities on the one hand 
and assumed necessities on the other, gave occasion to many genuine 
breaches of confidence among the companies, and hundreds were charged 
which were believed to be true. The ancient courtesy among the officers 
of companies, when the word of a managing official, whether president, 
secretary, or general agent, was considered as good as the company’s own 
bond, seems to have gradually passed away. It is, no doubt, true that the 
obligations to observe strictly the various articles of agreement touching 
rates, and the punishment of agents who violated rates, rested highly upon 
many of the companies’ officials. The temptation to withdraw from com- 
pacts, and accept business at non-board rates (which was usually undet- 
stood to mean five, ten, or fifteen cents under the board rates), was more 
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than some of the weaker brethren could resist. In the course of time 
commencing in 1867, stories of unfair dealing began to be related, with all 
the detail of date and circumstances. Statements were heard on all sides 
of the wickedness of “‘ t’other Office,” and, from a mild-mannered recital of 
particular experiences which signified dishonest practices, this kind of 
talk developed into open and defiant charges of “ cheating.” The period 
between—1874 and 1876,when three English companies withdrew from the 
National Board—was peculiarly notable for the bitterness with which 
representatives of companies charged each other, back and forth, with sins 
ofomission and commission, The vituperative language in which com- 
panies were assailed for their dishonesty is wellremembered. A friend 
of THE SPECTATOR:was on one occasion regaled in this wise: Standing on 
the front steps of an office in Wall street, in company with its leading 
manager, the latter pointed in rapid succession to fifteen or twenty 
buildings, and remarked, “ This company insured all of those buildings 
for nearly twenty years until the last year and a half. As they ran out we 
charged the tariff rate, and used our best efforts to retain them ; but every 
one has been taken from our books, on account of rates, although their 
owners told us they wished our policies. We have taken pains to get at 
the facts, and all of them are now insured in Board companies, all of 
whom are under equal obligations with ourselves to observe the tariff.” 

In the light of such experiences the companies have become embittered 
against each other. They will hardly trust themselves in any scheme 
depending upon another's honesty. As one officer remarked on a recent 
occasion, ‘If a dozen companies combine to fight a loss, before the case 
1s tried half of them will compromise, and leave the rest to stand the loss.” 
It is not at all strange, under such circumstances, that the movement for 
reform in rates, in practice and in morals, seems to make slow progress. 
We do not believe that any desirable reform can be consummated until 
there is a change in sentiment among the companies in respect to the 
truthfulness and sincerity of their neighbors. Already it is whispered 
around that the proposed Tariff Association in New York is doomed to 
failure, because the companies will commence cheating each other, (or it 
is believed they will), as soon as the association rates are made obligatory 
upon its members. An extended inquiry reveals a doubt in the minds of 
many of those who have encouraged the movement in all its incipient 
stages whether it will accomplish the ends desired, because of the fear 
that somebody will cheat, and, as soon as one begins that game, others 
will follow the example. There is, unfortunately, but a slender prospect 
for the success of any compact which commences its career under the 
blight of such mingled doubts and fears. The rule that Confidence 
inspires Respect, and Respect inspires Loyalty, and Loyalty, in turn, 
strengthens the Weak, is one which fits this ease. The Tariff Association 
agreement might as well be torn in shreds and cast into the sea as to be 
handed down to the companies as a basis of action, or a reform in rates, 
as to try to secure these ends through such an instrumentality while so 
many companies are secretly, but honestly, cherishing the belief that it 
will fail through the cheating of somebody else. The sentiments of dis- 
trust which are openly expressed by various companies toward their rivals 
form the most important barriers to the practical execution of any agree- 
ment to advance rates, which rests upon the integrity of the companies 
interested. The sum and substance of the whole matter is that there 
must be either a thorough and vigorous determination to let bygones be 
bygones, and in its place an honest trust in the present integrity of the 
companies, or else a complete agreement of feeling that there is now suffi- 
cient ground for believing that the companies mean to stand by their 
contracts. 

No reform can be carried into effect upon any other basis than that of 
mutual confidence and a positive unwillingness to believe in advance that 
the companies signing a reform contract mean to violate it. Let it be un- 
derstood at the outset that inasmuch as all the companies (or nearly all) 
have heretofore been charged with cheating in some form, that all stand on 
the same platform as to the past. And, inasmuch as all have been suffer- 
ing seriously and continuously from the same causes, it may be assumed 
that those which have done the most cheating have suffered the most from 
it and are therefore sorry for their misdeeds while all the rest are sorry that 
they haven’t done better. They may all unite in sack-cloth and ashes, on 
the platform of repentance. Then let the companies unanimously, if they 
will, arise from the posture of penitence and declare that henceforth they 
will unitedly adhere to any agreement they may subscribe their name to 
which is designed for the benefit of all concerned. Let the scandals of the 
past-be buried and the temptation to tell stories out of school be firmly 





resisted, and then will commence a period of true prosperity to the fire in- 
surance companies in this city. But the barrier to reform will never be 
broken down until all old troubles and charges of disloyalty are eliminated 
from the practice of the underwriting profession, and all its devotees learn 
to speak well, and not ill, of each other. Perhaps it is hoping for too 
much, to anticipate that such a thing will ever occur, but we are very san- 
guine that the officers of a larger majority of the companies will admit the 
existence of these evils, and agree that an entire change of front in the 
matter of mutual kindness and forbearance is an essential condition of 
any reform in this city, and that the want of it is a leading cause why.vital 
reforms have been so long delayed. AN INTERESTED Party. 





MATTERS IN DAKOTA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


I note an error in the print in my last. It should read “line” of $64,- 
coo, instead of ‘loan.” There are very few concerns in this territory that 
have $64,600 money to loan, especially upon such periShable property as 
Missouri River steamboats. Our local Board is working very harmoni- 
ously. It is composed of six members. The regular meetings should be 
held on the first Monday of each month. On the first Monday in January 
two members met at one office, waited an hour, and then adjourned. Two 
other members met in another office about the time the first two adjourned, 
and waited an hour, when they too adjourned. The remaining two have 
not reported any meeting or adjournment. Two weeks after we were all 
served with a notice to meet, for the reason that one, member, who had 
never before been present at a meeting, lost a risk because the rate was 
too low, as though all the other members did not know that it was a re- 
markably thin premium for the amount of risk assumed. The State Mu- 
tual Aid of Columbus, Ohio, a corporation requiring no medical examina- 
tion, is practising upon the innocents abroad in Dakota. It is to be hoped 
that they will do no more harm than make life insurance unpopular for a 
time. E. S, Page, State agent for the Home, of New York, for lowa, made us 
a visit a few days ago; after looking over the town and making the ac- 
quaintance of the agents, he located his Home with E. T. Whiter, who also 
represents the Scottish Commercial, German American and Springfield. 
It is said that the particular inducement offered for the agency is the busi- 
ness now upon the register of one of hiscompanies. The Home withdrew 
from Yankton some eight years ago. It is to be hoped that upon their re- 
turn they will be so successful that another withdrawal will be unnecessary. 
The warm weather this month has had a very serious effect upon the ice in 
the Missouri. Should it continue, an early opening of river navigation 
will be the consequence. Companies seem to look at upper Missouri In- 
surance with suspicion. Why not give usa tariff that will cover emergen- 
cies, and go ahead ? I fail to see why a remunerative tariff is not a good 
thing for inland marine companies, as well as fire. DAKOTA. 

YANKTON, D.T., Fanuary 28, 1880. 





Two Companies Re-insured. 


THE Humboldt Fire Insurance Company, of Newark, has re-insured 
its risks and retired from business. Its New Jersey business was re-insured in the 
Williamsburg City, and its general business in the Re-assurance Generale, of 
France, of which company Elijah Alliger is the representative in this section. The 
Humboldt reélected its Board of Directors for the purpose of maintaining the 
company’s organization until the assets are disposed of. 

The Re-assurance Generale also received the re-insurance of the business of the 
Shawmut Insurance Company, of Boston, an account of whose retirement will be 
found in our Boston letter. The Re-assurance Generale, it will be remembered, 
established its United States branch at Boston, under the superintendence of J. C. 
Paige, and is not permitted to do business in this State. Mr. Alliger, however, bas 
an office in this city, and keeps an eye upon adjoining States for re-insurance busi- 
ness. As both he and Mr. Paige are well versed in insurance matters, and with 
popular underwriters, they are likely to secure their full share of this class of 
business. 
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SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





IT is well-known that the underwriters of several cities are anxiously 
awaiting the result of the Tariff Associa‘ion experiment in New York. Ifa tariff 
can be made here and systematic measures taken for the improvement of matters, 
there will be a prompt following of a good example. 


k 


WHEN the effort was made to organize a Tariff Association a year 
ago, there was one President strongly opposed to making the rate of broker's com- 
missions more than five percent. At the second attempt the gentleman's views 
have changed and he is distressed about the fate of the poor brokers, unless they get 
ten per cent. Meantime one broker, who, a year ago was fearful of the result of 
a low commission, is said to be in favor of the abolition of all commissions to 
brokers. If we were both these gentlemen, we might give reasons to explain their 
changes of views. But we are not. 

sy 


AS one very slight sign of returning reason, in advance of the 
Tariff Association, it is gratifying to mention that several companies which wrote 
storage warehouses last year at thirty cents haverefused to renew at less than thirty- 


five. 
i 


THE reduction of lines by the English companies just as merchants 
are laying in the heaviest stocks they have carried for years gives many men their 
first ‘‘ realizing sense” of the effect of last Winter's laws. It is, in fact, impossible 
for many large dealers to get insurance enough. We have heard of one instance 
where a firm was co-insurer with the companies, and was eighty thousand dollars 
short in its insurance. The consequences of such a state of affairs can not be 
foretold, but insurance men will be blind to their own interests if they fail to recog- 
nize the indignation of the large merchants. We have heard of one man, a director 
in several companies, a public-spirited citizen, who denounces the laws exc‘uding 
foreign companies and forbidding foreign re-insurance as ‘‘ perfectly infamous." 
Hitherto the underwriters have had it all their own way in making laws to regulate 
insurance, and have gone on as if no interests but those of the companies were to 
be concerned in the effect of legislation. Perhaps it is time for the ‘‘ leading un- 
derwriters " to stop and ask themselves whether they have not gone far enough. 
We will not say that an occurrence in the House of Lords has any connection with 
the response to their questioning, but somehow the story comes to mind. A mem- 
ber was much in the habit, in arguing, of putting questions for himself to answer, 
as, ‘‘I ask myself so-and-so." On one occasion, when he said, ‘‘I ask myself,” 
another member interrupted with, ‘‘ Yes, and a d——d foolish answer you'll get." 


i 


AND now recurs another discussion of celluloid, and many words. 
Whether the views of one city company which felt slighted a week before the fire, 
because it couldn't get a larger line on the Newark factory, will change we don't 
know. We will contribute to the discussion a report that the authorities in France 
are determined to drive the manufacture of this popular article of commerce be- 
yond the boundaries of inhabited districts. 


ik 


PERHAPS the blindness of some"officers is too stale a theme for an 
item, but one of the latest instances is worth mentioning. We were lately shown a 
lot of policies all written the same day, and on the same risk, ranging in rate all 
the way from forty cents to eighty-five. And the forty cent company is in favor ot 
large commissions to brokers, but is not very favorably disposed toward the Tariff 
Association. ee 


THIS is a story describing one of the smart tricks of a broker. He 
had little hope of renewing a line of insurance at last year’s rate. His principal 
said he must. ‘‘ Well then,” said the broker, ‘‘ you just wri e me a savage letter 
saying I must.” The letter was written and before it the obdurate companies 
**came down.” The trick was rather novel, and it took. The demand for low 
rates by brokers has lost its force, but when the wealthy and important Mr. Wal- 
letful spoke, officers stood aghast. P.S. The broker in this case was president of 
a company. 


IT is a favorite pastime with some of our local underwriters who 
have leisure to discuss the vagaries of English managers, the ‘‘ reckless underwrit- 
ing,”’ the ‘‘ utterly wild” practices, etc., etc. ‘‘ They've ruined business here and 
in the large cities, and now they're letting all their little country agents grant all 
sorts of privileges and write for absurd premiums," said one man. We wonder if 
any of these ‘‘ conservatives '’ ever do wrong or take desperate chances for a tempt- 


—. 


authority, of a policy in one of our soundest city companies on horses and carriages 
in a private stable in this city. Proper specifications are made, the rate is fair and 
everything indue form. But at the end occurs this comprehensive clause: ‘ This 
policy shall remain in force and apply on the within-described property wherever it 
may be." As said property is sometimes at one Summer resort, sometimes at an. 
other, and frequently in the barns of country hotels, this would appear to be a pretty 
hberal privilege. + 


THE agents of three’ companies wanted more. He examined the 
patrol returns and concluded that, as the business of a certain very good company 
was small, the officers might like an agent who could make it larger. So he put 
together a package of testimonials and sent them on their winning way. The par. 
ticular argument in this case was that if he had just one more company he could 
write twenty thousand dollars on a risk, and then he would be happy. The appli- 
cation and papers were well drawn, (possibly much practice had made perfect), and 
were presented by a friend who was supposed to have influence. But it turned out 
that the inference from the patrol returns was incorrect ; the company didn't want 
to do a large business; and the officers, feeling no especial responsibility for the 
applicant's hapginess, sent the papers to the present agent, with the request that he 
would hand them to the applicant. This isn’t as bad as another case. An under- 
writer who was bending his energies to a hunt for agencies heard it rumored that 
two compaoies represented by a friend of his were hkely to change. Straightway 
he proceeded in a manly way to his friend. Here, learning that such a move was 
contemplated, he started directly for the home officers although his friend assured 
him that he should try 1o retain the companies. The lapse from manliness availed 
nothing. Another fellow got both the companies. 


lk 


How we pity those poor unfortunate clerks who have been busy, 
day and night for several weeks, preparing companies’ annual statements. The 
English offices have been particularly troubled by reason of the difficulties of 
gathering information from the several departments, nominally beyond their juris- 
diction. The mere statement of assets and liabilities, income and expenditures, 
amounts insured for one, two and three years, etc., may be a slight affair to some 
companies, but to others it involves a herculean labor. When one State demands 
in addition to the usual requirements and balance sheet, and the figures won't 
balance, then the real labor commences. We presume the weary clerks who have 
had to pore over these figures night after night are heartily glad when the work is 
done, and that company managers are glad to add to their prayers, ‘‘ From all 
annual statements, good Lord, deliver us,"’ and the whole force of office clerks will 
exclaim, ‘‘ Amen.” +k 


VARIOUS companies of other States have profited largely by the 
reinsurance contracts undertaken heretofore on behalf of English and German 
companies. After the passage of the prohibitory law of last June, affecting risks 
in this State, ic was assumed by the foreign companies that they still had an 
undoubted and undisputed right to reinsure all outside risks in companies not 
admitted to this State. A few weeks ago, when the State Depariment blanks were 
received, there was a commotion in several offices, and an expressed determination 
to resist any effort on the part of the commissioner of New York to interfere with 
reinsurances on other than New York property, but we are informed on good 
authority that there has been a wholesale cancellation of all policies held by way 
of reinsurance in non-represented companies. One Jersey City agency has been 
compelled to take up a large number of such policies, and others issued in Phila- 
delphia and Boston have likewise been revoked. We supposed there would be 
some show of resistance at least, but it seems the companies have concluded that 
discretion is the better part of valor, and yielded. 


*k 


THE officers of fire insurance companies are destined to go through 
another series of doubts and fears relative to the proposed adverse legislation locked 
up in the Sessions bill so promptly introduced into the State Senate upon the organi- 
zation of that body. The narrow escape from its infliction upon the companies last 
year is still fresh in the public memory, and probably there is a sharp struggle ahead 
upon the merits of the measure. 

i 


IT is still a question much discussed as to the responsibility for 
destroying rates on dwellings. At one time the British Lion is declared to be the 
offender ; at another time the mythological bird is accused. Then, when a lot of 
companies are slyly taking in large numbers of their lavorite risks out comes a 
circular and the declaration of'a willingness to do the same openly and above 
board, and guilt is quickly shifted to the craft that sails under two flags. Just now 
the American eagle is the worst offender. The trouble isn’t in New York or in 
Brooklyn; indeed, there wasn't enough of a rate left a year ago in either city to 
make an attractive ‘‘ cut ’’ even if it had been taken off altogether. But the mis- 
chief has been played in Rochester. Agents write to their companies that the 
Eagle is getting all the dwelling-house insurance. It is getting plenty of curses 
with it, but it will not have to pay dividends on the latter, In this connection we 





ing premium. We suspect they do. We have lately heard, cn unquestionable 


may divulge what our delegate in the councils of the English managers says. He 
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reports that these important individuals have lately discussed term rates on 
dwellings, and have decided to reform a little. There is much more margin for 


reform than for further cutting. 


Ir a dozen men in the insurance market were asked to name the 
man of all others most conspicuous for operating in the stocks of companies, and 
then wrecking the companies so as to “‘ realize” on his investments, eleven would 
instantly name the same man; and the twelfth would promptly acquiesce. The 
latest adventure of this wrecker upon one of the strongest and most successful com- 
panies was, as is well known, defeated, and it seems to have turned the individual's 
talents oft in a new direction, if the report is correct that he is organizing a new 
company. It would be an obviously useless effort in this city, where the former 
exploit of the adventurer ended in re-insurance and dissolution. So the enterprise 
is to float, as the story goes in England. The company is to organize in sucha 
manner as to conform to New York laws, and somebody is to be made happy with 
the agency. There are insurance companies for almost everything in England ; 
if there is one that will assure the new venture good dividends, we advise the stock- 
holders to pay any rate demanded and get the guaranty. 


i 


A REAL small meanness usually fails to accomplish the object 
of the perpetrator. The lessee of the two bonded warehouses, one 
fronting on Vestry, the other on Greenwich St., in this city, conceived the idea 
that if he opened a communication between the two, they would be treated by the 
United States Governmert as one bonded warehouse, and they would require only 
one Custom House inspector, and the wall was cut, and the communication op- 
ened. It happens that in these two stores there are immense values stored, and 
the question of insurance plays quite an important part. When the companies saw 
that the opening made one risk of two, they began to diminish their lines. Fearing 
a double loss in event of fire, they took only a trifle more in both than they had 
formerly carried in each. The warehouse men have lost some of their customers 
by this policy, and if they don't speedily close the opening, will lose others. 


l 


—WE cannot vouch for the story, but it is relatedas a fact by those 
who ought to know, that several of the old fossil local companies, who never ap- 
point agents, and won't have an agency under any circumstanees, have entered 
into an arrangement to accept Chicago risks through a city company, which has 
an agent and not totake any through any other channel. This is thoroughly in 
accordance with the principle of ‘‘ How not to do it," and, as an ingenious method 
of avoiding the troub!es of an agency machinery and guaranteeing losses in the 
future, deserves commendation. 

> : 


—AN uptown risk with two tenants, and the privilege of manufac- 
turing cotton fabric, without restriction, has been accepted lately at sixty-five cents 
by several reputable companies. The companies are still accepting the wildest 
kind of rates everywhere in the city, save that part of it which to the naked eye 
seems the best, viz: the dry-goods district. The rarest wisdom is insurance wis- 
dom, it beats Solomon's out of sight. 

sy 


—THE authorities of some town over in New Jersey, recently pounced 
on the solicitor for a firm of New York brokers, deprived him ot his liberty, and 
made a surprising demonstration of vigor. We don't see how New Yorkers can 
complain of such action since the Empire State has erected a stone fence around 
itself, and warned off the rest of the world from doing business here. 


i 


—A Massachusetts company that ceased writing in New York city a 
year ago, has begun to do business again, and another company from the same 
State, has as recently discontinued operations here—one leaving off, just as the 
other is re-commencing. We would like to know what these Boston people think 
about New York, that they are so inconstant. It would seem as if a company 
could make money in the metropolis if anywhere. If one system of doing things 
don't pay, it might do to try a change; but to abandon New York altogether is a 
confession of cowardice or of incompetence. 


i 


IT is rumored that a talking match for the championship belt will 
Soon be arranged in the Board of Underwriters, free to all, go as you please. Pre- 
eminent ability in this direction has long been conceded to—well, it is divided be- 
tween two or three; but, with hberty of choice of topics, volubility may be devel- 
oped in unexpected quarters. ‘here are several Sunday-school superintendents 
among the members; let them begin *‘ Dear children,” and there is no telling 
when they will stop. There are several politicians in the membership: they may 
find an interesting application of the Third Term question to discuss in connection 
with their own companies, The suggestion that there is a large line of insurance 
to be had would start an elegant spurt with two or three, and the involving of an 
English agency or two would provoke the utmost exertions of others. Reminis- 









censes of past fidelity to the rules of the Board are selling very high in the pools as 
a most stimulating theme, and it must be confessed the topic has heretofore fur- 
nished those who have adopted it with enough talk to win in any ordinary tourna- 
ment; the only fear is that the subject is about worked out. Trainers of the lead- 
ing contestants ure already putting their men into trim. Elaborate dinners at 
Cable's have been tried, and abandoned, for’physical edification, as it is most ob- 
vious that the very best results have always been obtained on a plain diet of crack- 
ers and cheese. Objection has been made to such a match as this, since it is be- 
lieved that some of the disputants will not give up for years; but that has been 
met and overcome with the consideration that it will nevertheless be a saving of 
time to have it all out at one struggle and the championship settled, instead of 
having scrub races and unregulated competition every time the underwriters meet 


together. 
i 


IT is often said that insurance adjusters are hard men to deal with, 
but in many cases the propertyowners with whom they come in contact are even 
more grasping. We have been told of a manufacturer on the west side of the city, 
who, to native talents has added the benefits of much experience in collecting for 
losses, and commands, in addition to that, the distinguished services of a prom- 
inent underwriter with whom he is intimate, and whose company is always fortunate 
enough to escape this man’s fires. After this singularly unfortunate man has once 
consented to take in payment a sum only a small fraction of the amount he had 
‘proved to his own satisfaction he had lost, adjusters are warranted in taking 
his statement with a good deal of caution. When he is over-smart he must ex- 
pect the adjusters to compete with him a little in that line. Men whose fires are 
free from any suspicion as to their causes, and whose claims for loss are not in ex- 
cess of the value of destroyed property, never have any difficulty with the ad- 


justers. 
sy 


THE temptation to “speak out in meeting '’ when the president of a 
well-known city company detains the sessions of the Tariff Association with blatant 
discourses upon his desire for betier rates, his anxiety for the future of the business, 
etc., must be very great. The question which would probably trouble the brother 
at such time would be, ‘‘ Why don't your company joia in the Western Under- 
writers Union, instead of keeping the agents outside of that organization?” There 
is an absence of consistency in the preaching of tariff rates and better methods in 
New York, and a reckless disregard of the situation in the Western States. The 
old saw applies to this company pretty aptly: 


** When the devil was sick 
The devil a monk would be ; 
When the devil got . ell 
The devil a monk was he.” 
While the doctors are trying to cure the evils of low rates {in the East, this greedy 


official wants some of the medicine, but in the West he'll have none of it. 


i 


THE local board has resumed the practice of warning the city com- 
panies and agencies against the attempts of brokers to place policies upon risks lo- 
cated in other cities and towns below the regular tariff rates. The offers from these 
quarters are beginning to increase, and it is a sign that somebody is interested in 
cutting local tariff rates. The appearance of the warning circulars from the office 
of the committee on surveys of the New York board is timely, and will be of infinite 
service to the company, both in this city and in the agency business. 


il 


A DEALER in fancy goods who used to insure his stock in Maiden 
lane last year at fifty cents, was very much surprised on moving into Broadway, 
near Spring, to find his rate on the same stock advanced to one and a quarter. The 
only excuse his broker could give him was this, that in the former locality the com- 
panies were hungry for business at any price, and in the other, customers were hun- 
gry for insurance on the sameterms. This is a veritable distinction with a differ- 
ence. It illustrates furthermore the minds of the companies whenever they can get 
good rates they are indifferent to business, and whenever they can only get indiffer- 
ent rates they want the business badly enough to accept anything at any rate. Gro- 
cery and tea stocks in Front street are offered and taken at thirty cents, and in Gold 
street, between Spruce and Beekman streets, leather stocks are taken at twenty 
cents by the largest companies in the city, because they are few in number, but on 
Church street, between Thomas and Canal streets, good rates are declared at ninety 


cents. 
i 


A FUNNY scene was enacted in a large store a few days ago. The 
president of a local company had long had the placing of the insurance on the 
stock, but a broker has lately been getting part of it. The president heard of it 
and rushed to the rescue. The broker happened to be sitting in the merchant's 
private office when the president stood just outside talking up his case. His first 
point was that brokers were bad fellows, the ruin of the insurance business, who 
went about cutting down rates. His *‘ secondly"’ was that a local company had 
influence that no broker could have. ** Influence for what, "asked the merchant. 
“ Why, in getting companies to take your insurance, in arranging the rate and all 
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such things, for we can get other companies to take lower rates from us than they 
would from a broker."’ But that is the very thing you have condemned brokers 
for—cutting rates. Do you propose to cut lower than my broker offers to?’’ The 
answer involved explaining away the evident inconsistency of his position, by the 
president, and the apparent insincerity of at least one argument used. The fact 
is that when local companies place business they simply act as brokers, and they 
practice all the ‘‘ points” of brokers to get business and to placeit. They pay 
assorted rates to different companies; they ask large commissions ;. and they are 
sometimes dilatory in paying over premiums. The only difference is that they try 
to make the business help their own companies as well as the parties for whom 


they place. 
fF 


NOT long ago a number of leading companies entered into an agree- 
ment to accept on risks in the dry goods district only the gross tariff rates, less fif- 
teen per cent rebate, with a commission of ten per cent to the broker, provided the 
latter agreed that under no circumstances would he allow any discount to the in- 
sured. This was so generally acceded to by merchants and parties interested that 
recently an upward step has been taken, and the large companies are almost unani- 
mous in their demands for the gross tariff, without any rebate and with only ten per 
cent commission to the broker. There is a strong resistance to this arrangement, 
and it does not work so easily as the other demand. The only instances where it is 
wholly successful are those wherein it appears that the amount to be covered is so 
large that the assessed are bound to pay whatever rate is demanded. 


*k 


_ WE are informed that several cases have occurred during the last 
six months, where parties who have sustained losses by fire, have prepared and 
served on the companies regularly verified copies of loss, setting up claims from their 
own standpoint, while the committees having the adjustment in charge have been 
pursuing their investigations. One of the latest instances is that of the West Brad- 
ley and Cary Manufacturing Company, whose loss is still unadjusted. These par- 
ties filed their proof last month, and compelled the committee to serve notice on the 
companies interested, and requiring them to take no notice of the claims until the 
committee had finished their labors. A printing office loss in Gold street was com- 
plicated by a similar proceeding. Those are among the trifling annoyances to 
which the companies are subjected, which are among the unavoidables of the 
business. 

il 


IT would be very instructive and beneficial to some of our resident 
agents if, after unsuccessful application for companies, they could be told the 
points that decided certain cases against them. Sometime we may publish the 
reasons in full for a lot of such failures, At present we merely open the subject by 
reporting a few of the confessions that have leaked out. One applicant promised 
so much more, as the result of his appointment than seemed possible, that the 
officers to whom he applied, not knowing just how much or little he might trust in 
the case presented, feared to trust it at all. Another blames himself for not making 
more of an effort, but he was so encouraged by polite treatment that he felt too sure. 
One man wrote a first rate detter, and made a very strong impression (by mail), but 
when he showed himself to the officers he destroyed his chances. Another had 
well nigh talked the officers of a company over; he returned to New York and 
wrote a letter; and that ‘‘settled his hash.” One fellow thought it would bea 
good thing to have one or two directors use their influence in his favor, but the 
president resented the interference and refused to appoint. Thus mistake after 
mistake is made, and the aspiring agent is always on the verge of success, but 
never quite up to it. sr 


Rumor has it that another English company will soon be repre- 
sented here via Washington City. It was supposed that the laws of 1879 would 
shut out all companies not in before those laws were passed. But it is said the ex- 
pected comer has so very small a capi al that that essential is fully paidup. It would 
bea striking commentary on recent legislation, if, instead of keeping out all foreign 
companies it should keep out only the respectable ones and should let in a lot of 


small fry. 
i 


THE question of solicitors was a difficult one in the Tariff Associa- 
tion discussions. Some of the members wanted to restrict companies to having 
not more than three, while others insisted on their right to have as many as they 
pleased. We wish quietly to give a ‘‘ point” to those who would not have too 
many solicitors, which is this: Procure employment with the companies in favor 
of solicitors of a dozen fellows like the one we will describe ; they will pretty soon 
sicken the companies of solicitors or they will burst the companies; the result, as 
affecting this question, will be the same. It used to be said that if Professor 
Agassiz saw a single scale of a fish he could describe the whole fish. We will 
allow our readers to see the solicitor in question in the same way. He went intoa 
large up-town shop and asked for a line in his company. Receiving no encour- 
agement he became eager and fell back on the subject of rates until, at last, he 
wasaskedto name arate. The figure seemed so low that the landlord doubted the 
man's:ability to deliver the policy, but he gave an.order, In due time the policy 





arrived, and as there was insurance enough without it, other policies to an equal 
amount! were canceled. The next time the president of the enterprising company 
that got the business denounces the operations of brokers we hope he will put his 
own eye in the care of an oculist. 

‘i 


By the plan which has been adopted as a basis for a union among 
the companies for a Tariff Association, it is designed that the officers and agents 
of companies shall be its members, and each member be entitled to one vote. That 
proposition seems perfectly fair and plausible. But here is a state of things which 
will result in giving various companies two voteseach. ‘The Continental represents 
the North American, of Boston ; the Germania represents the Franklin, of Phila- 
delphia; the Howard represents the Teutonia, of Philadelphia ; the Star represents 
the Union, of Philadelphia, and Northern, of Watertown; the Lorillard represents 
the Commonwealth, of Boston; the Mercantile represents the Northwestern 
National, and the Tradesmans represents the Glens Falls. All these associations 
are represented by officers or attaches of the companies first mentioned. Praetically, 
the twain are one. The effect will be that the seven companies will actually cast 
fourteen votes. If they can persuade seven officers of the seven or nine agencies 
to come to the city and cast their votes in addition, we may have the interesting 
spectacle of seven city officers practically controlling twenty-three votes—a pretty 
large representation of companies in an association that expected to number over 
eighty or ninety at best. The prospect is that there will be some severe wrestling 
with the representation question before the struggle is over. 


k 


How easily one company is influenced by another is quickly under- 
stood by the brokers who have risks to offer. They ascertain the companies, for 
whom one surveyor acts, and if they can get one office on his list to accept, quickly 
follow their lead by visiting another. The companies have their affinities as cer- 
tainly as animals and plants. They work in groups and anybody who will closely 
study loss lists will notice how regularly the grouping occurs, and can readily 
understand why this or that company accepted the risk. 


i 


OF one simple fact the companies may be well assured—the brokers 
understand their weaknesses and peculiarities quite as well if not better than the 
companies, by their officials, understand theirown. Only rarely does a broker 
waste time in offering a planing-mill to a company which never takes one, and if 
he has a country risk in Montana he would not, on any account, take it to a com- 
pany which despises such risks. Not long ago three or four brokers were offering 
arisk in the dry goods district, which in the estimation of several respectable 
underwriters is worth about one per cent. Large lines were placed on it at rates 
ranging from seventy-five to ninety cents. Apparently the street had been ex- 
hausted, and there was no hope of obtaining more, when the third broker per- 
suaded a company (which declared a fat dividend early in January) to write $5000 
on it at sixty cents. Words would fail to characterize the contempt which the 
successful brcker probably felt for the company which thus yielded to his solicita- 


tion. mn 

THE president of one of our best local companies has long enjoyed 
the proud distinction of controlling the insurance of most of the best tanneries 
and leather stocks. Not satisfied with having the leather insurance of New York, 
he makes occasional forays into neighboring cities, to the dismay of companies 
and agents of those places. ‘The same thing has been attempted, with very poor 
success, by a few imitators. Philadelphia and Newark, and even Hartford, have 
received visits or epistolatory solicitations from New York brokers. A recent instance 
was where a city fellow, who was an applicant for the agency of a Boston company 
that was supposed to be about to change, wrote to a Boston merchant and offered 
to insure his stock in New York city offices much lower than it could be done at 
the Hub. ‘The merchant happened to show the letter to the president of the com- 
pany referred to. That disposed of one candidate. 


i 


4, THE December fire in Boston was telegraphed to all parts of the 
world for a genuine sensation. Insurance stockholders shuddered when they read 
the startling head lines that announced a loss of two millions and a half of dollars. 
although later dispatches in the same papers stated the amount to be only one 
million. At the first meeting of the underwriters interested, it was evident that the 
loss would fall considerably below the latter sum, and it is now hoped that three 
quarters of a million will cover it. With so many buildings holding each a million 
dollars’ worth of merchandise, a million dollar fire must occur once in a while. But 
the new buildings are so vastly better than those they succeed, and our fire appara- 
tus and managament are so much improved, that the spread of a fire over entire 
blocks seems impossible to the best judges of such chances. 


i 


THE new building of the Long Island Historical Society in Brooklyn, 
was recently insured at twenty-five cents per annum by a number of very respect- 
able companies in that.city. When the powers that.be in that socicty came.to-- 
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pass upon the bill, it occurred to one of them that the insurance ought to be done 
much cheaper. He conferred with a broker on the subject, without informing 
him of the rate paid on the policies in hand, and to his amazement and delignt, 
this industrious broker placed new policies on the property for three years, in an 
unexceptionable company, at the same rate of premium charged in the first place 
for one year. The Board accepted the three-ye r policies, and paid for them, and 
of course ordered the other returned to the parties. . The whole transaction was a 
neat bit of diplomacy all around, and illustrates the demoralized condition of the 


business. 


THERE are half a dozen very indignant companies in this city at 
the present time, as they brood over a long list of losses reported under a reinsur- 
ance contract with an English company upon some property in the Southwest. 
One Company had canceled its contr ct, and made payment of a return premium 
to the re-insured company, but as a matter of c-urtesy, had allowed the latter one 
week in which to replace the canceled policy. During this brief interim, more 
losses were reputed, and in addition thereto, a list of claims dating back to October, 
about which the canceling company had received no notice whatever. There are 
other companies in the same situation, and they are full of fury, threatening not to 
pay, and other dreadful things. The only satisfied parties are the brokers who 
fingered the commission, and who have none of the losses to pay; no, not one. 


i 


THERE is some feeling among the representatives of agency com- 
panies upon the plan adopted by the tariff association, providing for a deposit of a 
sum of money by each comp iny in an agency, on security for the company's good 
behavior. They deemed it a bit of taxation without representation, when the 
scheme was first proposed, but since then it has been amended, so that the compan- 
ies through their officers can come into the sessions of the tariff association, and 
vote in propria persona. This isa concession in spirit, but practically will not avail 
anything, as it will b= a mighty rare occurrence for officers of Hartford, Boston and 
Philadelphia to come here and vote for any question in which they are interested. 
The plan favored by many of the agents was to let each agency be regarded as a 
company, and held responsible for its errors same as in case of a company, no mat- 
ter how large or how small the line of insurance affected. 


‘i 


IF some companies do not alter their practices in canceling on slight 
occasion, or no occasion, they will provoke the great consumers of insurance to 
protection, if not to retaliation. Frequently the cancellation is ordered simply be- 
cause the whim of some officer has changed; not seldom because of some doubt or 
misunderstanding that could be easily removed by explanation ; occasionally it is the 
resultof misrepresentation. One of the most flagrant cases lately, was where a com- 
pany canceled a large policy on a busy Saturday afternoon, giving the assured just 
two hours to replace the insurance. 


By this time in the year the annual wrangle, in such companies as tol- 
erate wrangling, is over. The President has decided that he must wait another 
year before trying to bounce the Secretary, and the Secretary is beginning to make 
himself solid with the new directors, in hopes of getting the President's place when 
the next election occurs. Meantime, external harmony prevails. It is said that 
the disposition of some important agencies in this city hinged on one of these 
scrambles between officers. If the Secretary won, the agency would go to a certain 
man; if the President prevailed, a different agent would be appointed. 











COMPANIES AND AGENTS. 


The Star Fire Insurance Company. 


THE Star, heretofore doing business on a capitalZof $300,000, an- 
nounces an increase of $200,000, and begins the year with a half a million of dollars 
paid up. The added $200,000 have been invested in government bonds, making its 
assets at the present time $585,510. The business of 1879 was done on the same 
basis as that of 1878, and the large increase in the amount of premiums received is 
due to the high standing of the company and the energetic character of its manage- 
ment. Nicholas C. Miller, President of the Star, is an able and sagacious under- 
writer, who is looked upon with great respect by his co-laborers in the insurance 
field. He has filled responsible positions in connection with the National Board is 
at present a leading member of the Tariff Association, and prominently identified 
with the reform movement. He gives his personal attention to the management 
of the Star, being ably assisted by Vice President John R. Smith and James M, 
Hodges, the Secretary, both underwriters of large experience. 

The following comparison of the business done in 1879 with that done during 





1878, shows a largely increased volume of business. With the added capital to fur- 
ther inspire public confidence, the Star will, no doubt, largely swell its receipts the 
present year. 

















1878. 1879. 

EEE ESET A aE RET DOT PR RMT $600,567 $785,510 
SEE GE I enc bavcccoccececcctercuststincsesccccunct 168,719 226,262 
RE Rc cdtianintiievactsdnedictccccancecssecesénsin died | 191,000 259,735 
7}: Deeb tenseendie o2certterensestien epehornsetarowmendeuh 77,367 137,918 
REE EERE SS 25,000 36,000 
ee hi cs ckks vs vetgnctrsuguecinsicantss 166,00 275.549 
Surplus over liabilities including capital and re-insurance... oval 171,31 121,597 
Percentage of fire losses to premium receipts......-.-....----.--- 45-9 60.9 





The percentage of losses was largely increased in the Star, as in all other com- 
panies, by the disastro:s fires that came thick and fast in 1879. With $200,000 
added to its assets for the present y« ar, the Star is entitled to the confidence of the 
insuring public even to a greater extent than it has heretofore enjoyed.’ It is not 
the intention of the management to use its increased facilities for the purpose of 
reckless underwriting, but the same careful practices will characterize the Star in 
the future that have made it so successful in the past. 





The Washington Life Insurance Company. 


THE attention of our readers is called to the twentieth annual state- 
ment of the Washington Life Insurance Company published in another column. 
The total receipts of the company for 1879 amounted to $1,264,918, of which 
amount $965,382 was received for premiums; the sum paid for death claims was 
$328,057; for matured endowments, $172,588; for surrendered policies and divi- 
dends, $471,643; for annuities, $2,218. The net assets of the company January 1 
were $5,328,224, while the surplus over all liabilities was $942,708. The year 1879, 
the last, we hope, of a long series of years of financial depfession, was not a pros- 
perous one generally for life insurance companies. Men who were cramped for the 
necessary means with which to carry on their business were hard to persuade to 
invest in life insurance. It is, therefore, all the more creditable to the management 
of the Washington Life that it is able to make so satisfactory a presentation of its 
business affairs at this time. With the renewal of general business activity, and of 
the confidence that is begotten of prosperity, the business of life insurance is sure to 
improve. Indeed, much improvement is already felt, and the reports from all 
sections of the country are promising for a largely increased volume of business for 
1880. 





The New York City Fire Insurance Company. 


THE New York City in its statement of its condition on the first of 
January shows that it suffered severely by fire losses during the past year. The 
statement indicates, however, that the vigorous management of the company had 
largely increased its business, and the first of the year finds it in good condition to 
take advantage of the business revival now going on. The company has a capital 
of $300 000, with $400,000 of admitted assets. Its premium receipts for 1879 were 
$154,018, exceeding those of 1878 by about $50,000. It paid for losses $97,000, or 
63 per cent of its premium receipts, while in 1878 the losses were but 51 per cent, 
which shows how seriously the companies suffered by the excessive fires of the 
year. A dividend of $15,000 was paid to stockholders, and the re-insurance fund 
was increased from $56,980 to $81,815, it being the determination of the managers 
to secure perfect indemnity to their policyholders. This indication of the policy to 
be pursued by the New York City must commend it to insurers, and cannot 
fail to bring to it a largely increased business for the future. It is scarcely probable 
that there will be such excessive fire losses as occurred in 1879 two years in succes- 
sion, and the stockholders of the New York City may confidently anticipate a pro; 
fitable season. It is highly creditable to the management, in the face of such 
unusual disaster, that they are able to present so clean a bill of health. The 
Official statement of the company cannot fail to give confidence to present policy- 
holders and to those desiring insurance. 





The Franklin Fire Insurance Company, of Philadelphia. 


THIs staunch old company comes to the front this year with a state- 
ment of its condition that cannot fail of being highly satisfactory to stockholders 
and to all who are insured with it. It received in premiums during 1879 $572,751, 
and paid out in losses $367,729, or 71.7 per cent of the premiums received. Last 
year the percentage was but 55, the difference indicating how heavy were the insur- 
ance losses by the excessive fires of 1879. It was well understood, immediately 
after the great fires of January a year ago, that the companies would make a poor 
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showing for the first half of the year, but it was not anticipated that the fire losses 
wou'd be maintained at such a disastrous rate during the year. The Franklin 
derived an income of $148,412 over and above its premium receipts, and was able 
to divide among stockholders $128,528. The re-insurance fund was also 
increased to some extent, while the expenses of management were consid rably 
reduced. President Baker is one of the prominent underwriters of the country, and 
one of the most strenuous for the observance of correct practices. He is careful in 
accepting business, preferring to be ‘‘ counted out’ when specially hazardous risks 
are offered at inadequate rates. The Franklin was organized in 1829, and during 
the intervening period has achieved a most enviable and world-wide reputation, 
President Baker is sanguine that there is to be an increased amount of insurance 
effected this year, owing to increased activity in all lines of business, and, like 
asagacious captain, has trimmed the sails of the Franklin to catch the favoring 
breeeze. 





The United States Life Insurance Company. 


THIS company leads all the others in the promptness with which it 
gets out its annual statements. This year, the thirtieth annual exhibit of its 
affairs was given to the public immediately upon the advent of the new year, and 
shows that the year 1879 was no exception to the increasing prosperity that has 
attended its efforts for a number of years past. The balance sheet constituting the 
annual statement shows that the total assets of the company are $4,983,226, and 
the amount of the reserve fund, computed by the New York standard, is $4,014,837, 
while the surplus as regards policyholders is $872,484. The assets of the company 
are of the most unobjectionable character, as indicating the improvement in 
the business of life insurance, and the reward that waits upon energetic manage- 
ment, it may be stated that the number of policies issued by the United States in 
December, amounting to over 200, was double the number issued in October. 
The officers in charge of the affairs of the United States are—President, James 
Buell; Secretary, C. P. Fraleigh, and Superintendent, T. H. Brosnan. Upon 
Mr. Brosnan devolves the general management of all details connected with the 
business, and his activity and push are proverbial{jin insurance circles. He has 
the happy faculty of transacting a large amount of business {in a short space of 
time, and maintaining a courteous and affable manner to all comers. 

_ James Buell, President of the United States, has occupied a prominent position 
in the financial circles of this city for many years. He has just resigned the 
presidency of the Importers and Traders National Bank, a position which he has 
held with credit to the bank and honor to himself since 1865. Mr. Buell came to 
this city from Troy in 1857, to assume the duties of cashier of the Importers and 
Traders Bank, having previously been cashier of the Central Bank of Troy. After 
serving eight years as cashier he was elected president, which position he now 
resigns that he may give more attention to the United States Life. During his 
banking career Mr. Buell {was secretary and treasurer of the American Bankers 
Association, and exercised a marked influence in favor of sound banking, honest 
money, and a safe and responsible financial system. Under his management, the 
bank of which he was president increased its surplus from $150,000 to $1,500,000, 
while the price of its shares more than doubled, running from 100 to 210 and up- 
wards. The daily average of deposits with the bank was something like $18,000,000, 
imposing a vast amount of labor upon the officers. Mr. Buell's health suffered in 
consequence, and he determined to retire from the bank. This he did, to the 
regret of the stockholders and all who had been associated with him. For the 
future he wi!l devote his entire time to the affairs of the United States Life, having 
already had supervision of its finances for several years. Mr. Buell is a man of an 
active temperament, who must be engaged in active pursuits to satisfy his mental 
requirements. Although his manifold duties for the past few years told upon his 
health, the rest he has secured since his resignation from the bank is rapidly restor- 
ing his physical vigor. 





The Insurance Company of North America. 


THE exhibit made by the above company, for the year 1879, has 
many gvatitying features. Althcugh the year was one of great depression in insur- 
ance irterests, the management, by the exercise of prudence and! intelligence, is 
enabled to place a report before the directors and shareholders of a very satisfac- 
tory nature. Thecompany does both a fire and marine business, and, as is well 
known, the latter branch in all companies was sadly disrupted by the heavy losses 
of the ewly spring months. That the company would run behind on its marine 
busines: was therefore to be expected, and that the deficit is not greater than it is, 
is something the ho'ders of stock can congratulate themselves upon. At July 1, the 
marine 'osses for the year exceeded premiums received, by more than $350,000, but 
at Janury 1, the deficit had been ‘reduced to $39,000, In the fire branch, busi- 
ness wai more satisfactory ; a profit of $134,636 being shown, while the premium 
receipts were $78,398 in excess of those of last year. An increased marine business 
was alse transacted. The whole’ profit for the year was $174,249. The assets of 
the company are now $6,591,740, or $39,731 greater than on January 1, 1879, Of 
this sum, $2,414.46 represents the net surplus over-all liabilities and the cash capi- 
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tal of $2,000,000. The book value of the’stock of the company is nearly $225 for 
every share of $100, and the market value, according to the latest quotations, js 
$325, and this since the payment of the January dividend of 10 per cent. The com- 
pany is ne that can be commended for upright management in its ‘dealings with 


the insming public. 





The Continental Insurance Company. 


THE Continental makes a good showing in its annual statement, 
which fact gives its president an opportunity to address a circular to the agents, 
thanking them for their efforts in the past and urging them to renewed efforts in the 
future. He says: ‘‘ The profits of this company in 1878 amounted 'o $1,493,012. 42, 
In 1879 these were increased to $1,514,069.14. This increase had been secured, not 
by re-insuring the business of companies abandoning the field, or in consequence of 
any extraordinary measures, but by the faithful and diligent action of our agents, 
whose continued cordiality we appreciate and rely upon.’ The gross assets of the 
company were increased during the year from $3,327,771 to $3,478,188; the income 
for the year was $1.688,656, and the amount paid for losses, dividends and expenses 
was $1,582,758. The increase in value of stocks and bonds held by the company 
adds over $50,000 to the year's profits. The reserve for re-insurance is increased 
$72,137.11. The net surplus is presented as being $1,040,319 28. Of the profits of 
the year $65,000, instead of being added to that surplus, is carried to ‘‘ unallotted 
surplus (reserved for contingencies)."" The safety funds remain essentially as they 
were last year, and now amount to $957,200. 

In concluding his circular to agents, the president says, ‘‘ The year 1880 ought 
to show a better result; the rights of stockholders demand it, and the best interests 
of policyholders require it. Insurance companies should grow stronger in each year 
in which no extensive conflagration takes place, so as to be the better prepared for 
the year—sure to come—in which such disaster shalloccur. So to adjust and main- 
tain rates of premium, as shall secure properly graduated charges for insuring, and 
which shall include the expectation of, and preparation for, great fires, is a duty of 
all insurance officers and agents, and whoever neglects to co-operate in any effort to 
secure such result is grossly delinquent. The trust we have in the intelligence and 
conscientiousness of Continental agents enables us to rely confidently upon their 
joining any movement calculated to ascertain «nd establish just rates of premium.” 





The Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society. 


THE following circular to agents has been issued by the resident 


manager of the Norwich Union: 
NEw YORK, Yanuary 2, 1880. 
DEAR Str: We have the pleasure to announce that the Society, authorized by 
recent act of Parliament, has increased its subscribed capital to $5,500,000, and its 
cash capital to $660,000. (The last sales of this stcck, before the change, were at 
510 per share on £30, paid in. but under the present arrangement for each old 
share, there are five shares issued for £12 each, without any further payment by the 
stuckholders, the last sales of which are reported at £709.) In order to compare 
the present market vaiue wi'h that previous, multiply the present value « feach share 
by the number of shares (5) issued for each old share, which gives £530, being £20 
per share higher than the quotations prior to the recent change. le beg to add 
that the subscribed capital adds grea'ly to the strength cf the Society, as each 
stockholder is holden tu the extent of his resources for the amount of his subscribed 
stock ; a larger amount is not paid io on account cf the less rate of interest paid on 
capital ia England. Wishiog you a prosperous year, and success to the Society in 
ycur hands, | am yours, very truly, 
J. MONTGOMERY HARE, Resident Manager. 


The report of the business transacted by the United States branch of the Norwich 
Union, representing scarcely half a year, since its entrance into the country, shows 
its assets to be $574,701 ; it took premiums to the amount of $180,356, and its total 
income wes $189,765. The losses paid amounted to $26,125 and the total expen- 
ditures to $86,345. The re-insurance fund amounts to $89,654. The company has 
established agencies in all the principal cities of the country, and is now thoroughly 
organized for the transaction of a large volume of business in 1880. 





The American of Chicago. 


THE American Insurance Company, of Chicago, make a very gratify- 
ing exhibit for the year just passed. They issued during the year not less than 
30,198 policies, bring over 9,000 in excess of the business of 1878. The premium 
note receipts on the installment plan amounted to almost a half a million of dollars, 
being an increase of $118,393 over that of the previous year; in addition to which 
they received in cash premiums on their stock plan over $65,000; this branch ot 
their business also showing a healthy increase, amounting to twenty-five per cent, 
Together with companies generally they suffered increased losses, of which Secre, 
tary Currier in acircular to his agents speaks as follows, which may be accepted 
as a sensible solution of unusual experience of companies : 


Hard times, that so long bore down upon the public—when the ‘‘ boom "’ came 
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—caused the total amount of losses for 1879 to show a large increase over the pre- 
vious year, on the same amount at risk, and a great deal more than an average ex- 

ctancy on the same amouut at risk in generally settled and prosperous times. 

he cause for excessive losses is no doubt from incendiary fires—deliberately set on 
(re—gross carelessness, growing out of the fact that the property is incumbered, 
and the assured expect to lose it, and does not keep up the watchfulness and care 
necessary. No doubt but that fires are kindled for the purpose of raising money to 
go into business with. ; ois 

During the hard times, everybody was possessed with a spirit of forbearance. 
Matters remained in sfutw guo; but as soon as the country began to ‘‘ thaw out 
and business revive, the loaner wanted his money, and the rrower began to cast 
about to see what he had that he could realize on to satisfy his promises, and too 
many an inquiring eye caught sight of the * Old American” insurance policy and 
“fired up.” There is always a rough bit of road for an insurance company as you 
pass through the valley of hard times, especially when you have term policies, 
taken on when property is inflated. Depreciation tries the morals of men. We 
trust, however, that the bad is pretty well burned out of our load, and that our 
agents will be very careful in valuing new risks. You will please not be governed 
by old values on renewals. Give the company the benefit of your best judgment, and 
do not over-insure. 

The career of the American is one on which the officers can look with pride. 
Prompt, highly progressive and prosperous, the American continues to do well de- 
spite of the efforts of her jealous and formidable rivals. Secretary Currier’s well- 
known ¢evotion to business, and able administration of affairs, is yearly adding to 
the laurels already won by the ‘‘ Old American,” of which he has been the manag- 


ing officer since its organization. 





Fidelity Insurance. 

WE are glad to learn that the Fidelity branch of the Knickerbocker 
Casualty Insurance Company is rapidly growing in the appreciation and confidence 
of the public. Fidelity insurance, while comparatively new in this country, has 
been a success of many years standing in Europe. Its object is to insure employers 
as to the faithfulness and fidelity of their employees. A person desiring a situation 
where it is necessary to give bonds, may, on payment of a stipulated premium, ob- 
tain the bond of the Knickerbocker Company. The company thus assumes all the 
responsibility of consulting references, and of making good any amount that may 
be embezzled by the persons whose fidelity it guarantees. At present the largest 
sum the company guarantees is $5,000. It obviates the necessity of persons seeking 
positions of trust applying to their friends to become security for them, a thing few 


persons like todo. To ask such a favor is as embarrassing as asking one to endorse 
anote. Since the Knickerbocker has embarked in this business, its bonds have 
been accepted by some of our best financial institutions, as will be seen from the 
following resolution recently adopted by the American Exchange National Bank : 

Resolved, That the Fidelity policies of the Knickerbocker Company be accgepted 
as security for the fidelity of the employees of this bank, and that preference be 
given them in lieu of personal bonds. 


Other large corporations have borne like testimony to the sufficiency of the 
bonds given, and their approval of this method of securing the fidelity of their em- 
ployees. 

The Knickerbocker, as is well known, now covers four branches of insurance, viz.: 
Fidelity, accident, plate glass, and steam boiler insurance. It has $100,000 in 
government bonds deposited with the State Insurance Department, under a special 
provision of the law, to guarantee its contracts. Wm. M. Richards is president of 
the company and Lyman W. Briggs vice-president. Both gentlemen are well- 
known in insurance circles, and have made a special study of the features of insur- 
ance in which the company is engaged. In the list of directors are such well-known 
names as George T. Hope, H. B. Claflin, S. B. Chittenden, while among the stock- 
holders are found other well-known names of wealthy and influential citizens. It 
would be almost impossible to find better endorsement than is given to the 
Knickerbocker. 

A bill is now before the legislature the purport “of which is to permit the accept- 
ance, by courts and other ' public tribunals, the fidelity bonds of duly authorized 
companies instead of the private surety now required. As the law now stands, the 
various courts of the State as well as the heads of city and other public departments, 
have no alternative where bonds are required as security for costs in cases of appeal, 
or as guarantee for the good faith of bids for furnishing material and labor for public 
works, or for the faithful carrying out of contracts for such, but to insist that such 
bonds shall be given by freeholders only. This ruling is imperative, and leaves to 
the courts and heads of public departments no privileges of discretion whatsoever, 
even though government bonds or gold are offered as collateral idemnity. There 
1s no doubt but the bonds of a lawfully incorporated company are to be preferred to 
the “‘ straw bail’’ we hear so much about. A public company having a corporate 
existence and known capital, and in addition thereto with a reserve of 50 per cent ot 
the premium upon all risks in force as required by laws of this State, and with 
$100,000 of its assets deposited with the Insurance Department absolutely for fulfill- 
ment of its contracts, with its continuous solvency under the immediate supervision 
of the State authorities, and its assets readily available, the extent of security it af- 
fords is placed beyond doubt, while a private surety at the time of executing a bond 
may have been ina state of concealed insolvency or fancied solvency, or may become 
unable to pay a demand under it, should a claim arise. The contract with a com- 
pany being one renewable annually (its bonds being issued for only one year) evi- 





dence of its solvency or otherwise, is at all times easily obtainable and assured. It 
frequently happens in cases of private suretyship, that the surety is not heard of for 
a series of years, and though the bond be a good and valid one when given, its con- 
tinued value is at all times subject to the business success and reverses of the indi- 
vidual. All trouble of instituting inquiries as to the solvency of the sureties is 
avoided, for instead of being obliged to keep informed as to the solvency of a mul- 
titude of sureties, the responsibility of the company alone has to be determined. 
The amount claimed is more speedily recovered in case of default; the bonds of the 
company being so explicit in every detail, as to leave no room for doubt, contro- 
versy, or litigation in the adjusting of claims thereunder. In England fidelity bonds 
are, by act of Parliament, authorized to be accepted. In the Court of Chancery, 
for official liquidators; the Court of Bankruptcy, for trustees; the County Courts, 
for registers and high bailiffs; the Admiralty, War Office, Inland Revenue, Local 
Board, Savings Banks, etc., etc. The bill before the Legislature seems to us to be 
one calculated to greatly facilitate public business, and to give additional security in 
many cases in our courts and public offices. 


The Travelers Insurance Company. 


THE Travelers Insurance Company takes pardonable pride in sub- 
mitting for the inspection of its friends and patrons a record of operations during 
the year 1879. It is apparent that accident insurance is rapidly growing in popu- 
lar favor, the number of such policies issued by the Travelers in the year, exclusive 
of accident tickets sold, being 54,540, an increase of 26 per cent over the previous 
year. The gain in premiums was 28 per cent, while the ticket department gained 
12 per cent in the amount of premiums received. The claims paid for fa’al or dis- 
abling injuries exceeded in 1879 those of the previous year by 2785, the aggregate 
for the year being 7545. The amount paid for accident claims was $395.678, an 
increase of more than 25 per cent. The number of life policies written in 1879, 
was 1711. The whole number of life policies in force is 11,352, insuring $18,182,132; 
the amount of death claims paid during the year was $122,003. The total claims 
paid in the life department, aggregate $1,395,518. There is no feature of the 
Travelers statement that will stand close inspection better than that portion de- 
voted to a recount of its assets. The financial condition of the company is appar- 
ently as firm as the eternal hills, its resources and surplus both showing a steady 
increase over former years. The figures represent actual cash values. ‘lhe gross 
assets are placed at $4,955,990, the liabilities at $3,659,540, leaving a surplus as re- 
gards policyholders of $r,296,450. The management have worked hard to ac- 
complish this énd, but with a hke expenditure of labor the coming year, there is 
little doubt that the annual statement will show still further augmentation of busi- 
ness. 





The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


THE twenty-first annual statement of the Northwestern Mutual Life, 
showing the condition of the company at the close of the year 1879, will meet the 
approval of policyholders and intending patrons. The assets of the company on 
January 1, 1880, were $18,002,141. The amount loaned on bond and mortgage 
during the year 1879, was $1,103,888, on real estate valued at $2,743,352. The 
amount of allloanson January 1, 1880, was $10,398,985, secured by mortgages 
that are first liens on real estate valued at $37,647,375. - During the year 1879, the 
company issued 3,345 policies, covering risks to the amount of $7,640,660. The 
whole number of policies in force on January 1, was 33.066, and the whole 
amount at risk was $61,948,888. The income for 1879 was $3,178,545.17, and the 
death losses paid were $819,825, in thirty-seven different states and territories, and 
the interest receipts for the year were $1,310,996. The ratio of expenses to receipts 
is 13.90 per cent. The surplus of the company over a four per cent reserve is 
$3,028,158.86. During the year 1879 the company paid its policyholders as follows: 
For dividends the sum of $792,184; for matured endowment policies, $740,959, and 
for surrendered and lapsed policies $310,778, besides paying the representatives o 
its deceased members $819,825. These sums paid to its members and their repre- 
sentatives during 1879 aggregate $2,663,746. Returning confidence and ability on 
the part of members to continue their insurance in force, is indicated by the fact 
that during the past year the company has only been called upon to pay about one- 
half as much for surrendered and lapsed policies as was paid in 1878. Public 
opinion has settled down to the conviction that the companies which have success- 
fully passed through the general business trials and disasters of the past six years, 
and are now stronger than they were at the beginning of that period, are entitled 
to the fullest confidence. In proof of the claim that the Northwestern is stronger 
than it was six years ago, attention is directed to the following: The total assets of 
the company on January 1, 1874, were $14,093,579, and on January 1, 1880, they 
were $18,002,142, while during the interveniog period it has paid its members or 
their representatives, for dividends, endowment policies, death claims, etc., the sum 
of $14,959,646, of which amount $4,865,434 was for dividends alone. The assets 
would have increased still more rapidly but for the fact that a large amount of en- 
dowment policies have matured during the period in question, amounting during 
he past two years alone, to over one million and six hundred thousand dollars, 
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These payments have not in any sense impaired the strength of the company, be- 
cause they have correspondingly reduced liabilities. The strength of the company 
is to be determined by the ratio of its losses by death, the character of its assets, 
and the amount of its surplus. Losses with the Northwestern have always been 
materially less than the expectancy according to the tables of mortality. The sub- 
stantial character of the company’s assets is evidenced by the fact that the interest 
received by the company in 1879 amounted to $1,310,996; that the year 1879 was 
the sixth in succession, during which the interest receipts have more than covered 
the amounts paid for death losses and expenses of management, and that the excess 
of interest over the payment of losses and expenses for the last six years combined 
has been over $700,000. The surplus has increased from $1,779,731, on January 1, 
1874, to $3,028,159 on January 1, 1880, while the reserve has been constantly main. 
tained on the 4 per cent basis, the highest standard adopted in America. During 
1879 the company issued over $1,000,000 of insurance in excess of what it issued in 
1878. The most marked increase was toward the close of the year. The general 
improvement in the business and financial condition of the country has already 
given new courage to the agency force, and justifies the belief that life insurance 
work in 1880 will be far more successful than it has been for many years past. 





The Provident Life and Trust Company. 


THE exhibit made by the Provident Life and Trust Company, of 
Philadelphia, of its business transactions during the year just closed entitles the 
management to a high meed of praise. The number of policies issued was 1,158 ; 
risks assumed $3,817,479; premiums and annuities received, $825, 498; interest 
on life insurance and annuity fund, $205,519; total receipts in life department, 
$1,031,017. The death losses were 51 in number, and the amount paid therefor 
was $214,771; dividends to policyholders, $149,100; expenses of all kinds, includ- 
ing taxes and agents’ commissions, $154,535. On January 1, 1879, there were in 
force 6874 policies, insuring $20,984,554; on January 1, 1880, there were in force 
7357 policies, insuring $22,486,295. The assets are shown to have increased 
from $4,319,087.62 on January 1, 1879, to $4,767,902.53 on January 1, 1880, and 
the net surplus over all liabilities shows an increase from $997,142.22 on the former 
date to $1,071,421.18 on the latter. The Provident is a company of which Phila- 
delphia is rightfully proud, and its growth in the esteem of the people of the United 
States as a whole, is rapidly progressing. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States. 


THE Equitable makes an exhibit of business transacted in 1879, 
that is highly complimentary to President Hyde and the gentlemen associated 
with him in the management of the company. It is one of the life companies that 
has shown an increase in the amount of its business year by year since the date of 
its organization, and now, in submitting its twentieth annual statement, it shows a 
condition of affairs that few companies can rival. We present in the annexed 
table, a summary of the Equitable’s business for two years, whereby the increase 
is readily seen : 











1878. 1879. 
. = 
Premlem Tacome........2.2. -cencconcsese cons canccessccessnee | $6,543,750 | $6,396,400 
Total Income...--.....-.-------- soee wieke occccceredss ook 8.217,043 | 8,347,080 
Paid Policyholders. éuwstebdryccescsecnea . inal 4,935,172 4,988,871 
Total Disbursements -..-..-..-..---- ere | 6,131,013 6,264,906 
Total Assets .........- peseeennecusetaseaes + ségenbeiie | 35,015,676 37,366,842 
Total Surplus ...--......---..----+-+---+--------------- . | 6,488,787 | 7,515,407 
Of the total surplus as stated above, $3,945,875 belongs to policies in the gene- 


ral class, $3,569,550 to policies inthe Tontine class. Dividends to policyholders 
will be declared from the accumulated surplus as stated, and the dividends will be 
paid when the next premiums on policies become due. The full statement of the 
Equitable will be found in our advertising columns, and we beg to call attention 
to the details therein given. 





The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


FRoM the annual statement of the Penn Mutual, we learn that its pre- 
mium receipts for the year amounted to $1,054,861, and its total receipts to $1,428,- 
239. About 60 percent of premiums was returned to policyholders, in the way of 
death and other claims, dividends, etc. The gross assets of the company at present, 
amount to $7,031,319, with a surplus by the New York computation of $1,502,371. 
The company has 11,189 policies in force, insuring $19,678,033. The assets of the 
company are securely invested, yielding a revenue last year of $373,378. During its 
thirty-two years of existence, the company has made a magnificent record, steadily 





increasing the volume of its business, and winning the confidence of its policyhold. 
ers by the honorable and straightforward manner of its dealings with them. The 
management is economical and conservative, its officers being counted among the 
solid and enterprising business men of the Quaker City. 





The Brooklyn Life Insurance Company. 


In the November issue of THE SPECTATOR,we published a large and 
valuable chart showing the premiums received from, and dividends to, policyholders 
in forty life insurance companies, during a period of ten years. This tabulation of 
statistics attracted marked attention and commendation, but, like all works of that 
character, there were one or two errors in them. Or, rather, the figures did not 
apply to all conditions and methods of the companies. For this reason, an appar- 
ent injustice was unintentionally done the Brooklyn Life, to which our attention has 
been called by a correspondent, who says he has always found the Brooklyn Life 
liberal and satisfactory in the matter of dividends. We learn that the Brooklyn Life 
Insurance Company has issued very many on-farticipating life and term policies, so 
that its premium income comprises a considerable amount of premiums which are 
not entitled to dividends at all. Consequently in making a ratio of its dividends to 
the whole amount of premiums received, an unjust and erroneous basis of compari- 
son is established. The Brooklyn Life might and may pay a larger dividend than 
other companies and yet show a smallerratio. The Brooklyn Life is liberal to its 
patrons, and economical in its management, and we are glad to correct any un- 
favorable impression which our chart may unconsciously have occasioned. It is 
almost impossible to calculate ratios of the details of the life insurance business 
upon a plan that will do all companies perfect justice. To do this, each company 
must be treated singly, and all the conditions surrounding its business made 
known. An attempt to group figures for comparison is liable to place some 
company at a disadvantage, yet it is only by such groupings and comparisons 
that the experiences of the various companies can be made of use in the future. 


The Union Insurance Company, of Philadelphia. 


THIS company on the first of January increased its capital from 
$200,000 to $500,000, thus putting itself in position to reap its share of the advan- 
tages of the business revival that is going on in all sections of the country. The 
Union was organized in 1804, and since that date has had but four Presidents at 
its head. Richard S. Smith, the veteran underwriter who now holds that position, 
was elected this year for the fiftieth time, having been elected more consecutive 
times than any insurance president in the country. This is a tribute to his worth 
and character that any man might be proud of. The object of increasing the 
capital at this time was to give the public increased confidence in the company, 
and not to induce reckless underwriting. It does not propose to increase its lines, 
or to accept extra hazards, but will endeavor to increase the volume of its safe and 
legitimate business in a legitimate manner. It has adopted also a shorter form of 
policy, not reducing the restrictions imposed upon insurers, but clearing away 
many of the technicalities and much of the verbiage that surrounds most policies. 
The Union occupies an extended agency field, and has all the machinery necessary 
to do a large and profitable business. John O. Wilson, of Chicago, has charge 
of its business in the Northwest; J. P. Vance, in Ohio, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, and C. L. Stowell, of Rochester, of that in New York State. The Star, of 
New York, represents the Union in the Metropolitan district, and a New England 
general or special agent is yet to be selected. 

The Union has not lacked enterprise in the past, as the following comparison of 
the business of 1878 with that of 1879 will show, the {business of last year showing 
a marked increase over that of its predecessor. The business of both years was 
conducted upon a basis of $200,000 capital : 















1878. | 1879. 
a $200,000 $200,000 
Admitted assets... ... 366,593 404,223 
Net Fire premiums... 78,378 95.551 
Net Marine premiums 87,745 119,634 
Total receipts.......... 182,450 235,507 
Fire losses... ..-.------- 32,593 | 59,880 
Marine losses ...........- 54,264 | 1,282 
Dividends to stockholders 13 642 16,000 
Total Expenditures -.....--.- 1475753 223,498 
Reinsurance fund -..... Vi ccoranasderie wintbnepapiteh sees save reun 131,762 113,357 
Surplus over liabilities including reinsurance and capital.........- 44,195 45,003 
Percentage of losses paid to net premiums received... .-.....-....- 41.4 62.7 





The Union suffered, in common with all other fire and marine companies, from 
the unusual losses both by land and sea. Notwithstanding this fact, it paid a 
dividend of $16,000 and added something to its surplus. Few companies can 








show so good record, and the fact that it made a gain during such a disastrous year 
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is the best testimony that can be produced as to the energy and enterprise of its 
management. Since the date of its arganization, the receipts of the company have 
exceeded $13,000,000, and it has paid in losses over $10,000,000, which is a remark- 
able exhibit for an experience for a period of seventy-six years. Previous to 1880 
the capital of the company has not exceeded $200,000. The present increase in the 
ratio of 3 to 5, will enable the management to extend the scope of the company’s 
operations, and to increase the volume of its business. It is also indicative of the 
money power behind the company, the stock having been taken with alacrity, and 
nearly all of it by the old stockholders. 


The Glens Falls Fire Insurance Company. 


THIS is one of the few companies whose statement shows a gain on 
all points upon the business of 1878. It has a cash capital of $200,000 and admitted 
assets amounting to $966,598. The gain made by it during the past year can be 
best illustrated by the following tabular statement: 











1878. 1879. 












Admitted assets ........- 22022222 cone cece 3-2 2 2- enone eons neee } $900,836 $066,598 
Net cash premiums. ---------------- wo eeee-e- 273459 301,292 
Total cash receiptS......---------------------- 319,525 346,235 
Fire losses...------------- 159,488 166,117 
Dividends to stockholders. 20,000 20,000 
Total expenditures... - ‘ 271,905 282,747 
PPG RITENIS. TENE.. ccocccqveqoeceseneenceesceveses, secsence 262,313 270.534 
Surplus over liabilities, including reinsurance and capital... 415,341 453,218 
Risks written .......-.-.------------ Sucesecsecene pekusdnoues 27,085,533 35,053,037 
Percentage of loss to net premiums.....................---- 58.3 35.1 
eek: Waite OF B0CE non csc ccccceceuonecse: coccsccoesescoces 307 326 


The stockholders of the Glens Falls certainly have cause to feel satisfied with the 
management of the company. Its success during a year of exceptionally disastrous 
insurance experience is phenomenal, and indicates that the managers are not only 
far-seeing and sagacious, but active and enterprising as well. Insurers will cer- 
tainly regard the above exhibit with a degree of confidence in the company that must 
serve to augment its business during the present year. 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


THE Mutual Life is prompt [in publishing its statement of business 
transacted in 1879. In consequence of its adoption of the fifteen per cent rebate 
policy at the beginning of last year, unusual interest attaches to the present ex- 
hibit. For the purpose of affording ready comparison, we place the items in tabu- 
lar form : 


SOURED SOUND coetin, incs cues cetecensseegionenesebes $13,092,720 | $12,687,881 





0 SE ae eee 17,845,128 17,630,093 
NS SE aR er LTA et 28,299,813 38,394,554 
Payments to policyholders... 14,400,032 14,015,555 
dns tncmaccicstudcanioosicioeiwnaen: eine 16,026,729 16,038,653 
PRE a ae 85,765,575 
ON RES IIE 870 12,210 


It will be seen from the above that 3,340 more policies were issued in 1879 than 
during the previous year, the amount insured being over ten millions in excess of the 
amount issued the previous year. Upwards of a million and a half of dollars were added 
to the amount in the hands of the company. It was expected by the officers of the 
company that the rebate of fifteen per cent would reduce the amount of premiums re- 
ceived, but this decrease was only about $400,000; less by considerable than was to 
have been expected. The character of the assets of the Mutual are of the same 
substantial nature that the company has heretofore shown in its annual exhibit, 
The reserve is increased to $83,210,134. The net surplus, over and above all liabil- 
ities, computed by the New York standard, is $11,141,041. It is promised that the 
annual dividends from the earnings of 1879 will be larger in 1880 than heretofore, 
which dividend will be paidon the anniversary of each policy. These results will, 
doubtless, satisfy policyholders as to the desirability of the rebate policy adopted by 
the company. 


The Royal Fire Insurance Company. 


E. F. BEDDALL, United States manager of the Royal, shows, by 
his annual statement, that the business of the company is carefully and satisfactor- 
ily managed so far as it relates to American Underwriting. The total income of 
the American office was $1,705,065, and its total assets in this country, $2,703,954. 
The company met with some heavy losses last year, exceeding those of 1878 bya 








large sum, the actual figures being 1878, $726,090; 1879, $978,590. The total ex- 
penditures, however, were largely inside of the receipts, so that the home office 
must be satisfied with the results of the American business. 


The Phenix Assurance Company, of London. 


THIS company, that-has been doing business in Europe since 1782, 
established a branch in this country during the latter part of the summer. A. D. & 
J. S. Irving are the United States representatives of the Phoenix, and they make a 
good showing in their report of the business transacted by them during the four 
months that have passed since they began operations. They have received in pre_ 
miums $28,813, the total receipts being $45,813; losses paid, $6,756; total expendi - 
tures, $24,176. The assets of the company in this country amount to $451,743, and 
its re-insurance fund to $33,207. The resident managers have already exhibited 
much enterprise inintroducing the company to the principal cities of the country, 
and securing a corps of active agents who will not fail to make an enviable exhibit 
of business at the end of the year. The Messrs. Irving have been long in the 
agency and brokerage business, and have earned for themselves the respect and 
confidence of the underwriting fraternity. 





The Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company. 


THE annual report of business done in the United States by the 
Liverpool and London and Globe indicates the amount of push Mr. Pulsford, the 
resident manager, has infused into the business. On all points the company shows 
a gain in comparison with the business of 1878, as will be seen from the following 
exhibit of the transactions of the two years: 








y 1878. 1879. 
‘ : . ; 
Sees apes de he Cartel Biaiit.cccs coe cowcccc ceqsccs $4,301,807 | $4,376,061 
EE SN. cn dowschomieabeescvicssbesreneoths 2,422,126 | 2,595,522 
I cakisircesasumbonaintmaese ecunmdbeuseesebs . 2,600,583 2,792,128 
RD ME ctinindidniayenansinendvetubnsphhapeenemedbedpibum 1,266,619 | 1.813,971 
Nn oncnicaiodiutibtesbeiadeiheniianteuitle: 1,971,220 2,604,794 
SOD TI iaine eck cedtintediotiienatbiatsetepeseiewed 1,617,151 | 1,749,548 


| 

The Liverpool and London and Globe bore its proportion of the excessive losses 
of the year, having paid out upwards of half a million dollars more on this account 
than it did in 1878. It took, however, $173,396 more in premiums, which, in an 
ordinary year, would have been considered good business. But there is no antici- 
pating losses by fire; conflagrations strike in the most unexpected places, and the 
profits of the companies disappear in smoke. The management of the Liverpool 
and London and Globe is in no wise disheartened, but has entered the campaign 
of 1880 with increased vigor. It presents a record of assets as security for its United 
States busiriess that few home companies can equal. Independent of any backing 
it may receive from the home office, the United States branch presents a financial 
exhibit highly creditable to the management, and that cannot fail to commend the 
company to American insurers. The resident manager is ably assisted in his 
arduous duties by Messrs. Eaton and Hoyt, deputy managers, both of whom are 
possessed of excellent capacity and unusual energy. 


Increased Its Capital. 


SECRETARY COKER, of the Kenton Insurance Company of Coving- 
ton, Ky., announces the formalities of the increasing of their capital stock as all 
completed, and now presents to the public a still more attractive statement than for- 
merly, with the cash capital of $200,000 and a healthy surplus. The company paid 
ts usual semi-annual dividend of four per cent last month. 


E. E. Ryan & Co. of Chicago. 


THE following circular shows how he that is faithful over a few 
things, is sometimes made steward of many. Messrs. Ryan & Co, have for several 
years represented the Clinton Insurance Company of New York, as local agents at 
Chicago, and that they have been successful is attested by the following, which 
wisely delegates to them the care of the company’s business in the West: 

To the Underwriters of the West: 
GENTLEMEN : The directors of the ‘‘ Old Clinton,"’ desiring to extend the terri- 


tory and usefulness of the company, beg to inform you that they have this day ap- 
inted Messrs. E. E. Ryan & Co. of Chicago, managers for the Western and 





Jorthwestern States and to whom all eee for agencies or other business 
should be sent. These gentlemen are well acquainted with and in this territory, and 
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their record as insurance men for the past sixteen years, is probably well known to 
you. Weenclose the 6oth semi-annual statement of the company, and hope you 
will ‘give it a careful and critical examination. Respectfully. 

Jas. B. AMES, President. 

G. T. PATTERSON, Jr., Sec’y. 

Of the accompanying statement we would say, it shows the Clinton in possession 

of cash assets amounting to $455,578, of which $380,256 is surplus, as to policyhold- 
ers. Its investments include $301,715, in United States bonds; no real estate 
whatever—and in thirty years of honorable success the company has disbursed 
nearly $1,000,000 in losses. As most of the money during the last few years has 
been made inthe West, we predict that January, 1881, will show a snug sum placed 
to the credit of the Clinton's Western Department. 


The Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company. 


THIS company, with $750,000 capital, furnishes another illustration 
of the fact that the insuring public are attracted to those companies having a large 
capital and plenty of surplus. During the year just past it increased its premium 
receipts, added to its assets and its surplus, increased its re-insurance fund, paid 
$75,000 in dividends, and still did not exhaust its income for the year. The follow, 
ing comparative exhibit shows the increase in the items referred to : 

















1878. 1879. 

Sion dials insbdbncweabidekoawisacssnadecacessasaes $750,000 $750,000 
I iinthngvnecesnevetenhcedbiees enes suensteseaes seus 1,760,621 1,858,477 
I MORIN dun dion coed wnddwensubewadesvekwecusondns 7595535 790,261 
cr, 6 eee 845,729 881,216 
a 396,906 496,156 
Dividends to stockholders 75,000 75,000 
nite cimtintiesdednadionnemhds cuerecetasageecns 722,247 835,375 
Surplus over liabilities, including re-insurance and capital-.......- 377;994 4445334 
Percentage of fire losses to net premiums..............---.------- 52.3 62.8 


Presid-nt Dwight R. Smith is a careful and conservative underwriter, who devotes 
his entire time to the management of the company. He is ably assisted by the 
Secretary, Sanford J. Hall, and A, J. Wright, Treasurer, both of whom are under- 
writers of experience. The stockholders of the company certainly have reason to 
congratulate themselves on the success which has attended its management. 





John M. Whiton’s Agency. 


JouN M. WHITON, having severed his business connection with 
Charles Tredick, continues business at the old stand, No. 165 Broadway, where he 
has been for the past four years. He has represented the New Hampshire Fire, 
the First National, of Worcester, and the St. Paul. Fire and Marine Insurance 
Companies. All the companies by their annual statements show that they are 
doing well both at the head office and at the New York agency. It would be hard 
to finda more active, reliable, steady-going business man, capable in any and 
every part of his vocation. He has been in the insurance field since 1867 and justly 
merits the esteem and ccnfidence reposed in him by the officers of the companies 
he represents. He has always proved himself worthy of the trust placed in him, 
doing a good conservative business and making money for his companies. The 
St. Paul Fire and Marine has a surplus of $166,375, the New Hampshire a surplus 
of $147,133, and the First National a surplus of $10,857. In addition to his agency 
Mr. Whiton controls a large and valuable brokerage business, 


The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company. 


RIVAL companies will view the statement of the Pennsylvania Fire 
with envy. The capital is $400,000; total assets, $2,or1,112; surplus, $807,073. 
The business of the past year has been very satisfactory and testifies to the intelli- 
gence of the company’s management. The name of the company is known far and 
wide, and is everywhere held in high esteem. 


The London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company. 


THE London and Lancashire is a new comer in the United States 
during the past year. Having been successful in Europe, the managers resolved to 
come here and compete for American business. In doing so, they selected James 
Yereance, formerly of the Safeguard, as manager of the United States branch. A 
better selection could scarcely have been made, for Mr. Yereance is not only an in. 
telligent and capable underwriter, but is also possessed of indominable energy 
and push. His statement of the business transacted by him during his first six 
months is the best evidence of his enterprise. He reports the amount of premiums 


———_—___.., 





received at $421,354, and total receipts at $4,265,578. He paid tor losses $103,848" 
his total expenditures being $212,437, leaving an excess of income over expendi- 
tures amounting to $213,140. The total assets of the company in the United States 
is $775.003, giving it a surplusover all liabilities of $466,939. For a brief six months’ 
experience, Mr. Yereance has demonstrated to the home department his ability 
to make their United States experiment a pronounced success. ; 


The Girard Fire Insurance Company, of Philadelphia. 


THE Girard comes to the front with a statement highly complimentary 
to the management. It increased its assets during 1879, from $1,131,838 to $1,161, - 
634, and its surplus from $529,340 to $557,863. The total cash receipts for the year 
were $312,439. |The Girard is essentially a conservative company, its investments 
yielding such liberal returns that it does not care to participaie in the general scram- 
ble for business at low rates. It divided among its stockholders $60,000, and stil] 
still lacked over $200,00 of exhausting its recespts for the year. 





The North German Fire Insurance Company. 

THE managers, C. Kuhl and Chas. H. Ford, of the North German, 
furnish us the figures showing the amount of business transacted during 1879. 
They show a large and healthy increase over the previous year, as will be seen 
from the following figures: 





1878. 187 













Feeds cnmnte ie ie Data Bia occ. oc cestgrccncespwoccce ccccces $357,604 
Surplus in the United States over and above all liabilities ......_. ; 264,038 | 
Poemiam receipts.........ccccceceeeee 168,240 | 
Total income.. 180,658 
St iudirnoesepenbnenesernmenee® : 48,608 
ND ciandss eee id rinceneneseoeraihernteesonats : 113,634 
BIE Seine ees cecrnscnvesiiébiesetissctacdeéncssecaces ; 76,027 
Ratio of losses to premiums .............-.-.-..- ot _ 28.9 75.8 








The United States branch of the North German cannot be accused of a lack of 
enterprise when it adds about $70,000 a year to the amount of premiums received. 
Of course the North German suffered equally with other companies from exces- 
sive fire losses, for which Providence, not company managers, must be held re- 
sponsible. The marked difference between the losses sustained in 1878 and 1879 
will be observed in the ratios given in the above tabular exhibit. Notwithstanding 
abnormal losses, however, the United States management, through their excellent 
manipulation of the company's funds, were able to reserve the surplus almost intact 
during the disastrous year. 

From reports received from the home office of the North German, the ccmpany 
seems to have made its operations during 1879 produce a showing well calculated 
to stand comparison with the business done in previous years. Organized in 1868, 
the company up to the year 1877 paid an average dividerd of ten per cent to its 
stockholders. In this latter year the capital was increased to $1,125,000, with 
twenty percent paid up. In July, 1879, the capital was still further increased, and 
it now amounts to $1,875,000, with twenty per cent or $375,000 paid up in cash. 
The cash assets are upwards of $700,000. The Board of Directors is composed 
of the leading business men of Hamburg, and the managing director is a thorough 
underwriter, and a business man of indisputable integrity. The company has been 
operating in Prussia for some time back, doing areinsurance business. During the 
year 1879, after a thorough, scrutinizing examination, it was admitted to do general 
business in Prussia, its financial standing having been found entirely satisfactory. 

The deposits of the company in the United States amount (at market value in 
United States bonds) to $345,coo, and are in the hands of the Insurance Depart- 
ment at Albany, the State Treasury of Virginia, and the trustees in New York, for 
the benefit of policyholders in the United States. 


The New York Life Insurance Company. 


THE New York Life has, as is well known, established a branch office 
in Paris, where it has excited the jealousy of the French companies to a very great 
extent. La Semaine, an insurance journal, is the mouthpiece of this hostility to 
the American company, and for some months has indulged in attacks upon it. It 
claims that the company’s deposit of 200,000 francs is not sufficient indemnity to 
French insurers, and that if these were forced into litigation with the company they 
would stand little chance of success before an American tribunal. Criticisms of this 
character do not come with a good grace from a country that has sent several of its 
companies to this side of the Atlantic for business, and the suspicions cast upon the 





good faith of an American company in France are likely to lead to retaliation upon 
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French companies in America. The question of the solvency of the companies, 
either French or American, has little todo with that of reciprocal courtesy that 
should exist between the two nations in all their business relations. The New York 
Life is entitled to the confidence of the French people, and should receive from the 
public press that cordial treatment that the press ot this country has always extended 
to enterprises emanating on French soil when planted in our midst. The New 
York Life, in seeking business abroad, pledges its good faith to honestly fulfill all 
contracts it may enter into, regardless of the amount of its deposit with the French 
authorities. It is on precisely similar terms that all foreign companies do business 
with us. Back of their deposits is the capital of the home establishment, and the 
honor of their stockholders is pledged to protect the American branches. The New 


TABLE SHOWING THE 


Number 

of Amount 
Policies Insured, 
Issued. 


Premiums 


Received 


$8,116,349 
12,677,702 
12,077,437 
38,517,842 
126,964,416 
127,276,323 
78,132,926 


$403,762,995 


$410.378.07 
1,544 ,064.75 
1,939,292.51 
45250,964.45 
. 16,941,695.69 
30,639.982.99 
23,505,109.76 


1845 to 1849—5 4,767 
1850 to 1854—5 years - --- 5.448 
1855 to 1859-5 years - - 35404 
1860 to 1864—5 years 
186; to 1869—5 years 
1870 to 1874—5 years 
1875 to 1878--4 years 


years 


15,104 
38.918 
43,831 
25,222 


Totals 136,694 


As this table was made up before the close of 1879, it does not include the figures 
of that year t the beginning of 1879 the company’s account with policyholders 
stood as follows: Received from policyholders in premiums, $79,231,488.22; paid 
to policy-holders and their representatives, as above. $47,316,772.32; assets held in 
trust for policyholders, January 1, 1879, $36,837,295.23; amount paid and held 
exceeds amount received, $4,922,579.33. Duringthe last fourteen years the interest 
received by the company on its investments has more than paid its death-losses. At 


The Westchester Fire Insurance Company. 


THE Westchester makes a very favorable exhibit in its annual sta‘e- 
ment, commencing the year with assets amounting to $831,121, and a net surplus of 
$121,502. It took in premiums, last year, $512,996, its total income being $551,140, 
out of which it paid for losses $319,403, and for dividends to stockholders $29,979. 
The assets of the Westchester are of an unexceptional character. In a year so 
fruitful of disasters as was 1879, the stockholders of the company have reason for 
congratulation that they have secured administrative officers who brought them 
through with flying colors. The public cannot but be satisfied with the character of 
the indemnity offered by the Westchester,the abundance of whose assets are a guar- 
antee that its contracts will be carried out to the letter. 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


A record of the claims paid each 


1879, is as fol'!ows: 


year by this company since organi- 

zation, to January rf, 

1846 

1847 

| a 

1849 

a 

1851 475 

1,428,787 

1,752,309 

1,792,266 

2,209,991 

2,372,356 

2,573,203 

2,578,106 

2,191,498 

223,400 2,535,358 

254,440 Gaeeneue vewtiens 2,350,040 

339,59° " 
f ---- $30,136,435 


252,919 





Withdrawal of the Shawmut. 


THE Shawmut Fire Insurance Company in the whole course ot its 
five years existence paid but one dividend, and that was of 3 percent only. This 
was enough in the opinion of the stockholders to warrant its withdrawal, and at a 
recent meeting the discontinuance of business was ordered. The company shows 
a slight surplus over liabilities and capital, the assets consisting mostly of Boston, 
Providence, State of Massachusetts, and United States bonds. The business will 
he sold to the highest bidder, and it is expected that this may make the stock worth 


$79,231,488.22 





York Life has cash assets amounting to over 190,000,000 francs, and a surplus of over 
32,500,000 franes over all liabilities, while its annual income is upwards of $7,500,000. 
Should its French business require it, there would be no hesitation in providing 
funds from the home office to meet its losses, precisely as some of the foreign fire 
offices have met losses in this country, and no litigation would be necessary. La 
Semaine should understand that, in misrepresenting a company of the character and 
standing of the New York Life, it is creating a prejudice here that may work dis- 
advantageously to French companies and their American representatives. 

The esteem in which the New York L‘fe isheld in this country, and the confidence 
our people place in its management, is indicated by the following tabular state- 
ment, showing how its business has increased from year to year — 


FROWTH OF BUSINESS. 


Paip TO PoLICYHOLTERS IN— 
Average An- 
Dividends and eual Sucvense 
7 Dp : Endowments \ of Assets in 
Ret'd Premiums | . 
oe and each Periods. 
on Canceled daundiies 
Policies. ’ “s 


Received from 
interest, etc. 
Death Claims. 


$112,398.00 

645,000.09 

870,391.57 
1,153,724.29 
3:939,725-77 
6,899,121.84 
6,393,267.25 


$64,116.25 
116,296.28 
173,414.10 
394. 389.05 
1,91 7.303.23 
2,804,148.49 
2,372,157.03 


$1,300.47 
371,805.31 
246,873.15 
867,984.66 
41237,570-71 
11,170, 368.49 
9,708 899.73 


$13,395.17 
361,775.06 
181,453.66 
756,708.15 
247375397-90 
6,235,613.66 
715931739-59 


$17,880,075.09 


135.880. 32 
1,437,224.85 





$19,118,628.91 


$26 604,802.52 $1,593,340.89 


the beginning of 1879 the amount of interest uncollected, including that accrued but 
not yet due, was less than one per cent on the investments of the company—this 
promptness in payment of interest showing the high character of these investments. 

As a matter of fair play, La Semaine should copy these figures, and let the 
French people see that the Americans have so much confidence in the New York 
Life as to make it the trustee of $38,000,000 and upwards, and pay it $7,500,000 
annually of their savings. 


from $110 to $115. The fear that the company would continue business had a ten 
dency to reduce the price of [{stock, and; in some instances small lots were sold 
at $80. 


The Transatlantic Fire Insurance Company. 


THE Transatlantic, Henry Honig, Manager for the United States, 
increased its business largely in 1879, over the previous year, i's latest income being 
$230,734. It paid in losses $155,139, which must have left a nice contribution to the 
treasury of the home office. The assets of the company in this country have been 
increased from $325,450 in 1879 to $430,223 in 1880, with a re-insurance] fund of 


$89.956. 


Admitted to the Firm. 


Mr. GEORGE C. CLARKE, one of Chicago’s most successful insur- 
ance agents, has admitted to partnership in his agency, two very worthy young 
gentlemen, Herbert Darlington and S. A. Harvey, who for a number of years had 
been connected with the office. The new firm will be known as George C. Clark 
& Co. The gentlemen are to be congratulated on their advancement to a partner- 
‘hip so pre-eminently desirable. 





The Traders Insurance Company. 


THE annual statement of this sterling Western company shows a sur- 
plus as regards policyholders of $634,417, and a net surplus over all liabilities, in- 
cluding capital stock, of $134,417. The total assets of the company are $856,183, 
United States and other well-secured bonds forming the larger portion thereof. 
Since organization the company has paid $1,446,642 in losses. The book value ot 
the stock is now $127 per share of $100. The company is ably managed and is a 
credit to Chicago. 


A Merited Compliment. 


No higher compliment can be paid a general agent than when his 
company adds additional territory to that already under the agent's management. 
The Western Department of the Springfield F. & M. Insurance Company,has been 
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under the management of Mr. A. J. Harding, of Chicago. In 1878, the company 
expressed their confidence in Mr. Harding by adding the States of Texas and Ar- 
kansas to his field, and this year, again manifest their trust in his abilities by plac- 
ing the States of Kentucky and Tennessee under his control, thus enlarging his 
field to cover about all that can be properly embraced in a Western management. 





The Metropolitan Plate-Glass Insurance Company. 


The Metropolitan Plate-Glass Insurance Company has declared its 
tenth semi-annual dividend to stockholders. The liabilities of the company, in- 
cluding an ample re-insurance fund, are but little over $27,000, while the assets are 
placed at $141,000. The Metropolitan has a substantial paid-up capital and is ex- 
clusively devoted to the insurance of plate-glass. The President is Henry Harteau; 
the Vice-President,’ Edward W. Crowell, and the Secretary, Thomas S. Thorpe. 
The assets are mostly in United States bonds. 


The Firemens Fund Insurance Company. 


Upon application of the directors of the above Company, a receiver 
has been appointed by the court. It was resolved early in last year to discontinue 
business, and since then, the officers of the company have been engaged in closing 
up its affairs and waiting for the expiration of its policies. The year having expired, 
applications for a receiver were made, and appointed in the person of Charles E. 
Appleby, the late president. [A dividend to stockholders of 70 per cent will be paid 
within a few days, and ultimately a further dividend of 15 per cent. 


The Hamburg-Magdeburg Fire Insurance Company. 


THIS company comes te the front with a statement of its business 
achievements in 1879, which stands conspicuous among those of the other compa- 
nies, and iscalculated to attract the attention of even the careless insurance observer. 
A glance at the company’s figures will show how well it has survived a year so 
unusually disastrous to the insurance interests. During the year its assets have 
increased from $319,474, reported on January 1, 1879, to $449,539 on January 1, 
1880. Its total liabilities now amount to $145,332. The net surplus, as reported 
on the rst of July, 1879, was $259,086; this item has, during the year, accu- 
mulated to $304,207 and constitutes mcre than two-thirds of theassets given above. 
To shrewd and prudent management alone these successful results must be attrib- 
uted. The Hamburg-Magdeburg’s career in this country has been a short but a 
profitable one, and the best that we can say is to wish that it may maintain during 
the present year the record which now stands against its name. 


A Good Showing. 


THERE is a modest, conservative gentleman out in Milwaukee, who 
though the year may be a bad one for insurance, always manages to keep his com- 
pany among those who show an increase in assets and surplus. Secretary Cramer, 
of the old Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company, sends us his statement, 
which shows an increase in cash assets during 1879, of $33 340, and a net surplus of 
$40,578, making the latter item now $397,015 ; the total assets now being $615,555, 
in addition to which they have premium notes, which now amount to but $86,939. 


A Dissolution of Partnership. 


THE firm of Irving, Frank & Du Bois has been dissolved by mutual 
consent. A.D. & J. S. Irving will continue in the agency business, representing 
jn this country the Phoenix Insurance Company, of London, and the Western As- 
surance Company, of Toronto. They are well known in the insurance business, 
having been successful agents for many years. Frank & Du Bois will devote their 
energies to the brokerage business, and are prepared to place risks of all kinds in 
good companies. 


—The firm of Lauve & Hughes has been formed at Galveston, 
Texas, for the transaction of a general agency business, representing eleven lead- 
Ing fire and marine companies. Both partners, N. O. Lauve and C. H. Hughes, 
are well-kncwn in the Sc uth as being responsible underwriters. 





ll 


NEWS OF THE MONTH. 





The Insurance Situation—Some Interviews Relative Thereto, 


THE cry of insurance men for some time back has been that the business 
was in an exceedingly demoralized condition, resulting from the manner in which 
rates are cut by competing companies. A representative of THE SPECTATOR has 
taken some pains to ascertain what is thought of the present situation, and whatis 
likely to be the effect upon the insurance interest of the present prosperity in gener. 
al business circles; also why rates are continuously cut by all companies. Below 
will be found the substance of the opinions expressed by the various persons inter. 
viewed, every one of whom, however, requested that his name should not be used, 

The president of a large company said that he thought the outlook was very prom 
ising for the insurance interest. The volume of business is sure to be increased, as 
the mills and factories of the country are all getting into operation, merchants are 
filling their stores with goods, and building operations are increasing. Of course, 
this new business must be insured, and we ought to show a fair amount of profits 
this year. As to thé low rates, the fact that there are too many companies tends to 
keep them down. Some of them seem to have grown utterly reckless in their 
methods, writing the most hazardous risks and paying outrageous commissions on 
the business they get. I can name companies that pay as high as 30, 35, and even 
40 per cent to brokers; add ‘to this their other expenses, and what sort of indemnity 
is left to insurers ? 

As to the Tariff Association, that is all talk and no cider—there is plenty of wind 
but nothing practical. They are debating now over a tariff as long as the moral 
law that nobody understands, and is wholly impracticable. I do not believe it 
possible to get seventy-five companies to sign it, or ten to live up to it a month after 
they have signed it. There is less good faith among the companies than in almost 
any other business. The times are not yet ripe for a TariffAssociation. What is 
necessary is an insurance famine, lasting three or four years, that will starve out 
some of these cut-throat companies.~ A big conflagration would only bring abouta 
spasm of reform, nothing permanent. Men only learn from the experience of their 
every day life, and not from phenomenal occurrences. When a company contine 
ues to make losses year after year for several years the stockholders will begin to 
think it time to put up the shutters. I do not look for any improvement in rates for 
some time to come. My company has made money this year because we have re- 
fused hazardous business at unremunerative rates, and have kept our expenses down 
to the minimum. Ifour premium receipts pay our expenses, we can get our dividend 
from our investments. We can hold on as long as any of them, for the reputation 
of the company commands a share of first-class business. 

The president of a company that has increased its capital, by a large amount 
within a year, said he thought the prospect for a good year’s business very flatter- 
ing. The country is more prosperous now than it has been for years, and, in my 
opinion, will continue so for ten years, at least. I laid my views before the company 
sometime ago, and stated that we already had all the machinery requisite for doing 
a larger business, and that we ought to avail ourselves of the ‘‘ business boom” to 
secure it. Wecan do fifty per cent more business than we did last year without 
perceptibly increasing our expenses. The directors, who are all business men, 
agreed with me, and the additional capital was readily subscribed. As to the respon- 


sibility for rate cutting, I think that may fairly be charged originally to the English . 


companies. They are not dependent upon the profits of the American business for 
dividends to stockholders, but they have branches in all parts of the world. If they 
run behind here they make it up elsewhere. When they came here it was necessary 
for them to do a large business in order to obtain prestige here, so they wrote poli- 
cies at low rates. They are now sick of this business, and want to step on more 
solid ground. 

I have no faith in the success of Tariff Association. There are too many con- 
flicting interests to harmonize except in the face of some dire calamity; when that 
comes there will be fewer companies to conciliate. At present the Association is all 
at sea; it has done nothing but talk, thus far, and not a practicable suggestion has 
been made that has not been voted down at once. Some of the companies do not 
want a uniform rate, and would not maintain it if established. Until New York 
City fixes a tariff, however, it is useless to expect others cities todo so. This isthe 
great centre of insurance, and gives the cue to the rest of the country. When the 
New York companies say rates must be advanced and are prepared to maintain the 
advance, the rest of the country will follow. But it is useless to expect better rates 
in the entire absence of good faith between the companies. 

The senior members of a firm of brokers, one of the most prosperous in the city, 
would like to see the Tariff Association agree upon ten per cent as the commission 
to be paid for business obtained within the metropolitan district, and fifteen per cent 
for outside business. If they attempted to make it less than this he should oppose 
it, and he was confident that his business was of sufficient importance to the com- 
panies to induce some of them to pay ten per cent, Association or no Association. 
As to rates, he thought they were too low, but was confident a uniform schedule 
could not be maintained. IfI go to a large insurer and say to him “here is a com- 
pany with a large capital and an abundant surplus, that will give you a policy fors0 
much ; here is another company with a small capital and but a small surplus thet 
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will charge you the same rate,” he will ignore the small company and take his policy 
in the larger one. This is natural ; the indemnity offered is more secure. A single 
fire might wipe out the small company entirely while the larger one would pay all 
its losses and still be solvent. The insurers want perfect indemnity against loss, 
and are willing to pay fa'r rates for it. A cast iron schedule of rates would be in- 
jurious to the small companies. Then there are a lot of companies with small cap- 
ital that were organized simply to give place to some old fogy, who is called presi- 
dent, and who receives five or ten thousand dollars a year for looking respectable. 
The secretary does all the work, and is the brains of the company. The ambition 
of this president is to get business enough to pay salaries, rent and other expenses. 


If three or four of these companies were consolidated, making one company with 
a million of dollars capital, and the superflous salaries cut off, a company would be 
the result in which the public would have confidence. There are too many old fos- 
sils sitting at the head of companies to expect to get the business on a good footing 
while they live. It don’t make any difference to the brokers what the rate is, pro- 
vided a uniform rate is established. Business men must insure, and if a uniform 
rate is adopted, we only have totell them so. But so long as there isa difference 
in rates, we are bound to do the best we can for our customers. 

The senior member of another large firm of brokers was very decided in his 
opinion that the companies ought not to pay any commissions whatever to brokers. 
The brokers, he said, are the agents of the irsured; they spend years in securing 
their customers, and they retain them by dealing fairly by them and consulting 
their interests at all times. It is our duty to see that their policies are placed in 
good companies at the lowest rates obtainable. We care nothing for the companies, 
from a business standpoint, and no amount of commissions they can pay us will 
induce us to be false to the interests of our clients. That is a simple business propo- 
sition that is undeniable. To maintain our standing and our customers, we must 
be true tothem. For my part, being in the interests of the insured, I am willing to 
look for my compensation to those for whom I am working. If my plan was 
adopted, the number of brokers would be reduced to the few who have brains 
enough to command business and to hold it when they have got it—in short, to 
that class of men who would naturally be employed in positions of trust by large 
propertyowners. Under the present conditions, anybody can be an insurance 
broker ; if a man is unsuccessful in business, is a ‘‘ beat’’ and an incumbrance that 
his friends want to get rid of, they hire hima cheap office, dub him ‘‘insurance 
broker,” permit him to place their insurance, and so set him adrift to prey on the 
public. It don't cost his friends anything, as the companies pay the commissions. 
But if those friends had to pay the commissions themselves, they wouldn't trus; 
their business to the man who was a pronounced business failure. The companies 
also encourage this class of cheap brokers, by permitting them to become indebted 
to them for the premiums on the policies they secure. By this means a man with- 
out a dollar, if he calls himself a broker, can get credit for premiums with some of the 
companies. If the companies would demand the premium in cash before delivering 
a policy, some of the so-cailed brokers would be driven out of the business. For 
these reasons I would like to see all commissions to brokers abolished. 

As to the Tariff Association, that is a farce. I goto their meetings, but regard 
the time as thrown away. A few old fogies, who have outlived their usefulness, 
prate of ‘‘ times as they used to was,"’ but have no appreciation of times as they are. 
By some accident, they occupy prominent positions in companies, but they belong 
toa past age and generation. If they agree upon a uniform tariff, I'll wager that 
I can get some of them to violate it before they get back to their offices. They 
don't want any agreement that will bind them down to correct business principles. 
They are looking for their salaries, and anything that will secure them is good 
enough for them to take hold of. 

The president of a small company thought the outlook was much improved. He 
‘did not favor an inflexible tariff of rates. It is not fair to the small companies, fo, 
insurers do not stop to think but take it for granted that a company with a large 
capital is necessarily safer than one with a small capital. Hence with an inex- 
flexible tariff, the small companies are at a disadvantage. As a matter of fact, the 
small companies writing smaller lines are quite as safe as the larger ones. Then, 
too, if economically managed, they can afford to write at lower rates, Suppose by 
way of illustration, that the expenses of a large-capital company are over 30 per 
cent of its premium receipts, while the expenses of a small company are but 20 per 
cent ofits premium receipts, is it not a fact the small company can afford to do 
business for less? It is like two merchants, both of whom buy goods at the same 
prices, but one of them has less expenses to provide for than the other; the latter 
can, of course, sell his goods for less than the former. As a matter of fact, there 
are some small companies that offer better indemnity to the insured than the large 
ones. They have accumulated a large surplus, and are not dependent upon their 
current receipts for dividends. They are content to let things drift as they are, 
take such risks as they consider good at prevailing rates, and reject others. 
Their investments are such that the interest accruing will pay stockholders divi- 
dends. Such companies are not to be driven from the field or ‘‘ bulldozed” by the 
large companies. I believe in maintaining fair and equitable rates, but think each 
company should be the judge of its own business. I am a good deal of a free trader 
in insurance, and don't see why individual companies should not be permitted to fix 
their own prices for insurance as freely as individual dry goods merchants, 
butchers, or bakers fix their prices. Do you suppose A. T. Stewart consults Macy 
4s to what price he shall charge for silks or laces? Does Macy care what Stewart 
charges for calicoes or kid gloves? Each buys his goods as low as he can and sells 





them at such profit as he chooses, but neither can exceed fair rates as the competition 
is too great. There is business enough for them all, but the one that offers the 
greatest inducements will get the bulk of the trade. Why do not the same rules 
hold good as regards insurance? These are conundrums I'd like to have answered. 

Not being in a mood to answer them, the interviewer departed. The above is 
the substance of interviews with live, active influential insurance men, representing 
different branches of the business. They are presented as illustrating how divergent 
are the views of leading lights and as indicating how difficult it will be to bring 
harmony out of such inharmonious material. 





Non-Boarders in Council. 


OUTSIDE the Local Board in Chicago there are twenty-five gentle- 
men who are agents of some of the very best companies, doing business in that city. 
Owing to the general demoralization prevailing during the last few years, rates have 
become depressed, and are at a figure below that, which the better judgment of the 
agents, who are underwriters, regard as proper. As general business is improving, 
they deemed it a very proper time to call a halt, and to at least stop the down- 
ward tendency, if not advance rates, above the figures of last year. With this 
idea these non-board gentlemen, have, it might be said, almost spontaneously came 
together, not with any view towards effecting a permanent organization, but simply 
to have an interchange of views and to talk over matters. At a meeting recently 
held it was tacitly agreed that no policies should be renewed under last year's rates, 
and the benefits arising from a mutual discussion of evil practices in vogue being 
apparent, it was deemed expedient to appoint a committee, to propose some plan 
by which these little gatherings, ard experience meetings might be continued. Ac- 
cordingly to Messrs. John Cameron, Granger Smith and A. D. Kennedy was 
delegated this duty. The intention is not to perfect any formal organization 
whatever, but only by a closer acquaintance and by establishing a more intimate 
relation, one with another, it is thought a better understanding and a more harmoni- 
ous feeling will prevail, which, no doubt, will redound to their individual benefit. 
Among the probabilities, is the establishment of an ‘‘ Exchange" where the agents 
will drop in, in an informal manner, to exchange business, views on such topics as 
rates, forms of policies, endorsements, etc., etc., and the cultivation of the general 
objects above stated. 





The Fire Loss for 1879 in Philadelphia. 


THE report of the Chief Clerk of the Fire Department shows that 
from January r to December 30, last year, the total number of fires occurring in the 
city was 739, nine less than in 1878, the largest number occurring in July, when ror 
were reported. Among the largest were John Brown & Sons’ mill, Eighth and 
Tasker streets, January 20, loss $180,000; Washington Butcher's Sons, March 24, 
146 and 148 North Front street, loss $31,156; the fire at Crown, Fourth and Rice 
streets, April 6, loss $391,439; The Point Breeze Oil Refineries, June 11, loss $1,- 
000,000; the grain warehouse on Market street, west of Seventeenth, November 1, 
loss $150,000; Megargee’s paper warehouse, Sixth street, above Chestnut, Decem- 
ber, loss $350,000 ; and the Oxford Presbyterian Church, Broad and Oxford streets, 
December 3, loss $50,000. The losses and insurances during the different months 
of 1879 and the previous year were as follows: 






























1879. 1878. 
Loss. ins. Loss. ins. 
| 

jenuary iin scab Renigseenmioenntentmbadigeh $187,826 | $542,475 || $511,044 |$2,274,550 

- 34,686 322,517 14,34 180,099 
March ... 78,008 939,355 367,781 | 1,143,386 
April... as 402,144 | 1,213,940 21,202 197,850 
May .- --|  35:9%4 321,225 89,867 | 35,973 
June .. 62,618 204,525 31,291 355,000 
| REO Ree 69,776 475,792 13,058 | 290,350 
pn eee eowece 8,866 169, t00 46,818 | 375,599 
September 21,001 260,525 235132 | 443,107 
CE céhedunese _ 43,072 250,700 40,289 | 376,135 
November . oe 200,000 300 ,000 297 000 247,000 
December 400,000 350,000 70,009 | 275,030 


$1,534,911 |$5,842,154 $1,526,518 |$7,510,950 











The Tariff Association. 


THE committee of the Tariff Association, to whom was submitted 
the proposed new tariff for revision and correction, reported at a recent meeting of 
the association an amended schedule which was adopted by a vote of 39 to 1° 
Two sections were referred back to the committee for further report. The rates 
are fixed as follow Brick and stone dwellings, 18; furniture in them, 25; dwell- 
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ings occupied in part as stores, 25 and 30; furniture in them, 40 and 45 
dise, 50 and 60. 

Term policies on dwellings may be written for three years for two and one-half 
annual premiums, and for five years for four annual premiums. No rebate or al- 
lowance shall be made, directly or indirectly, and the brokerage shall be limited to 
7% percent. Forfeitures for the infraction of the rules respecting rates, rebates 
and brokerage are fixed as follows: For writing below the adopted rates, a sum 
equal to the premium chargeable by the tariff upon the amount insured; for mak- 
ing rebate or for paying a larger brokerage than that allowed by the rules, the sum 
of $100. These infractions shall be regarded as errors, and no plea that the error 
was accidental shall be admitted. Companies becoming members of the associa- 
tion are required to make deposits with the treasurer according to their annual 
business in New York. These deposits range from $250 to $500, and must be kept 
good by the companies. 

The reference of the report back to the committee shuffles off action for some 
time tocome. After the report is adopted it will require a majority vote of those 
signing to carry it into effect. We suggest that the association require of each 
member a bond of the Knickerbocker Company guaranteeing his fidelity and good 
faith. To the best of our information there is no intention on the part of the com- 
panies to agree upon a tariff. 


; merchan-. 


Suicides and Accidents. 


THE papers on file in the Coroners’ Office, at Houston and Mulberry 
streets, furnish a complete record of the murders, suicides and fatal accidents which 
occur in the city. 
certified to as natural by a regular physician, must be investigated by one of the four 
coroners, During the past year 1068 deaths, other than those resulting from dis- 
ease, were brought to the notice of the coroners, and a verdict by a jury was ren- 
John T. Toal, clerk of the Board of Coroners, has made a 
cases, having gleaned his information from a large mass of 
The result of his labors shows that there were 
The waters gave 


Every death within the city limits, the cause of which cannot be 


dered in each 
a classification of these 
documents which remain in his care. 
37 cases of homicide, 123 suicides, and 594 fatal accidents on land. 
up 138 dead bodies, of which 49 were buried without being recognized. 


case. 














The following table shows the number of unnatural deaths which occurred from 
other causes than suicide and murder within the past year : 
Infants found dead in streets, alleys, etc., Falls—Scaffoldings, etc. ws sens 
principally still-born-...-..-.--.--.--- 87 Into areas, excavations, etc....-- 3 
Deaths by suffocation, principally infants 15 From wagons, etc..........--- 13 
Burns—By clothing taking fire, etc 37 Into holds of vessels. a 
In building vessels, etc...-- Ir From elevated roads........---- 14 
By kerosene and other oils..--.. 5 _ From fire _escapes....-..-- ncaa 6 
By scalds, principally children..-.....-- 38 | Drowning—East River, known......-...-. 32 
Run over—Steam cars, surface........ - 22 East River, unknown......... . at 
Steam cars, elevated .....--.- -- 33 North River, known......-..-.-- 58 
PRGESS CRIB. 000 conc cccesccccousce 2 North River, unknown 
Trucks, coaches, etc. 2 Harlem River, known... 
Falls—Down stairs....-.--..-.-- . Central Park Lake...-. 





32 | Accidental shooting-.-....... 
Accidental poisoning... -.. 
R@ecte of, hekt....:sc<.--.- 
15 | Exhaustion from old age. 

10 | Effects of malpractice.........-. 


In the street 
Hatchways., elevators, etc 
Out of windows....-.-..- 





The persons committing suicide during the year were of the following nationali- 
United States, 34; Ireland, 9; France, 7; Holland, 2; Switz- 


ties: Germans, 51; 
erland, 2; Poland,2; England, 2; Spain, 1: Italy, 1; Bohemia, 1; Denmark, 1; 
Russia, 1; Cuba, 1; Demerara, 1; unknown, 7. The following table indicates the 


number of suicides for each month of the year and the different methods of self-de- 
struction made use of. A noticeable feature is the inequalitv of the number of male 


and female suicides 














cides a! la 

31 21% 

WTS : 
By shooting 7,12 39 
By —— at 2) 4|--| 4|--! 17 
By cutting-- t/..1 2] 2} 3) 18 
By poison -.-.----- se 2) 3 2 4 I 2 
By drowning-.---.-- t'..] a] 2 7 
umping from windows, « ete 3. z|.. - 
umping in front of train---. coscosecece ened me t}.. I 2 
nhaling illuminating gas-..-.-.------- avnneeew oo ee ee ee ‘ ie Ee I 
Males... ...-2------- -- 20 cone en ene soe cece cee ---- 8)12/ 8| 9) 14/12) 9) 6) 6) 8)10) 6) 107 
Pemadlles.... 2222-222 000 nee cence ces ccccccoccee - t} 3) 2) | £) 5j--|--| 3 16 
TE. v ccwncsategtndces <sbvdeen senentssonen cape 8'rr! o'r2i16't3!10 rz) 6) Binz) 6 123 


Many deaths investigated by the coroners during the past year were found to have 
been caused by accidents, such as occur with less disastrous results every day. The 
record illustrates in a striking way_the frailty of human life. Crushed by elevator, 
3; fall of elevator, 4; crushed between a car and cart, 1; struck by shafts of wagon, 
4; suffocated by coal gas, I; explos‘on of gas in cellar, 1; knocked down by runa- 
way horses, 3; trampled by horse, 1; kicked by horses, 6; thrown from a horse, 1; 
crushed by a drill press, 1 ; at dog-drowning cage by crank, 1; by piece of iron 
striking him, 1; pushed down cellar steps at play, 1; struck bya piece of wood 
carelessly thrown from building, 1; by the breaking of a belt in a mill, 1; struck by 
a snowball at play, 1; impaled on a butcher's hook, 2; burns by explosion of ben- 








zine, 1; shock from burning building, 1; inhalation of fumes of nitrous acid through 
bursting of carboy, 1; burns by accidental bursting of bottle of carbolic acid. r ; ex. 
plosion of boiler of steam tug, 1; blowing out of cock of boiler, 1; suffocated by 
load of manure being carelessly dumped into a boat, 1; crushed by machinery, 3; 
crushed between a wagon and platform, 1; crushed by a truck, 1; by a hand truck, 
bursting of air tube of diving bell, 1; injuries by 
caught by bell rope of train of cars, 1; by 


I: caught in cutting machine, 1; 
diving in bath, 2; struck by coal tub, 2; 
inhalation of steam from c .ffee-pot, 1; while swallowing a piece of meat, 5; swal- 
lowing a pin, 1; swallowing kerosene, 2 children ; 
swallowing whiskey, 2 children; swallowing spirits of turpentine, 1 child; prema. 
ture explosion of blast, 3; struck by stone from blast, 1; while under chloroform for 
surgical operation, 1; convulsions from malpractice, 1 
dentally, 1; while jumping off elevated railroad train in motion, 
street car, 1; fall of a stone, 1; of a wall, 3; ; from a tree, 3; table, 
1; into water-closet, 1; brick from scaffold, 1; brick from roof of house, 2; falling 
off embankment, 1; falling from embankment, 2; falling of 
from a mast, 2; from a hay loft, 2; ofa bale of hay, 1 
ing, 1; falling from yard-arm of vessel, 8 ; 
driver, 1; of a derrick on elevated railroad construction, 1; 
of a bale of goods slipping from a sling down hatchway, 1; fall of boxes in hold of 
ship, 1; of oil-cake in hold of ship, 1; bags of corn, 
piece of wood through hatchway, 1; 
of lumber, 1; from a ladder, 3; 
bulkhead, 1; through skylight, 1; out of baby carriage, 1; against iron railing, 1; 
against chair, 1; smoothing-iron from window, I 
over dashboard of car, 1; while loading truck, 1; 
open stairway, 1; over bannisters, 1; of overhanging rock, 1; 
over rock, 1; from a bridge, 1; struck by lightning, 2; 
from unknown cause, body too much decomposed, 2; struck by crank, 1; 
leg, received in unknown manner, 1; tetanus, 6. 


swallowing some lye, 1 child; 


by a knife slipping acci- 
1; alighting from 
from a wall.,2 
a log, 2; ol 
spar of vessel, 1 


a mast, 1; 
I; mould fall- 
through new building, 1; from a pile. 
of a block of wood, $; 


1; a barrel through hatch, 2! 
I; pile 
steamer's 


on spike of railing, 1 
iron girder falling, 2; beam falling, 2; 


; against a stove, 


; from engine of elevated road, 1; 
through 
rock, 1; 
stowaways on vessels, 2; 


while unloading truck, 1 ; 


a piece ol 


wound of 


A Relic in Insurance. 


As an example of the methods pursued in conducting the business of 
insurance in its primitive days the following antiquated letter taken from the 
archives of the Insurance Company of North America is given : 


I do hereby certify that I have this day examined the brick building surveyed for 
insurance against fire on lot No. 63, belonging to John McCoy, and find no alter- 
ation that will increase the risque tor the present year. Insurance is further wanted 
for one year on said house. Given under my hand this 22d day of December, 1812, 
at Chilicothe. JNO. PEEBLES, 

Agent for Insurance Co. of North America. 
The President and Directors of the 
Fire Insurance of North America. ‘ 


In consequence of my having to remove to the country last Spring I advertised 
it in the Supporter three weeks, which cost one dollar. You will please to remit 
it by the bearer, Mr. John McCoy. There has been no new applications, except- 
ing one for a brewery. It is situate on an out lot on the bank of the Scotia. The 
buildings are mostly wood, except the malt kiln is of brick. The owner wishes to 
know the terms before he has it surveyed. Please to inform me by Mr. McCoy, 

I am, with respect, your obt. serv. 


JNo. PEEBLES. 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


THE annual meeting of the policy-holders of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company was held on January 28. Nine trustees were 
elected to serve for four years. The trustees elected are: David Ferguson, Guido 
Pfister, Angus Smith, Benjamin R. Cowen, J. I. Case, D. J. Brown, Samuel C. 
Lawrence, Calvin B. Skinner, and M. E. Fuller. The following officers were 
elected: President, H. L. Palmer; vice-president, Matthew Keenan ; 
Willard Merrill; assistant-secretary, J. W. Skinner; medical director, L. 
Knight; treasures C. D. Nash. 


secretary, 
Mc- 


Hyperion and Other Oils. 


INCLUDED in the list of highly inflammable, and therefore exceedingly 
dangerous, patent oils which have been recently placed in the market to deceive 
unsuspecting purchasers whose standard of judgment comprehends only the price 
charged for a given quantity, without regard to quality, the Hyperion oil takes a 
foremost place as a promoter of life and property hazard. A statement has been 
going the rounds of the press for some time over the signature of B. B. Bullwinkle, 
Superintendent of the Chicago Fire Patrol, ventilating the dangerous character of 
this oil, and specifying instances of destructive results from its use. Within a com- 
paratively short period of time four fires in Chicago have originated from this vile 
substance. 

In view of Mr, Bullwinkle’s words of warning regarding the sale of this inflam- 
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mable fluid in particular on the streets of Chicago, as well as of kindred oils in 
general, in pursuance to call, a special meeting of all the underwriters of that city, 
both inside and outside of the board, was held on Dec. 3, when resolutions were 
adopted denouncing the use of these oils by citizens of Chicago, and invoking 
the aid of the public papers and city officials to call attention generally to the yery 
great danger of these oils, and that they use their influence to prohibit their use 


in the community. It was furthermore resolved that the underwriters of the city 
shall refuse to grant permission for the use of any burning fluid that will not stand 
the usual fire test required by law, and the unexceptional use of the good, refined, 
government-inspected kerosene oil, as substitute for these impositions, was strongly 


recommended. 





Underground Insurance. 


THE following card, issued by Insurance Commissoner Clarke, of 
Massachusetts, was issued shortly after the recent severe fire in Boston: 

‘The recent great firein Boston has disclosed the fact that considerable amounts 
of insurance on the property destroyed had been placed in companies not author- 
ized in the State. Without particularizing individual comparies among these or 
others, it is due to those having property to insure to say that risks solicited and 
placed in compani¢s not permitted todo business in Massachusetts, are in violation 
of law, and subject to a penalty of $1,000 in each case. It is also proper to add that 
a large proportion of the risks so placed, are fraudently negotiated, often through 
the agency of irresponsible runners temporarily visiting the State, in companies 
either worthless or so financially weak as to bar their admission within its limits. 
In case of disagreement or controversy in the adjustment of losses under such poli- 
cies, no protection exists through our own courts, and the annoyance and cost of 
litigation necessary to be instituted in other States, have frequently caused or com- 
pelled the entire abandonment of important claims.” 

For information and protection of citizens of the Commonwealtb, a list of com- 
panies from other States and countries authorized to transact a fire or marine busi- 


ness in Massachusetts, January 1, 1880, is appended. 


The Chicago Board of Underwriters. 


meeting of the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers was held January 6, sixteen members being present. President Goodwin 
occupied the chair, and Alfred Wright acted as secretary. The committee on 
Fire Insurance Patrol, namely, John J. J anes, George M. Lyon, I. J. Lewis, and 
E. M. Teall, submitted their report for the year 1879, including a separate state- 
ment of the expenditures on behalf of the patrol for October, November, and 
December, 1878, these three months having not been reported on heretofore be- 
cause the report of your preceding committee ended September 30, 1878, and the 
fiscal year of the committee was then changed to commence with the first day of 
each year. The organization of both patrol companies was vigorously maintaired 
during the year without material change. The inspection of buildings was kept 
up during the whole year, and the fact that through such supervision the patrol 
discovered and remedied 936 serious defects out of 1985 buildings originally in. 
spected, and 1097 re-inspected, and in the prosecution of such labor, the use and 
of storage dangerous oiJs and combustibles in many parts of the city have been 
discontinued by the industrious and intelligent efforts of the superintendent. The 
committee are strong in their convictions that the wonderful escape from large and 
frequent fires in Chicago, the past year, is greatly due to this class of work re- 
quired of the patrol members, and urge the importance of continuing the system 
in the future as one of the permanent duties of the force. The publication of re- 
ports of fires throughout the city has been efficiently carried on by the superin- 
tendent, and as the expense is small and the information very valuable, the con- 
tinuance thereof is recommended. Hereafter the superintendent will omit any 
estimate in dollars of the damages he thinks are sustained at any fire mentioned in 
his reports. The expenses of the patrol for fifteen months were $31,468. An in- 
ventory will show a valuation of patrol property on hand of $15,000. The two 
companies are thoroughly equipped, with the single exception of covers, more of 
which will be required before the end of the present year. Otherwise, in the judg- 
ment of the superintendent, the city has the most complete organization of the 
kind in existence. A summary was submitted showing the inspection and rein- 
spection of buildings by the fire insurance patrol from November 4, 1878, to Dec- 
cember 31, 1879, classifying defects in buildings, giving total number of defects 
discovered, and showing the number of buildings in which alterations have been 
made and defects removed, pursuant to instructions given by the fire patrol in- 
Spectors. This summary is as follows: 

Buildings without proper stairways, 44; buildings with unsafe stoves, 76; build- 
ings with unsafe foundations, 308; buildings with unsafe pipes, 162; buildings 
with defective’chimnies, 41; buildings with unsafe boilers, 20; buildings with un- 
safe boiler foundations, 24; buildings with unsafe furnaces, 35; buildings with un- 
safe furnace foundations, 65 ; buildings with gas brackets, 217; buildings in which 
flue stoppers are wanted, 371; buildings in which ashes are neglected, 352; build- 
ings with unsafe drying-rooms, 16; buildings with unsafe steam-pipes, 258; build- 
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ings with unsafe hatchways, 374; buildings with unsafe skylights, 78; buildings 
with unsafe range or forge foundations, 59; buildings in which gasoline stoves are 
used, 19; buildings in which kerosene stoves are used, 26; buidings in which gas 
stoves are used, 199; buildings in which rags, waste, litter and shavings are neg- 
lected, 546; buildings in which oil rags are neglected, 129; buildings in which 
naphtha is used, 6; buildings in which benzine is used, 172; buildings in which 
gasoline is used, 35; buildings in which turpentine is used, 21; buildings in which 
varnish is used, 29; buildings in which petroleum is used, 184; buildings in which 
hyperion oil is kept, 1; buildings in which rubber cement is used, 3; total number 
defects, 3,970; number of buildings inspected, 1,985; number of re-inspections 
made, 1,097; number of buildings in which detects have been removed, 936; aver- 
age number of defects in each building where defects have been discovered and re- 
moved, 413; average number of defects to each building inspected, 2; grand total 
of inspections and reinspections made, 3,082. A recapitulation of stations and 
stiles received for fires, A. M. and P. M. by the month and year ending December 
31, 1879, with insurance interested and losses paid by insurance companies, losses 
over insurance ard total loss, including stock yard’s fires, is appended. 


Crry. 


Insur- 
ance 
Loss 

paid. 


Insur- 
ance 

inter- 
ested. 


Less Total 
over ip 
/nsur- 
ance. 


MONTHS. 


months. 


~ Q 


Stations. 
Ud 
P.M. 


$78,166 
74.457 
5,602 
60,119 
114,348 
34,610 
20,182 
9,847 
41,456 
22,517 
116,641 
17,649 


$571,900 $3,630 

739,108 7,686 

481,902 2,416 
April .... 54 | 22 | 32 261,922 52,024 8,095 
OS ae | ee 330,525 84,227 30,121 
DED ccosecccnccest Oh 1 Oe 252,705 33,912 668 
July --| 50} 19 | 33 | 144,180 14,248 5.934 
eee 15 | 145.175 6,590 35257 
September ........| 58 | a1 5 269,614 37.745 3,721 
October 62 | 22 262,3¢0 18,558 34259 
November -o--| 73 | 26 | 3 545,575 104,336 12,305 
December -. -- 45 | 15 | 65 | « 294,393 13,885 3,764 


$35,576 


January ... | ar | 33 
February ......---| 47 | 20 | 27 
35 15 | 20/5 


$74,536 
66,768 
3,186 


Totals. ..... .. 652 235 417 |612 (223 389 | $299,300 | $516,014 $505.s901 





The election of officers resulted in the re-election ofall the gentlemen who served 
last year, as follows: 

President, J. Goodwin; Vice-President, R. W. Hosmer; Treasurer, J. H. 
Moore; George M. Lyon, John J. James, and I. J. Lewis were also re-elected as 
the Board members of the Patrol Committee. President Goodwin continued the 
standing committees of last year, for the ensuing year, as follows: 

Fire Ordinance—]. B. Floyd, Thomas Goodman and Adolph Loeb, 

Building Law—Chas. H. Drew, C. Witkowsky and W. D. Marsh. 

Finance—Geo, C. Clarke, C. H. .Case, Fred S. James. 

Water Supply—S. M. Moore, Wm. Warren and H. H. Brown. 

Reference —L. H. Davis, D. S. Munger and R. S. Critchell. 

The services of Alfred Wright as secretary were retained for the ensuing year. 
L. H. Davis offered a resolution proposing a banquet, by the board of underwriters 
and supported by the argument that such a feast would have the effect of bringing 
the members into a closer bond of cordiality and friendship. The president, after 
ascertaining the sentiment of the meeting on the subject, appointed Mr. Davis 
George C, Clarke and George M. Lyon a committee to report “' plans and specifi- 
cations’ for an annual dinner. The action of the city council, permitting the 
erection of frame fire-traps sixteen feet high, instead of twelve feet, as heretofore, 
was discussed and the new ordinance was unanimously characterized as pernicious. 
A motion was made and carried that the committee on ordinance be requested to 
wait upon the mayor and try and induce him to veto the objectionable ordinance. 

S. Eschenberg was admitted to membership in the board. The workings of the 
board during the past year having been of a most harmonious and successful 
character, on the conclusion of the above business adjourned. 





An Insurance Company Secures a Conviction for Arson. 


WILLIAM H. CAIRNCROSS, of Savannah, N. Y.,and an accessory, Doty, 
have been tried on a charge of arson, and convicted. About a yearand a half ago, 
Cairncross insured a frame store building through Smith & Germain, of Buffalo, in 
the Fire Association of Philadelphia. The policy was for $1200; and very soon 
after the insurance was effected, the building was destroyed by fire. The loss was 
estimated at $750, and it was agreed that the insurance company should pay $500 
in full settlement of the claim. The agent of the company at Savannah was in- 
structed by Smith & Germain to draw on them at sight for the amount. Instead of 
complying with their request, he drew on them at twenty days, indicating that he 
wanted time to look into matters. The day before the accepted draft became due, 
Cairncross and Doty were arrested on a charge of arson,and since then the prosecu- 
tion has been followed up relentlessly and bas culminated in a conviction, as 
stated. Smith & Germain; A. S. Hall, their local agent; District Attorney Van- 
denburg, of Wayne County, are all entitled to credit for bringing the incendiaries 
to justice. The prosecution has cost the insurance company twice the amount of 
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the insurance, but justice has been done. This example of an insurance company 
pressing a suit for incendiarism and securing a conviction, when a compromise 
might have been effected at a low figure, is as rare as it is commendable. 


The London Fire Brigade. 


THE following table shows the amount of assessment levied on the 
London insurance companies for the support of the fire brigade. It is interesting 
as exhibiting the amount of business done by each company. 


| Business done 
inthe year Amount of 
1878, as per Yearly 
certified Re- contribution 
\turnsin form at £35 per 
prescribed by million. 
the Board. 


NAME OF INSURANCE COMPANY. 

















£ £& s.d. 
Agricoles _... .... inde nik tee aie bdbviliwnen cue ‘ 3,000 ° 20 
Alliance . puaswan cheb samaeendcmeweliniwenin eebeenenxen 15,671,930 548 10 4 
idééasvences dhe Skt bbaht eode aN wEeedeon~an -~-+-+==} 20,263,900 709 5 O 
Azienda Assicuratrice.............- Joccuedewdecssccte’ incaleagl 485,043 1619 8 
RE podees concen’ coe gucesbes conesien 575,000 20 2 4 
See snb@evethesbin inc eda ndbedil cama 1,000,009 35 © O 
REO sebdinvhe cones - o 2 eet cegesesnsecenseccesecees 1,200,000 42° 0 
i ii annastiequupehpatherdaetedwntiadentit ieee 1,527,142 53 9 © 
ENE cpeb sone cisesonuatiaccdewseds encomssound 21,715,244 760 0 8 
NE CS hi Swe nouhises dbegawmies cvubaumaeene ai 164,690 515 4 
County ........ 0: edewecovccsee ween cocccecccceccecccecs 29,411,386 1,029 8 o 
0 See os seemenan ween « eeene oe 115,000 4 0 8 
EE daitinthieieenbieius acocederunewanagnsdd dese ote — 329,767 Ir 10 8 
Si heiieerises caps iesssnkvedecnedeu shan eéesesn _ 284,855 919 4 
Essex ani Suffolk................... plihisdindiew ante atlanta 8,860 ie ia 
General ween ween ne coe cee e cece seen eee onnwesep 10,660,930 373 2 8 
Great Britain padiienwinguee valde arichediea cre 1,000,000 35 0 Oo 
Guardian...... sno Cnadessesucseerensstcesenes ze 19,178,728 671 5 © 
Aand-in-hand - seusupersadnbuscwesweneweess os wand 8,630,000 337 I Oo 
Imperial ove cveneceesnecescececnsess ----| 29,026,440 1,015 18 8 
ent ..... Onsaccceecese ase cece 2,952,803 103 7 Oo 
 ccdbtadecnsowes sue Ad alere disk diwnakeuabon 5,000,000 175 0 0 
DR icspevswesessenacccosseese even séucavnedecnsess 29,717,770 1040 2 4 
BE Rs at0sccesccccssns + ween seen cone weee - - 7,277,709 354 14 4 
Liverpool and London and Globe ...................--.----- 35,898,883 1,230 9 4 
DP ARbinithNetnceddeasesecades vece deve e+ essences @ 19,290,638 675 3 4 
London and Lancashire...._........... ... 4,118,104 144 2 8 
Lon ion and Southwark i 117 10 4 
Magdeburz.--..-....-. a 19 12 © 
Manchester -.. pisienineceuebbeh saneeeuseceuneus 188 19 8 
Metropolitan .........-... RaW eaebaoasines © 5 0 
SR aaa ee 813 4 
_, $5695 dds ORNS CNR EER Neth esiw se 6 6 4 
Mutual --..-... stesceeee wo eetesnedesiat 3614 4 
i incwvacawkevaweke Wiaiediew waa 5st 6 0 
National cf Ireland..................... 35 0 Oo 
Netherlands................. ‘ "O14 © 
North British and Mercantile_................_.. 1,434 13 
ee Mgivinedunceshenaveicess 462 4 
Northern Counties of England |. __....................-..- 35 0 
De cnccncsancechoVontuvockboccs : 5 14 
I Os hinis ibbtencewnsn cows dwkneades cis 333 10 
rinvtedeheneccen diate bein talaw ecbpennd ited adie °° 
PN Et atneetebocedectsccnndeetese. stdantedduat 2,082 3 
iit iitt ban cincsinwwtdadkbenkiiinadegdn db cnan 117 
Ie SOONG. ac ccccsonccencatacpece . I £5 
Queen 224 10 
Royal . 968 15 
Royal Exchange 1,033 7 
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a tnbnnt this bencieddeddduddssdesbiebitdessceldc 2 7 
in corsair nuecindimbbwenwete dau neitcanevos 62 17 
Scottish Imperial................. 52 9 
IUMD dacs cccecttbeuh doueceee 43 15 
nn silad. «dain aulhin enlace avin 3,910,797 136 17 
Shropshire and North Wales 9,680 o 6 
Se PRE 315,675 It 1 
SNE eetvensietsncshuicebewsceues 764,320 26 15 

WD ccecececoses sescocee 75,657,750 2,648 o 
itiiid kate nkbcetdaasncneseurtvedtecsed cescsececs| S0O0ETT 710 7 
sini cccnactedesdboctdasasdotosbile cance cick lcc, 24,675,961 863 13 
Nik snsstlhc doa Spine gueelrauisins wantaca shew dituhisahiann a 6,079,720 212 16 
 iadekne «Sur vecescdauwxadsoced jveveswsenibevaies 67.900 25 














° 


ee Sapuplodsnsaniwenaiaes cieln cece 605,697,265 | 21,199 8 


The New Insurance Commissioner of Connecticut. 


Our Hartford correspondent tells of the strife that occurred in Con- 
necticut for the position of Insurance Commissioner, made vacant by the expira- 
tion in July next, of the term of service of John W. Stedman. Several prominent 
gentlemen were named for the place, but the Governor surprised his constituents 
by nominating John W. Brooks. Referring to the new appointee, the Hartford 
Courant says: 


** We are informed that Mr. Jobn,W. Brooks, the new Insurance Commissioner, 
is the senior member of the firm of Brooks Brothers, private bankers at Wolcott- 
ville. He is about forty years of age, a native of Goshen, where he was engaged 
in mercantile business for several years. He removed to Wolcottville some years 
ago and engaged in the banking and insurance business, in which he is reported 
to be well versed, He is represented as a gentleman of high character and fine 











business attainments. He has for years taken an active interest in state political 
aff2irs, and isa member of the republican state committee. It is believed that 
he will prove a capable and faithful commissioner." 


Fire Insurance Stocks and Dividends. 


NEw YorRK STATE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 























3.8 
> lide S58 
vane os} Capital Quotations of Stock B a Pe & 
Sek aid-up. 188, v8. 
jo SA sg 
Fan. 1879.' Fan. 1880 2s 
& hy 
Per Cent.' Per Cent.| Per Cent 
Agricultural ........ | $50 | $200,000 ae 
cette ne ie | 30 200,000 a : 
a | 50 | 490,000 135 130 6 ee 
American Exchange....; 100 | 200,000 101 101% 5 $131.27 
CS ene j 25 202,000 207% 195 : 250.20 
Brooklyn. ......... Mit 17 | 153,000 192% 195 ma 228.42 
See 100 | 200,000 ddd ‘ean lca 
Buffalo German __..... . 100 | 200,000 ce oeun a ae oa 
RIE. eprierdiduinstcudtnine 20 300,000 186% 198% 10 262.19 
City .... aes sipathes 7° 219,000 130 123 ie 177.82 
>= ares 100 250,000 124% 124%| 5 1£3.00 
Columbia ......... ae 30 300,000 50 so | 
| aera 25 200,000 ideas Soces. = 
Commercial ........... 50 200,000 133 115 6 169.40 
Continental ............ 100" 1,000,000 176 177% 3% Su 
rae . 40 309,000 204 185 | et 282.09 
Empire City........... 100 200,000 110 1o2 | 136.92 
nee 30 200,010 117 105% | 5 150.00 
7 Oe 50 200,000 126% 125 | 5 169.42 
. _ , ae 17 204,000 106 100 | 3% 133-79 
Fireman’s Trust.___.. 10 150,000 110 110 | as 154.67 
Franklin and Emporium| 100 200,000 ae axe 5 168.25 
German American... - 100 1,000,c03 129% 140 5 188.00 
~~, 50 509,000 161 175 oa 175.00 
Glens Falls __- 10 200,000 145 180 ee. pees 
eee . 50 200,000 1248 115% 5 159.13 
Greenwich ............. 25 200,000 256 280 Pn 274.19 
Se if 100 200,000 72% 75 3% 111.50 
SS ae 15 150,000 137 121 5 180,53 
| NT eee 50 500,000 135 160 5 237.18 
Hoffman ........ = 5° 200,000 94% I 5 127.54 
Home pwe iebedeses 100 3,090,000 122 130 = 144.00 
| Serer 25 150,000 64% 63 oc 103.40 
eee 5° 500,000 105% 104% 5 124.00 
Importers and Traders 50 200,000 165 103 5 139.50 
ecu ake si 100 200,000 85 70 ; 103.25 
——- ES EE 30 200,010 130 139 bee 245-39 
ing’s County ......__. 20 150,000 175 174% 228.36 
Knickerbocker -._...... 40 280,000 82 65 ‘os 102.96 
SO” | eae } 50 150,000 150 | 121% cP 194.50 
Pee Sao 100 200,coo 104 104 5 152-67 
FE ea } 25 150,000 85%! 70 5 122.00 
Long Island .........-. | 50 200,000 164 126 26.50 
eas neamdees A 25 300,000 85 80% 114.00 
eee 100 250,000 112 100 S 158.00 
Manufactur’s & Builders Ioo 200,000 140 135 | es 191.45 
Mechanics ......... Rams 50 150,000 165 175 cM 219.00 
Mechanics and Traders 25 200,000 178% 184 | 6 222.23 
Mercantile ...........-- 50 200,000 85% 85 5 118.41 
Merchants 50 200,000 150 | 120% 5 179.88 
Montauk... 50 200,000 115 118 154.50 
Nassau ...< ce 50 200,000 180 160 cece 173.59 
OO” eee 374 200,000 109 109 tated 153 00 
New York and Boston. 00 200,000 60 70 ae 110.26 
New York Bowery...... 125 300,000 eitie — 229.00 
New York Equitable-_- 35 210,000 195 60 5 250.66 
New York Fire......... oo 200,000 133 164% aaa 165.00 
New York City......... 100 300,000 50 114 woe, | aametel 
i aap oN 150 500,000 115 127 6 199.00 
North River............ 25 350,000 116% 110 a hs 130.90 
OS eee co 250,000 cians . ee 
aaa 125 200,000 240 202 = 299-53 
i indasescedesedon on 00 200,000 111% 109% 6 146.50 
ND wens dunce sims 150 150,000 116 114 6 169.16 
Peter Cooper. ... need 20 150,000 197% 201 10 226.69 
PEE ccicecteces boas 50 1,000,000 125% 116% 5 153.00 
FRR Cee 50 200,000 95 86 5 122.13 
Rae 00 300,000 70% 7° 2% 109.00 
Rochester German....-.- 150 200,000 - aro et Te ee 
OS rae 2 200,000 166% 177 to 187.67 
OS Eee 50 200,000 128 125 3% 185.54 
. 3s 4.2, Amt Fo oo 300,000 110} 112 5 146.00 
BND Kecccccksd atecse 100 200,000 or 80 casa 114.26 
Bt. TISGRGIRS cn cone cece 125 200,000 | 80% 83 m. 105.75 
_  aaeegeeeas 25 200,¢00 129 1t5 ; 168.53 
Tradesmens ........... 25 300,C0o 136 100 jo 134-13 
Union 00 100,000 ahaa ae: a ee 
United States... a 125 250,000 137 126 5 186.18 
Watertown 00 200,000 jond bee ons ocoset 
Westchester Ito 300,020 113 105 nines 139.00 
Williamsburgh City.... 50 250,0co 200 210% 10 277.48 





* On January 1, 1880, the Germania’s capital was increased to $1,000,000, ad 
+ In January, 1880, $200,000 additional was paid and the capital has been certified to be 
$500,000 





Insurance Rates in Galveston. 


AT a meeting of the Board of Underwriters, of Galveston, Texas, re- 
cently, the following preamble and resolution were adopted : 
Whereas, The city of Galveston is notoriously deficient in proper facilities for the 
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ompt extinguishment of fires; no fire alarm or other system by which the locality 
Pr a fire may be promptly ascertained; no sufficient water supply, except the bay 
f a fire department only nominally organized, without a sufficicient supply of 
hose, and in many particulars deficient in the requisites necessary to their useful- 
ness; and in consequence thereof, the business of the fire insurance has been con- 
ducted by the companies doing business here at a serious loss to themselves : 


Be it Resolved, That the rate of premium charged on all risks written in this city, 
shall be increased ten per cent, and that this resolution shall take effect from and 
after February 15, 1880 


front ; 





MERE MENTION. 





—The Davenport, Iowa, Fire Department is to be re-organized. 

—A local board isin process of organization at Covington, Ky. 

—The Star Insurance Company, of New York, has entered the State 
of Kansas. : 

Minnesota has admitted the Phoenix, of London, to do business 
in that State. 

—The Peoples Fire Insurance Company, of New York city, is about 
to increase its capital. 

-Baltimore wants a salvage corps, and a bill for its incorporation 

is before the Legislature. 

—The Alabama agency of the Westchester Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has been discontinued. 

—Edward M. Needles has been elected vice-president of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

—The Chairman of the Senate Committee on Insurance, of the Iowa 
Legislature, is Nichols, of Benton. 

—Cleaveland & Co., of Indianapolis, have been appointed local 
agents of the Union, of Philadelphia. 

—William Cunningham has been appointed agent in Baltimore of 
the Newark Fire Insurance Company. 

—Colonel William Viall, president of the Firemens Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, died recently at Providence, R. I. 

—M. O. Selden, of Baltimore, has accepted the agency for that city 
of the Faneuil Hall Insurance Company, of Boston. 

—Dr. J. Adams Allen, of Chicago, author of Allen’s Medical Ex- 
aminations in Life Insurance, has sailed for Europe. 

—E. A. Simonds is the new State agent for Iowa, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Fire, and the Insurance Company of North America. 

—Brooks & Manning, of Cleveland, have resigned the agency of the 
Underwriters’, and taken agency of the Phoenix, of London. 

—The Union Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, has complied 
with the laws of the States of Indiana, Kansas and Nebraska. 

—Switon, Gray & Co., is the name of a new general agency firm at 
Louisville, representing a number of the standard companies. 

—Gideon Burton, of the firm of Adam Gray & Co., of Cincinnati, is 
tecovering from the injuries received by falling into a hatchway. 

—The receiver of the Firemens Fund Insurance Company paid a 70 
per cent dividend to the stockholders of the company on January 26, 

—D. F. Appel, special agent of the Star, of New York, and Union, 
of Philadelphia, is in Kansas, establishing agencies for his companies. 

—The Union Marine and Fire Insurance Company, of Galveston, has 
retired from business, and the officers are now engaged in winding up affairs. 

—Taxes were paid into the Connecticut treasury, in the year 1879, 
by the insurance companies doing business in that State aggregating $390,000. 

—The interests of the Equitable Life Insurance Company, of New 
York, at Leavenworth, Kan., have been confided to the care of Keller & Kerr. 

—Actuary E. W. Peet, of the Pennsylvania Insurance Department, 
has been actively engaged in the examination of the Philadelphia Life companies. 
_ —The advance courier of two English Insurance Companies is now 
in this country arranging for their introduction to United States business. The 





headquarters of these companies will be at Washington, {but a congressional 
enactment will he sought empowering them to do business in all the States. A 
deposit with the United States JTreasurer of $500,000 will be made by each com- 
pany. 

—The Astor Library, New York, carries an insurance of $320,000. 
Of this amount $100,000 is upon the building, the remainder upon the books 
therein. 

—The Niagara Fire Insurance Company has a surplus equal to 
its cash capital of $500,000. The gain in surplus during the year 1879 exceeded 
$40,000 

—The German Insurance Company, of Freeport, Ill., has, during the 
past year, increased its cash assets to over $550,co0, and its cash surplus to over 
$150,000. 

—H. C. Hopkins, of Milwaukee, Wis., has been appointed manager 
of the Western department of the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, of 
New York. 

—At the election of the American Fire Insurance Company, of 
Baltimore, January 16, A. B. Cathcart, vice-president, was called to the 
presidency. 

—The Hoffman Fire Insurance Company’s receipts for 1879 at the 
Philadelphia agency, were $9,000, and the net losses $39. Thomas J. Lancaster 
is the agent. 

—The Jefferson Fire Insurance Company is placing additional 
agencies in Pennsylvania. J. Benswanger represents the interests of the company 
at Pittsburgh. 

—The Mechanics’ and Traders’ Insurance Company, of New York, 
have just established a general agency in the West. Schenck &jNobbs,of Chicago, 
will manage it. 

—W. D. Hackney, formerly general agent of the Union Mutual Life 
at Chicago, has organized the Mutual Masonic Association, of which he has been 
elected Secretary. 

—The Hoboken Insurance Company, aud the Granite Fire of Rich- 
mond, Va., have re-insured the risks of the latter company being assumed by the 
Connecticut Fire. 

—Robert H. Wass has succeeded to the Boston agency of the Franklin 
Fire Insurance Company, in place of John C. Paige, now resident manager of two 
French companies. 

—The insurance men of Chicago, ever ready to take “ risks,” have 
organized a mining company, and propose to risk some money in the carbonate 
fields of Colorado. 

—E. Z. Lawrence, receiver of the American Popular Life Insurance 
Company, is now ready to pay a dividend of thirteen per cent to policyholders. 

—William H. Morrow has heen appointed general agent of the AZtna 
Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, for the State of Tennessee, with head- 
quarters at Nashville. 

—The Star Fire Insurance Company, of New York City, has been 
admitted to the State of California. Brown, Craig & Co., of San Francisco, will 
be the representatives. 

—The Pacific Fire Insurance Company, of St. Louis, was temporarily 
enjoined on January 26 from transacting further business, on account of the im- 
pairment of its capital. 

—It is understood that A. T. Smith, of Chicago, general agent of 
the Fairfield and New York City Insurance Companies, has severved his connec- 
tion with the latter company. 

—The American Fire Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, has 
gross assets of $1,463,607, a cash capital of $400,000 and a net surplus of $588,809 
over liabilities, including capital, , 

—David B. Hilt was married, January 22, to Miss Jennie F. France, 
at the Old Pine Street Church in Philadelphia. They subsequently received their 
friends at the Continental Hotel. 

—The annual statement of the Northern Insurance Company, of 
Watertown, shows assets of $405,511, and but $113,198 of liabilities; making its 
surplus to policyholders $294,313. 

—The officers of the Traders Insurance Company, of Chicago, 
were re-elected as follows; President, Chas. Comstock; Vice-President, S. H. 
McCrea; Secretary, Robert J. Smith. 


—The Brooklyn Historical Society’s building is- not a fire-proof 
structure ; on the contrary, it is filled with combustible material ; the rate should be 
not less than 75 cents per year, according to rates on similar buildings. It was re- 
cently taken for 17 cents for five years, with broker's commissions to be deducted. 
The Phoenix Fire Insurance Company's building in Brooklyn is seven stories high, 
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and the roof beyond the reach of fire protection, is insured for five years for fifty 
cents. These are specimen bricks taken from the substrata of New York under- 
writing. 

—J. F. Burns, at one time secretary of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, is now a special agent for the Union Mutual 
Life in Canada and the Western States, 

—The Empire Mutual Fire Insurance Company, of Toronto, has 
been prohibited from taking further risks, on the ground that its assets are insuffi- 
cient to warrant it in continuing business. 

—Policies on all buildings at Memphis, certified by inspectors of the 
National Board of Health as being in an unhealthful condition, have been can- 
celed by the Local Board of Fire Underwriters. 

—The New Jersey Legislature has had the good sense to appoint 
upon its insurance committees men who have a practical knowledge of the subject. 
In this way adverse legislation will be prevented. 

—Superintendent Dudley, of the New York Building Department, 
has been under investigation by the Grand Jury for some time. It is understood 
that an indictment against him has been ordered, 

—Frank B. Hosmer, of Chicago, late with the Roger Williams Insu- 
rance Cempany, has taken the special agency of the Rhode Island Insurance Asso- 
ciation, for the States of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. 

—A receiver for the Home [nsurance Company, of Newark, has 
been asked for by holders of common stock. It is claimed that the holders of pre- 
ferred stock are receiving more than they are rightfully entitled to. 

—The Western Insurance Company, of San Francisco, is quoted 
as paying 35 per cent commissions to agents. Lowrates and big commissions will 
have a tendency to lower the stock of this enterprising company. 

—Manager Kerr, of the Scottish Commercial, has returned the 
agency of his company to his old agents, Richardson & Kothe, at Indianapolis. 
This firm is now one of the leading and best agencies in that city. 

—W. R. Crane, of Hartford, has not withdrawn from the firm of 
C. W. Preston & Co., as was announced. He still retains his interest, and is 
prepared to place insurance for all who favor him with their orders 

—The assets of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company are in the 
best of investments, and the sum total thereof, according to the seventieth annual 
statement, is $3,456,021. The surplus to policyholders is $2,185,399. 

—The usual semi-annual dividend of five per cent has been declared 
by the Hoffman Fire Insurance, retaining a surplus of nearly $50,co>, The pros- 
perity of the Hoffman can be charged to its conservative management. 

—The Connecticut Fire Insurance Company, of Hartford, reports 
cash assets amounting to $1,448,480, nearly one-third of which are in United States 
government bonds. The surplus as regards policyholders is $1,209,662. 


—L. L. Barney, formerly connected with the Hanover Fire Insurance 
Company, of New York city, has received the appointment of special agent for the 
German American, with the State of New York as his field of operations. 


—lIn February, a portion of the territory heretofore embraced in the 
general agency of the Merchants, of Newark, in charge of Martin Collins, of St. 
Louis, will pass into other hands. The successor has not yet been named. 


—Certificates of incorporation have been filed by three new Pacific 
coast companies—the Pacific Fire Association and the Bay City Insurance Com- 
pany, of San Francisco, and the Oakland Fire Insurance Company, of Oakland. 


—Straight and Lyman have selected W. C. Tyler & Co, as the 
Louisville agents of the New York Alliance. Mr. Tyler is the secretary of the 
Union Insurance Company, of Louisville, and agent for several other companies. 


—Oakley B. Pellet, of Chicago, has received a compliment from his 
company, in the shape of an addition to his territory. The Ohio agentsof the 
Millville Mutual M. & F. Insurance Company, have been directed to report to 
him. 

—La Progress Nationale, with a capital of $2,400,000, and La Pro- 
tection, with a capital ot $40,000, are among the insurance companies recently 
organized in Paris. The former will transact a fire business, the latter an accident 
business. 

—A historical sketch of the St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, recently appeared in a home paper, in which the growth of this well 
managed institution is vividly set forth. The St. Paul is conducted on strict busi- 
ness principles. 

—A Denver paper says that the Colorado Fire Insurance Com- 
pany’s stockholders are now considering the advisability of paying up the entire 
capital stock of the company—$200,000. Ten per cent of that amount has already 


have retained here for our own home interests. ‘Dr. S. Eldridge Smith, President of 
the company, has recently paid a visit to his friends in the East and speaks in glow. 
ing terms of the prospects in Colorado. 

—The Boston fire burned up 20,000 calendars belonging chiefly to 
the Manufacturers and the Shawmut Insurance companies, and 200,000 statements 
of the Metropole Insurance Company, which Manager Paige was about to distrib. 
ute through the United States. 


—The Manufacturers Fire Insurance Company is the name of a new 
organization at Wheeling, W. Va. The charter is for one hundred years, and it 
permits the capital to be increased to $500,000. Only a small fraction of this 
amount has as yet been paid in. 

—James M. Grant, of the Lancashire and Scottish Imperial Insur- 
ance Companies, has been elected President, and S. J. King Secretary, of the New 
Brunswick Board of Fire Underwriters. A new tariff for the small towns of the 
province is under consideration. 

—In February, 1878, the Island Ledge House, Wells Beach, Me., was 
destroyed by fire, and suit was brought against a large number of insurance com- 
panies by the owner and mortgagee to recover the insurance. Recently all the 
suits were compromised for $30,0co. 

—The item “ Premiums in the course of collection” not generally 
being considered a very gilt-edged asset in a ccmpany’s statement, some cute 
agent in Chicago has overcome it by making his statement read, ‘‘ Cash on hand 
and in transit.’ In transit is good. 

—It is pleasant to note the success that meets Secretary Steensland’s 
efforts to build up a strong company in the Hekla Fire Insurance Company, of 
Madison, Wis. The company starts out in 1880 by increasing its cash capital from 
$162,000 to $200,000. A good move. 

—Test cases to determine whether co-operative life insurance can 
be carried on in the State independent of or free from the supervision of the Insur- 
ance Department, are about to be brought by the Insurance Commissioner of 
Missouri. The co-operatives pay no taxes. 

—A. H. Darrow, of Chicago, Manager of the Western Depariment 
of the Agricultural, of Watertown, has received a well-merited compliment from 
his company, in the shape of an addition to his territory. Hereafter, the State of 
Michigan will beincluded in his department. 


—In the Wisconsin Legislature, the Assembly Committee on Insur- 
ance, Banks and Banking is composed of the following gentlemen: H. C. McRae, 
of Chippewa; Frank S. Lawrence, of Rock; G. G. Cox, of lowa; John Ringle, of 
Marathon, and Matthew Lowth, of Columbia. 

—A bill has been presented to Congress for the repeal of the charter 
of the National Capitol Life Insurance Company. The Commitee to whichit 
was referred reported it back with a favorable endorsement, and the probability is 
the company will be legislated out of existence. 


—A. L. Otis, of Meriden, Conn,, has received the appointment of 
agent for La Caisse Générale, and Peck & Norbeck, of La Crosse, Wis., have re- 
ceived a similar appointment for their city. The La Crosse agency of the Lan- 
cashire has also been placed in the hands of this firm. 


—The old and staunch Hoffman Insurance Company has, doubtless, 
like its neighbors, felt the pressure of the hard times, but is now looking forward 
with bright hopes and renewed energies for the future. It has just declared a semi- 
annual dividend of five per cent, payable on demand. 


—The name of the Insurance Commissioner for Rhode Island is Joel 
M. Spencer, not J. L. Spencer, as his correspondents frequently address him. 
There is a J. L. Spencer, brother of the commissioner, and unless care is taken con- 
fusion arises from the mixing of their correspondence, 


—The'assets of the Home Insurance Company, of New York, now 
aggregate the magnificent sum of $6,410,988, a gain of nearly $300,000 since July 
1st, and the surplus is $4,320,785, a gain of about $150,000. The indemnity to 
insurers offered by the Home grows in strength each year. 

—Charles H. Cole, of Boston, the first president of the Alliance In- 
surance Company, is said to have recently returned from England, whither he 
went in quest of a foreign company, bearing with him his credentials as United 
States manager of the Staffordshire Fire Insurance Company. 


—Stewart Marks, of Chicago, Manager of the Northwestern Depart- 
ment of the Continental Life, issued 550 policies (new), during 1879. A very good 
record considering the obstacles to be overcome in this field. Though the Depart- 
ment embraces eight States, his operations were confined mainly to three. 


—The recently organized Lion Fire Insurance Company, of London 
and Paris, will soon begin the solicitation of United States risks through the 
American manager, Charles Beddall. The company has a paid-up capital of 
$1,000,000. The name originally chosen was the Anglo-French, but owing to the 
prejudice in England against foreign institutions the change to the present appel- 





been paid in at the opening of business, It adds, ‘‘about $200,000 in premiums was 
sent from Denver and vicinity during the last year, which a home company might 





lation was subsequently made. 
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—Jobn V. Farwell & Co., of Chicago, who are unable to obtain all 
the insurance they require in companies represented in that city, have, among 
other policies in foreign insurance companies not doing business in this country, 


one of the Sun Fire, of London, for the pleasant little amount of £5000 sterling. 


—J. F. Jenne has resigned his office as Secretary of the Hudson In- 
surance Company, and gone to Mexicoin search of his health, which has been im- 
paired, by reason of his devotion to his late wife's bedside during a long and severe 


jliness. He has been appointed United States Consul at Nuevo Laredo, M: xico. 


—S,. S. Eaton, of St. Paul, Minn., general agent of the Manhattan 
Fire Insurance Company, has been elected a director of that company. Mr. Ea‘on 
organized the St Paul Insurance Company, and was connected therewith some 
six or seven years. He has been general agent of the Manhattan for seven 


years. 

—E. E. Ryan & Co., of Chicago, have been sixteen years in busi- 
ness, have done a business of over one million dollars in fire premiums, and have 
never had the agency of a company taken away from them. Considering the vicis- 
situdes of the profession, the above combination of circumstances is as happy as 
it is exceptional. 

—In a lecture delivered at the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, re- 
cently, Charles A. Ashburner, State Geologist of Pennsylvania, stated that 
from 1866 to 1876, 30,000 lives were lost~and $20,c00,000 worth of property had 
been destroyed by so-called ‘‘ accidents " in using dangerous burning oils of the 
petroleum brood. 

—The Lenox Insurance Company, of New York, which has main- 
tained a few agencies in the principal cites, has decided to withdraw them and 
hereafter confine itself to their local business entirely. Ina letter to their Chicago 
agent, F. A. Mitchell, they express sincere regret at the severing of their pleasant 
business relations. 

—Theodore A. Peck has been appointed agent of the Metropole 
Insurance Company, at Burlington, Vt.; A. E. Monroe, at Worcester, Mass.; 
Sherman & Jenne, at Brattleboro, Vt., and Morrill & Danforth, at Concord, N. 
H. The strength of the company has recently been increased by consolidations 
with several companies 

—Kerosene has always been considered a thorn in the flesh by the 
fire insurance dealers, but it need be ro longer, at least when used in the lamps of 
the Hitchcock Lamp Company's make. By the use of these lamps the danger is 
reduced to the minimum. The company has its works at Watertown, N, Y., with 
an office in New York City. 

—The John Hanccck Life is treading on dangerous ground. Pru- 
dential insurance is a good business if handled with care, but recklessness is sure to 
bring disaster. Some of the practices of the John Hancock in its Prudential branch 
are being criticised considerably, and it is being predicted that the company will 
suffer if they are not abandoned. 


—Arthur N. Clarke, an employee of the agency firm of Beecher & 
Benedict, of New York, was recently arrested in Trenton, N. J., for soliciting in- 
surance in companies that are not authorized todo business in that State. He was 
held in $s5cco bail for trial. The penalty is $500 for each offence. It is claimed 
that it was a ‘‘ put-up job” on him. 

—-The Prudential Insurance Company, of Newark, is meeting with 
great success in extending its business. As the features of this class of insurance 
become known applications for policies rapidly follow. Business with the New 
York city branch, under Manager George Thornton, is especially lively. The 
company now has 80,000 policies in force. 

—On February 15, rates of fire premiums in Galveston, Texas, will 
be increased ten per cent above their present standing. This movement is made 
by the local board in consequence of an insufficient fire department.’ The Scot- 
tish Commercial has withdrawn from the city and the entire business of fire insur- 
ance is said to have been conducted at a loss. 


—The Berkshire Life Insurance Company has appointed John S. 
Winn, to the general agency at Boston. Mr. Winn was hitherto connected with 
the Boston office ot the Mutual Benefit Life, of Newark, and his reputation fcr 
possessing through business qualities is very good. F. J. Foss, whom he succeeds, 
it is said, goes to the Chicago office of the Berkshire. 


—The Mutual Hail Insurance Company of Milwaukee, that under- 
took to afford protection to the Granger community of the Northwest against 
damage done to growing crops by hail-storms, has failed in business. Emil Wall- 
ber, as assignee, is now closing up the affairs of the institution. The liabilities of 
the company are said to be about $20,000. Assets the same. 


—Adolph Nory, a successful agent for several years in Louisville, 
has removed to Cincinnati. He takes with him the agency of the Rochester 
German and Buffalo German Insurance Companies, for which he did a good busi- 
ness in Louisville, and there is no doubt that Mr. Nory’s untiring energy and 
affable address will soon secure him the same in his new home. 





—A Cincinnati daily speaks in the following terms of a prominent 
insurance agent: John H. Law, Esq., the well-known insurance man, is the 
Mayor of Loveland. Mr. Law has occupied that position ever since the town was 
incorporated, and not one word can be said against his administration of aftairs, 
for he has meted out justice irrespective of persons or party. 


—A bill has been presented in the Senate of Iowa, which prevents 
foreign insurance companies from doing business in the State, unless they will file 
an agreement with the State Auditor to try all cases arising from any business done 
in the State in the State courts, and providing for a revocation of their license to 
do business in Iowa if they remove any such cases to the Federal courts. 


—Octavius Pierce, for eight years a local and special agent at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., removed to Chicago in 1879, and formed a co-partnership with B. 
W. Phillips. This year, Mr. Phillips retiring from the business, it will be contin 
ued by Mr. Pierce. Mr. Pierce has resigned his special agency for the Peoples, of 
Trenton, and will in the future, devote himself entirely to the local business. 


—A. H. Dillon, Jr., and W. P. Webb, have assumed the manage- 
ment of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company's Baltimore interests, with 
territory embracing Maryland, West Virginia, Delaware and the District of Col- 
umbia. S. M. Hedges, general agent of the company for Massachusetts, has.asso- 
ciated with himself Waller W. Hodges, under the name of Hedges and Hodges. 


—The premature chart published by Superintendent Smyth relative 
to the standing of fire insurance companies doing business in this State, gave the 
surplus of the Eagle at $444,412, while the actual surplus is $549,413. A hundred 
thousand dollars deducted from surplus in three days makes a great difference with 
acompany. Errors of this kind destroy the value of statistics, and the Smyth chart 
is full of them. 


—S. S. Frowe, who has been connected with special agency work in 
the West, for many years, with the Aitna, Amazon, Continental, and more latterly 
with La Caisse, has taken up his abode in Leadville. Here is an opportunity for 
companies desiring business from this thriving city, to secure the services of an 
experienced underwriter. Several companies have already availed themselves of 
his services as local agent. 

—The annual meeting of the Alliance Insurance Company, of Bos- 
ton, was held January 21. The election resulted as follows: Directors—Oliver 
Stevens, Thomas N. Hart, W. Gould Roby, George H. Long, Charles H. North, 
William R. Clark, Jacob Pfaff, Roland Worthington, John G. Wright, Lemuel 
M. Ham, Robert B. Brigham; President, George H. Long, re-elected ; Secretary, 
Charles R. Howard, re-elected. 


—The Manhattan Life has issued a circular calling attention to its 
new policy, which has been drawn up with great care to avoid superfluous words. 
The Manhattan has had the incontestible clause for error in the application in force 
for fifteen years, and found it to work advantageously. It removes all fear on the 
part of the assured that the company may take advantage of erroneous statements 
inadvertentiy made in the application. 


—According to The Albany Argus of the 21st, the cases of Anna M, 
Dwight and others, as executrix and executors, etc., of the late Colonel Dwight, 
against the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, the Travelers, the 
National, the Mu‘ual, the 42tna and other companies, are ddcketed in the United 
States Circuit Court, Albany, having been removed from the State courts on ac- 
count of the non-residence of defendants. 


—On January 1, S, M. Moore, one of Chicago’s oldest and most ex- 
perienced underwriters admitted to partnership Thomas H. Webster; the new 
firm will be known as S. M. Moore & Co. Mr. Webster, who entered the busi- 
ness in 1863, as a clerk, has, by his many good qualities, won a host of friends, who 
will be pleased to learn of his advancement to a partnership so desirable. S. M. 
M. & Co., have our best wishes for their success. 


—The North German Fire Insurance Company has discontinued its 
general Western agency, fcrmerly in the hands of Loeb & Judah, by mutual con- 
sent. Allagents of the company will hereafter report directly to Mr. C. Kuhl, 
manager of the United States branch in New York. Edwin Hillyer, for many 
years in the service of the Continental, will have charge of the ‘‘ special work for 
the company in the West, with headquarters at Chicago. 


—In commenting some time ago on the business of fire insurance 
companies in 1878, an error was made in stating that the American Exchange did 
not make a profit on the business of the first six months. The official statement 
shows the assets, Jan. 1, 1778, to have been $294,369, less dividends for the previous 
year, $10,000, leaving $284,469; July 1 the assets were $297,565, showing that the 
net earnings of the company for the six months were $13,096. 

—D. J. DeCamp, at one time adjuster in the West for the Liverpool 
and London and Globe Insurance Company, has been appointed Supervising 
Agent and Adjuster for Eastern New York and part of New England. Mr. De- 
Camp brings to the work an active and experienced record, and will, without 
doubt, make a success in the Eastern service. It is worthy of note that nearly 
every Western man coming East, has made a creditable record. 
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—Secretary Crowell, of the Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company, 
has been seriously ill for some time, but his numerous friends will be glad to learn 
that he is improving in health, and the prospects for his entire recovery are excel- 
lent. Mr. Crowell is one of the ablest underwriters in the country, and a courteous 
gentleman ; his entire restoration to health is an event greatly to be desired. 


—It is probable that the present Inland Marine Insurance pool will 
not be continued another season. The twenty-two companies comprising it have 
not, it is said, made any margins on the season's business ; if anything has been 
made, the Great Western, Buffalo German, Rochester German, and Faneuil Hall 
Companies have made it, they having secured some season contracts at the open- 
ing of navigation at fair rates. 


—The annual report of the city engineer of Ottawa, Ont., on the 
water-works, shows that the average daily consumption of water in 1879 was 2,438,- 
547 gallons; the working expenses and interest paid $78,998.70; and the revenue 
was $83,354.69, showing that although more water was used during the past year 
than in 1878, the revenue decreased. The report also showed that the consumption 
per capita, taking the population at 22,000, was 104 gallons. 


—ADVANCE AND RETREAT. Personal Experiences in the United State sand Con- 
Jederate States Armies. By the late General J. B. Hood, is just now published by 
General Beauregard at New Orleans, La., the entire proceeds of which will be de- 
voted to ‘‘ The Hood Orphan Memorial Fund.” The price of the book, 8vo., 
handsomely bound in gray English cloth, is three dollars, sent free of postage, 
registered, by mail. See the advertisement in another column. 


—The following are the names of the companies (and amounts of 
insurance) concerned in the ship ‘‘ Theodore H. Allen,” recently abandoned at sea: 
China, $15,000; Boston, $20,000; Delaware, $10,029; Shoe and Leather, $7500; 
Neptune, $5000; India, $7500; Mercantile, $5000. The insurance amounted in 
the aggregate to $60,000 on the vessel and $10,coo on the freight. The freight 
money loss is equally divided between the Boston and China officers. 


—Weed & Kennedy, insurance brokers and agents of New York, 
issued their holiday compliments in the most unique form of any of the underwriters. 
They consisted of small cards, representing a variety of figures, emblematic of the 
seasons, etc., which were elegant and artistic. They were designed in Paris, and, 
in addition to being beautiful specimens of the typograpbic art, contained a calendar 
and the business card of the ‘firm. They were in great demand as artistic novel- 
ties. 

—The Glens Falls Insurance Company, at its annual meeting held Jan- 
uary 21, re-elected its old board of directors with one exception, John L. Cunning- 
ham being chosen to fill the vacancy. R. M. Liitle was re-elected president, and 
J. L. Cunningham, secretary. The annual report states the company’s total 
available assets are, $973,697.69; net surplus over capital and all liabilities, $453- 
217.20; gain in net surplus last year, $38,285. A semi-annual cash dividend of 
five per cent was declared. 

—wW. T. Reed, the well-known insurance manager, has severed his 
connection with the Tradesman’s Insurance Company by mutual consent. Mr. 
Reed is an able, energetic underwriter, with a capacity for administration that 
makes his services exceedingly valuable to the company with which he is connected. 
Mr. Reed has not yet decided upon his future course. Any good company desiring 
to extend its business will do well to secure the services of this able, conservative 
and experienced underwriter. 


—Notwithstanding the improved condition of the times, to say noth- 
ing of the efforts of the Board of Fire Underwriters to maintain a standard schedule 
of rates, competition still keeps the fire insurance tariff on New York city buildings 
down to a most disheartening depth. Insurance upon dwelling-houses can be 
written at the present time at from thirty cents to fifteen cents per hundred dollars. 
Twenty cents is the average rate of insurance on buildings of this description. 
This is certainly an inadequate rate. 


—Struggling hard for an existence.—The first annual meeting of 
the proposed Western Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Company was held 
January 13th, at which the following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 
President, Jesse Spalding; Vice-President, W. H. Turner; Treasurer, Clinton 
Briggs; Secretary, P. A. Montgomery (formerly with the Millers Insurance Com- 
pany); Manager, W. G. McCormick; Executive Committee, Jesse Spalding, 
W. H. Turner, and Clinton Briggs. 

—It will probably not be uninteresting to stockholders in the defunct 
Citizens Insurance Company, of Newark, to hear that they will get nothing what- 
ever from the remaining assets of the company, while the policyholders and general 
creditors will not receive over thirty cents on the dollar. Such is the present out- 
look, and the suggestive question which arises: Why were the affairs of the com- 
pany permitted to reach this climax before insolvent proceedings were instituted ? 
should be answered by the responsible authorities. 


—John’ Halliard, ex-president, and James J. Reid, ex-secretary of the 
State Fire Insurance Company, of Jersey City, which suspended in February of 
jast year, have becn indicted by the grand jury, It is charged that Halliard and 
Reid conspired to defraud the Jersey City Insurance Company by obtaining money 





—==" 
under false pretenses, in issuing in December, 1877, certificate representing too 


shares of the State Fire Insurance Company's stock, on which they secured a loan 
of $3000 from the Jersey City Insurance Company. 


—The Lycoming Fire Insurance Company, of Muncy, Pa., has ded 
cided to discontinue business in the State of New York, and has discontinued all its 
agencies. It is understood that the Lycoming, like many other companies, found 
no profit in the New York State business, owing to the low rates prevailing. Mp 
Moore, formerly manager for New York, has retired from the business of undepsum 
writing, having extensive mining interests in Colorado that are ‘‘ panning out” ing a 
manner highly satisfactory. He is tobe congratulated on his change. e; 


—As an illustration of the peculiar ins and outs of the insurangs 
business itis related as a fact that a broker controlling a risk in the South applied 
to the companies upon the policiesfor re-insurance at two and one-half per cent, the 
standing rate being three per cent. He was refused by every company and in com = 
sequence the risk was taken to another broker. Judge of broker* No. 1's supose 
prise when at the expiration of a week he was shown policies covering the property ye 
at two and one-quarter per cent, and half of them written by companies which had 
refused his proposition of two and one-half. 


—The Bureau of Marine, Germany, putlishes the following total» 
losses of German vessels for the year 1878: 116 vessels of 29,474 registered tons) 7s 
carrying 1o21 sailors and 180 passengers, of which 197 sailors (19.3 per cent) and” 
39 passengers (21.7 per cent) lost their lives. These accidents were caused by= 
Drifting ashore, 59 vessels; capsizing, 1; sinking, 16; fire, 2; heavily damaged a™ 
16; collisions, 8; never heard of again, 14. Of these were loaded 95 vessels, of @ 
23,716 registered tons; 18 in ballast. Nearly all these losses occurred in the Ger 4 
man ocean, North sea, Channel, and vicinity ; 8 only in foreign parts. 


—An effort is being made at Indianapolis to settle the water works 
controversy. Year before last the council cut off eighty hydrants, paying the com. 
pany for 472. Last year, by agreement, the entire number 552, were put in service, 
but only 472 collected for, the understanding being that this year the full number 
were to be paid for. This, thus far, the council and aldermanic committees have 
declined to accede to, claiming that the old council could not bind the present ong 
and no arrangement has been made. General Manager Macauley has been author 
ized to offer the service of the 552 hydrants, for the price of 512, meeting the city) « 
half way, and has submitted the proposition to the common council. 

—An institution may sometimes be styled progressive, in eulogisti¢ 
phrase, and still be otherwise ; but the real character of an insurance campany ig | 
exhibited when it presents to view, in statistical form, the progress of its business, = 
and a creditable reflection is thrown upon the United States Life Insurance Come 
pany by the amount of business which it reports four the last quarter of 1879. In 
the month of October they insured $304,810 in 102 new policies; in November, 
$406,075 in 134 policies; in December, $709,000 in 200 policies. From these fige 
ures the truly progressive character of this company is shown up. The amount of 
new business obtained in December, it will be observed, has just dcubled upom 
October's accretions. 








__ JUST OUT. 


Hood’s Great Book of the War. 


ADVANCE AND RETREAT. 


Personal Experiences in the United States and Confederate States Armies. 
By GENERAL J. B. HOOD, 
Late Lieutenant-General Confederate States Army, published for 
The Hood Orphan Memorial Fund, 
By Gen. G. T. BEAUREGARD, New Orleans, La, 





The entire proceeds arising from ‘the sale of this v work are devoted to the Hood Orphaal 
Memorial Fund, which is invested in United States Registered Bonds for the nurture, 
care, support and education of the ten infants deprived of theic parents last summer af 
New Orleans, (the melancholy incidents of which sad bereavement are still fresh in the publi¢ | 
mind.) 

The book is an elegant octavo, containing 360 pages, with a fine photograph likeness and, 
a line steel engraving made expressly for this work, four large maps of Hattle Fields ; bow 
in handsome gray English cloth, at $3.00, or in a fine sheep binding. with marble edge 
83 50—in half-bound Morocco, library style, 4.00, or in best levant ‘Turkey Moroccoy 
full gilt sides and edges, 85.00. 

On the receipt from any person remitting by mail or express, of the amount in a registered) 
letter or by a postal order, bank draft or check, a copy will be immediately sent free of poste 
age, registered as second-class matter, 

1 he volume is published in the best style of typography, on elegant paper, with illustrae 
tions executed as highest specimens of art. e 

The author, the subject, the purpose—all alike, render it worthy a place in every libraryy F 
on every desk, or upon the book-shelf of every house in the country. 

Agents wanted in every town and county in the United Statcs, and a preference will bey 
given to honorably discharged veterans from the army. ; 

To the ladies who f<el a desire to express their sympathy with the Hood Orphan Me ~ 
morial Fund, the sale of this book among their circle of friends will afford an excellent way) 
of contributing substantial aid to so deserving a cause. 

For terms, rates to agents, etc., address with full particulars, 

Gen. G. T. BEAUREGARD, Pablisher, 
On Behalf of the Hoe od Memorial Fund, j 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 
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14,860 | 21.08 
1,139,296 | 10.25 
| 
444,170 | 31.18 
162,875 10.17 
607,045 | 20.05 
1514395875 | 19.36 


ear + after i insurance. 
ce Company. 





7 Exclusive of re-insurance. 
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Nut ANNUAL SURPLUS 


Insured, 


Average of Ten Yearsin 
Per Cent of the Premium. 


Dividends to the 


a) 


3-4 
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Drvipenps | 



























































| ainda ih RE. coe : Carita. Stock _—— 
Business Funp Exciusive oF Caprra. As Par Orncamization. || — INTERESTS TO 
| HAREHOLDERS. | 
| | 
an oan 
| | | 
Premium Reserve and Balance. | 1] 
| } 1] 
~ SY GER -| 1} | } 
~ | Reserves | Net } ‘ {| ~~ Cent | 
os Sor Unpaid | Surplus Nominal. \Cash paid in.\| Amount. Cash 
‘Amount tobe| BES Losses, ’ : | 1] ‘aid in. 
Accounted S&s | Dividends not | 
Sor. . Sa, | Drawn, and | | | 
es | other | 
Obligations. | 1| 
Marks. Marks. Marks. Marks. | Marks. Marks | Marks Marks. 
83,945,479 64,556,244 “> 1,292,170 18,097,065 u So =f | ccccecs ones 
115007936 |" 5 ton ae ers 863,405 583,267 1,530,000 153,000 65,875 | 43 1-18 
25,052,120 18,699,460 13.58 978,797 5373»863 u et ie ee ose 
2,902,257 2,197,334 8.18 178,385 | 533,538 u at Se casita 
22,875,289 ; ——— - 19-47 911,932 | 3,111,909 2,967,000 | 593,40 155,620 26 
357451707 | 3 —. i shoe 49,211 Mba * ccsces fo pein 108,700 
,696, 5 920,000 28.74 6 
1,696,443 ; cenane 1s 30,000 46.443 u“ 7. <Ee:, aeateo éeee 
754245751 ye a 13-99 431,064 274,895 5,142,840 514,260 || 96,000 18% 
10,383,024 9,645,958 18.76 252,953 | 484,113 1,500,000 | 150,000 || 42,500 27 
6.534,27 .) 5,700,000 9.80 6 | 
5341274 | 4 484,175 |@ 284.471 5,628 1,800,000 450,000 72,000 16 
28,293,245 |) 20r1g80,000 15-32 2,805,134 | # 2,699,460 30,000,000 6,000,000 960,000 16 
( 1,808,651 ja | 
2,168,231 1,642,292 12.86 28,105 497,834 300,000 | 300,000 21,000 7 
9,766,241 |) 7,692,801 15.15 ” | 
danse on 178,255 |6 518,687 1,376,497 | u | ce a eee x 
24,605,789 18,644,715 | 13-93 391,045 | 515701029 | 4“ u | ooo 
1,343.484 ; Soar? x 14-07 522 SS S| SEesac en a —— 47,948 
' : 18 
8,629,177 | 4 a eas 507,746 83,220 6,000,000 1,200,000 || ------- . 
ait ‘ 206,146 13. - | 
78959159 | 4 708.848 eer 96,870 | 183,295 6,750,000 | 1,350,Coo 180,000 13% 
34,7794 8 ,] 30,320,000 13-95 a | j . 
45779545 ; 955,309 |@ 1,768,537 1,735,612 9,000,000 1,800,000 | 240,C00 134 
5,914,818 | ) 4, ated 11.95 | ly 
gl4 ‘ sisane 0 201,564 867,850 | 17,142,857 1,714,286 400,000 234 
5 .350,954 : _—= q 10.63 285,721 | 509,542 3,000,000 | 600,000 121,000 20h, 
3,895,238 3,050,000 13.02 15,250 829,988 u 7 ———— oces 
752%4,095 5,970,511 7.54 76,148 1,167,436 au u gcbonen onan 
| | | i 
3.296.214 |)  2:937,418 9-27 , 
29 4 ; 30,370 |4 219,723 118,703 3,000,000 600,000 60,000 10 
4,824,981 |} 4,050,000 9.99 a 
41524 ,9) ; 443.045 |@ 186,243 143,691 3,020,000 759,000 45,360 6 
553725954 “ae v 38.38 487,769 210,123 3,750,000 | 750,000 120,000 16 
1,070,859 696,303 4-60 48,671 325,885 “ Ox -'> a" ascmeny en 
2,195,178 | J 2,990,000 5.52 | . | 
195,17 ; 72,968 |e 69,824 mg 600,000 120,000 6,697 sk 
‘S82 | J 210,000 4-91 _ , 
199,5 ; 16,540 |a , 29,400 (—56.358) 562,200 ™ 162,600 9.972 6 
; j 306,940 5+29 ‘ 
1,326,891 ; 704.937 8.78 , 183,920 131,094 papoame Sqecoyane — sone 
= j 10,000 . 
952,697 | 2 aaes se 105,731 10,167 9,000,000 1 800.000 72,000 4 
6 ) 450,000 4-64 
862,660 151.346 |@ 232,162 29,152 3,000,000 600,000 42,c00 7 
. 5 222,571 4-25 Lo 
279,335 | 4 44.116 |a 20,029 (—7,381) u% 103,800 % 53,400 3,201 6 
83,097 330,712 3-87 102,961 | (—350,576) % 600,090 « 260,175 13,009 52 
880.6 g 
896,957 } 78,867 "2 3:5 9,000 121,470 Y 3,000,000 3,000,000 205,000 6 5-6 
j 6,2 2.65 | | 
507,996 | + 200 488 sf 5 | 12,632 89,665 188,650 88,550 5,644 6 
348,799:S79 | 4 2 Wey 13,675,780 | 45,423,218 || 114,937,347 «26,088,671 || 34098526 | TT 4~ 
19,335,198 16,598,617 18.57 295,142 2,441,439 8,400,000 2,520,000 492,Cc0o 19% 
4,874,084 35709,5E5 10.94 32,660 1,137,909 u 4M peees -- 
{ 94943 
357734396 | 4 sommes? S$ 14.70 30,800 S 492,044 2,000,000 2,000,000 300,000 15 
. } 10,825,000 15. 
17,803,517 } estate e 5-75 31376, 268 1,425,964 2,000,000 600,000 150,000 25 
} 2,400,000 22 | . j . 
33002137 | 4 ore " ee 384,804 56,115 NW fa, cccean 4 
<a 5 5,319,628 9-53 : ca 
5,617,112 |} 212,136 |e 225,553 (—140,195) u as, ieee ore oes 
, j 1,660,000 9-97 . 
1,903,485 |} 113,018 |a 116,926 13,542 u S..o IP -. eetuces | wese 
j 8,442 . } , , 
809,181 | } east 4 5-49 24,058 (—225,827) % 120,000 % 60,000 4,500 7% 
aid 198,000 7-92 
233,565 ) 12.467 |a 4,968 18,130 “ See wien 
57,351,475 : —— 13.67 4,491,179 5,214,020 12,520,000 5,180,000 946,500 18% 
saps 
| 
ae | | 
ij 31 | 
997045377 | } raps bee | #3" | 338,630 | 1,830,049 ee weceeere |} 69)675 | >> 
7.873.448 |{ 91840000 | 3.03 | 358,996 | 168,207 8,000,000 800,000 || 72,000 9 
|! 506,245 
Pgpteres ay | eae. ‘ee | 
17,577,825 4 "3 Se 86, | 13-6 697,626 | 1,998,256 8,000,000 800,000 |} 141,675 | ---- 
| % ’ | | 
) 336,754.18 | 
422,728,870 |} 3309754-E04 | 13.87 ||. 18,864,585 | sa,63syaoe || 13504571347 | 3119981671 || 4yt7Q7OH | 13 
15.474,907 | 
& Exclusive of death reserve. 7 Exclusive of co m. Re-insured. n Minus invento’ 


w Including the funds of Survivors’ Association. 


Lass A.—The company transacts a strict life insurance business, 





payable at decease. 








Tora. Assets, Inctupinc Cash Parp in Capital, BuT 
Exciusive or Drarts oF STOCKHOLDERS, CosT oF 


ORGANIZATION AND Pouicrges Paip Commissions. 


|\Loaned on Mortgages. 























Amount. | 
In In 
| Amount. Per Amount. Per 
Cent. | Cent. 
| 
Marks.. | Marks. Marks. 
| 
83,945-479 75,709,330 | 90-19 | 3,829,093 4-56 
21,160,936 | 14,880,051 | 70.32 | 1,099,842 5.20 
25,537:043 | 16,762,566 | 65.64 1,796,502 7.04 
2,909,257 | 2,203 956 75-76 | 86,640 2.98 
23,468,689 | 17,606,047 | 75.02 1,127,853 4.81 
357455797 3»452,396 92-17 g1.gi2 2.45 
1,696,443 | 1,521,044 | 89.66 29,950 1.77 
7.939,011 4,280,161 53-91 | 279,35° 3.52 
11,692,216 8,345,577 | 72-38 | 775044 6.59 
6,984,274 45:217,844 | 60.39 | 420,185 6.91 
43,770,987 38,969,492 | 89.03 | ------- woke 
12,609,098 8,434,069 66.89 | = ------- i 
9,766,241 7:351,470 | 75-27 | 688,708 7.05 | 
2751345791 21,660,412 | 79-83 | 1,467,140 5-41 | 
6,316,555 4.320.575 68.40 | 42,598 0.67 
9,829,177 7,170,420 | 72-95 524,293 5-33 
7,895,159 * 6,373,749 | 80.73 543.379 6.88 
| 
36,579458 | 27,691,612 | 75-70 | 24759,069 7-54 | 
9,288,246 | 5,787,605 | 62.3% 293,702 3.16 | 
6.459,954 | 34747,000 58.08 | 472,825 7-33 | 
42,826,114 34,274,049 hd" acaedin mie 
24,783,334 16,567,251 66.85 265.052 1.07 
3,896,214 2,854,400 37-26 19775747 4.50 
5,583,981 2,515,697 | 45-05 306.052 5-48 
6,122,954 4:993,700 | 81.56 286,557 | 4-68 
1,070,85 707,934 | 66.1" 22,572 2.%8 
3.315,178 1,265,824 | 3818 | 258,554 7-80 
tS a ao 9,885 2.58 
4,326,891 971,400 | 22.45 speebirs cece 
| 
2,752,697 | 1,891,400 | 68.71 | 17,770 , 265 
1,463,457 739,000 | 50.50 | 21,251 1.45 
392,735 | ccwencce | cesses | = sosecee owe 
eee oe oe | 6,320 1.84 
6,892,619 3,589,230 52.07 1.495 0.02 
596,546 456,550 76.53 | 82,937 | 13-90 
463,409.950 | 351,321,790 75-81 | 17,780,367 | 3-84 
42,003,758 5,422,719 «12.91 39250577 7:74 
w 8,018,997 4,845,638 60.43 730,539 g.t1 
PGIO 098 | ecccccce | sores 530,917 6.98 
| 
18,403,517 4.742.412 25.77 1,899,159 10.32 
W 3,454,765 1,187,720 34.38 495,740 11.74 
5,617,112 591,641 10.53 304,426 5-42 
1.903485 | wwweneee | == 134,029 7-04 
869,181 hewedea| “vabes | 83,275 9.58 | 
w 784,302 245,699 31.33 27,712 3-53 
gprrereen a Bo a 
88,665,149 17,035,829 | 19.21 7,366,314 8.31 
9,704,377 3,921,290 40.41 240,683 2.48 
| ! 
| 8,673,448 | 3,696,214 42.62 472,474 5-45 
— ee | 
18,377,825 7,617,454 44-45 723187 | 3-33 
Bey | 
570,452,929 | 375,965,073 | 65.91 | 25,859,838 | +33 


and real estate. fN 
LASs B.—The company transacts other branches beside life — 


Loaned on Polici es.| 





| 




















“9 To be declared. 











Average Interests on Loans. 
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4-74 
5.01 


485 


5.00 


5-05 
5-32 


4:35 


5.06 
5-58 





